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= Hier. Have Grnetimes cated Simplicius, 
'3 whence it is, that, ſo few of our Modern 
E J. Politicians and Law-givers, have conſi- 
dered Education as any Part, or Appendage of Go- 
Ne 
us vernment, Formerly it was otherwiſe ; Ante 
1 Legiſlators reckoned bis a main Pillar of the Civil 
he Fabric, and thought it worth while to ſuper-intend 
go" the Manners of Youth, whom they eſteemed the 
4 riſing Hopes, and nobleſt Prop of their Country. 
nd Accordingly, they contrived Laws and Political 
= Inſtitutions, on Purpoſe to form them for the pub- 
d lic Good, which was accounted the Scope, as well 
48 as Standard of their Policy; but Modern Politics, 
E it ſhould ſeem, are of too refined a Strain to deſ- 
he cend 


Volt: B 


2 Diao vs concerning 
cend ſo low, or work with ſuch groſs and un- 
ſhapely Tools. | 

Simp. PossIBLY, Sir, as our Notions of Liberty 


are much improved, our wiſer Politicians do not 


chuſe to fetter a Thing of ſuch a free and delicate 
Nature as Education, leſt it ſhould break out into 
wild and unnatural Forms, according to the Genius 
of the Policy that prevails, or of the Pilots, who 
ſit at the Helm; as we ſee happens in thoſe Places, 
where the Authorized Teachers, taking their Di- 
rections from thoſe above, ſeldom fail to form 


thoſe below the tractable Tools and honeſt Drudges 


their Maſters would have them. 


Hier. AL As! my Friend, I doubt it is not the | 


Improvement, but rather the Corruption of our 
political Principles, into which we muſt reſolve 

the Difference I mentioned between Antient and 
Modern Prudence. If the Spirit and Turn of our 
Youth is at any Time, perverted in Conſequence 
of having their Education warped with the civil 
Policy, what elſe can we blame, but 'the malig- 
nant Genius of the Policy, that blaſts ſo fair a 
Plant; or, the unfriendly Nature of the Soil, I 
miean our public Manners, which will not allow it 
to ſpread and flouriſh, Anciently, Liberty was 
_ preſerved in its full Extent, or rather, it was fixed 
as the Root of all, ſpringing up in the only way it 

can, from common Conſent, and being nouriſhed 
by a bold and healthy Culture, it produced a rich 
Crop of Citizens and Patriots, equally formed to 
command or obey, to act or ſuffer, for their Coun- 
try.——But, now other Meaſures are taken, by our 
more quick-ſighted Stateſmen. | 
EEE Simp. 


DiAIL. XII. EDUCATION. 3 


Simb. ACCORDING to the general Run of our Po-— 
litics, perhaps it is no Diſadvantage that thoſe quick - 
ſighted Gentlemen do not ſtoop to this low Pro- 
vince, but leave the entire Direction of Vouth to 
Parents, Nurſes, School-maſters, and other Tu- 
tors, who, however qualified, can watch over 
every Period of their Progreſs, and are more im- 
mediately intereſted in the Succeſs of their own 
Endeavours. Were Thoſe to interfere in this 
lower Province, who knows but Education might 


become a mere Miniſterial Engine, and the Merit 


of the Teachers be weighed not in the Balance of 
Juſtice, hut in the Scales of an Election? — But, 


thank Heaven, our Managers have higher Matters 


to mind. They are not very ſolicitous how Men 
are formed, having an admirable Knack at reform- 
ing, and new-moulding them, when they come 
under their Tuition. | 

Hier. I am no Judge of the Weight and 3 
tance of their Province; but, I confeſs I have hi- 
therto thought it no mean one, To train up an 
© honeſt, virtuous Creature, who ſhall dare to 
edo his Duty, unawed by Fear, and unbiaſſed by 
“ Favour, and be firm, inflexibly firm, to the In- 
< tereſts of his Country, without Regard to the 
e Smiles of the Great, or the Applauſe of the 
© People.” I have been ſometimes ſo weak, as 
to fancy the Tutors of Youth an inferiour Spe- 
cies of Law-givers, who ſupply what is wanting, 
or correct what is faulty in the public Orders, and 
by their private Inſtructions and Diſcipline, form 
the Vouth for acting their Parts well as Men and 


Citizens. In this View, I 3 that, ſince 
A * - 


4 DiALOGUES concerning 
Education conſtituted no Part of Modern Policy, 
private Teaching came in as a proper Succedaneum 
to public Inſtruction, and was indeed the only 
Reſource which remained. — But, whether it is 
ſufficient to ſupply that Defect, and form the Pub- 
lic to Decency and Virtue, Jam not Politician 
enough to determine. TY 
Simp. Nor I neither. Perhaps it requires 
more Data, than we are furniſhed with, to ſolve 
ſo nice a Queſtion. But what if thoſe private Law- 
givers of your's, ſhould think differently from the 
jt public Ones; and what if the Orders and Inſtitu- 
1 tions, which take Place in thoſe little Legiſlative Se- 
li minaries, ſhould claſh with thoſe that obtain in the 
6 great School of the World; inſomuch, that the 
| | being formed in the One, ſhall unqualify a Man | 
| for Reputation and Succeſs in the other ? 
| Hier. How can that happen; if the whole Ten- 
1 dency of the private Inſtitutions be to form one for 
i} Rabe, no leſs than private Life? 

1 Simp. THE Reaſon of my Doubt is this. There 
it zs a Gentleman lately come to viſit our Academy, 
who having had a gobd Character of Eupbranor, 
and his Way of Teaching, intended to have put 
his Son under his Care; but, ſince he came hither, 
and has enquired more particularly into the Regu- 
lations of the Academy, he ſeems to think them of 
too ſtrict a Caſt, unſuitable to the Taſte and Maxims 
ll of the World ; and particularly of an unfriendly 
if Aſpect on that Scene, where his Son's future 
| | Action is to lie. Lo! yonder he comes 4. propos. 
| You may chear his Doubts from himſelf. IIis 
Name is Urbanus, a Citizen of _ 
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Urb. 1 am afraid, Gentlemen, I interrupt you | 
Morning- Walk. 

Hier. By no means, Sir; we were juſt talking 
of you. My Friend here tells me, you are lately 
come hither, and have ſome Thoughts of adding 
one to our Number. We ſhall * 1 of yur | 
Son's Acquaintance. | 

Urb. You are very obliging, Sir I was indeed 
ſo charmed with the Character of Euphranor, that 
I was happy in the Thoughts of putting my Son 
under his Care. This induced me to take a Trip E 
hither, that I might converſe with him myſelf, 
and know from his own Mouth, as well as from 
common Report, what kind of a School his Aca- 
demy was, Now, Gentlemen, to tell you my 
Opinion frankly, Tam confirmed in my Eſteem of 
Eupbranor, but I much doubt whether his Method 
of Teaching, and the Spirit which I find prevails. 
in his Academy will fuit my Son, and the Views: 
I have with Regard to him. "It 
Hier. WE cannot ſay how that may be, Sie, 
unleſs we knew your Views, but I thought, that 
Euphranor's Method had been pretty compre- 
henſive. 

. Urb, Ir may be ſo; but di iMerent Methods ſuit 
different Taſtes and Circumſtances, Do you ſee, 
Gentlemen, I have been a good deal practiſed i in 
the Ways of the World, and been much conver- 
fant among People of all Profeflions. And let me 
tell you, there is much of Myſtery and ſecret 
Practices in every Trade and Profeſſion, which it 
would not, perhaps, be convenient openly to avow, 
but which are unavoidable in the Way of Buſineſs | 

ee E.. 


6 Dirartocvuts concerning 
and Dealing with Mankind, moſt of whom are 
Knaves. Now, a Man of ſolid Underſtanding, 
and practiſed in Affairs, muſt often wink. at his 
Neighbour, and do many Things himſelf. in the 
Road to Wealth and Power, which he would not 
chuſe, but becauſe of the unavoidable N 8 1 8 of 
the Times. | 

Hier. WELL, Sir, now v your Views abvuit your 
Son? 
Urb. Wu r, my Son is like to be much in the 

| World too, and greatly engaged in active Life. 

| Now, I want he ſhould make a Figure there, and 

if put himfelf forward in the World, that he may 
| | | ſerve himſelf, his Family and Friends, as well as 
his Country. I could not bear to ſee him a recluſe 

Hermit, a mere Book-worm, or a lazy Drone. 

In ſhort, I would have him buſtle, ſoar, ſhine, 

and be a Firſt-rate in his Way. Now, I honeſtly 
confeſs to you, I fear your Academy will by no 

Means anſwer theſe Views. 

Simp. PR Ax, what ſhould hinder it Sir? 
Urb, IN the firſt Place, it is quite unfaſhionable, 

; and more like to an antiquated School of Philo- 
ſophers, than to a Modern Nurſery. It hardly 
reſembles one of our public Schools in any Thing. 
Then, methinks, it is of too ſeyere and rigid a 
Turn, an Enemy to public Forms and Uſages re- 
ceived elſe-where, and indeed no Friend to Indul- 
gence of any Kind, In ſhort, it makes too little 
Allowance for the Weakneſſes of Human Nature, 
eſpecially in Youth, and till leſs for the reigning 
Genius of the Times and of Affairs. Beſides, Gen- 

tlemen, which is no mean Conſideration, one has 
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Dia. XII. EDUCATION. 7 
2 better Chance to riſe in the World, by being 
educated at one of our Univerſities, here I had 
my Education myſelf, than at a Schaal, which 
affects a kind of Singularity, and is upon way 
narrow a Bottom. | 
Hier. Tu E firſt and the laſt Peiats 1 Wan 
offer to defend, nor am I much concerned, whe- 
ther our Academy is in the Faſhion ox out of it ; 
nor what a Man's Chances of riſing in the World. 
as you call it, may be in either; becauſe I do nat 
reckon that the true Standard of Education is to be: 
taken from thence; but I cannot conceive why it 
ſhould not be as proper a Nurſery for the World, aa 
any other; if by that you mean a Schaal that ſhall. 
qualify us for acting an honeſt and beneficeat Part 
in it. As to the Rigour you complain of, ample 
Allowance is made for tender Conſtitutions. 
They are not deſired to faſt or tail, oſtner or more 
than they pleaſe. And the leaving one at Liberty | 
from the Tyranny of Forms, preciſe Hours, and in- 
flexible Uſages, one would take for no great Mark. 
of Severity, | 
Tb. Ir IN p, Sir, you do not rightly dee 
ſtand me; Iam no Enemy to the ſtricteſt Rules of 
Temperance. It is not fuch Rigour I complain of, 
but of the general Turn of your Diſcipline and In- 
ſtitutions, which, under a Pretence of directing the 
Pupil's Views towards the Public and Mankind in 
general, an Object too big for maſt Men to com- 
prehend, and too remote to intereſt their Paſſions 
and ordinary Purſuits; I fay, under this ſpecious 
Pretence, ſinks his Regards to himſelf, his Family, 


and F riends, and ſo diverts him from the Proper 
7 B 4 Caurſe 


$ Dratocuts eee 


1 


do „* 


Courſe of Action; and beſides, by teaching bi 
to adhere too pertinaciouſty to his own Opinions, 
and to certain {tiff Rules of what ſome are pleaſed 
to call Conſcience, Honour, and I know not what, 
will effectually ſpoil his Fortune, and exclude him 
from thoſe Offices in which he might ſerve his 
Country beſt, or, at leaſt render him ridiculouſly 
crupulous and ſingular in the Diſcharge of them: 
Whereas, Gentlemen, Iam for an Education that 
leaves a Man more at large, is more complaiſant to 
the Humour of the Times, and will allow one to 


aſſume any convenient Form, or take any reaſona- 
ble Latitude, which the Inconſtancy ;of F ortune 


and inflnite Delicacy of Affairs may require. 


Simp. Ir is ſomewhat difficult, Sir, to aſcertain 
your Meaning. At one Time you think, the Ge- 
nius of our Academy too free, and at another, it is 
too rigid and ſevere. And it ſeems yet harder to 
tell, how public Virtue ſhould be unfriendly to 
private, or how the ſtricteſt Obſervance of Pro- 
bity and Honour, which Iconfeſs indeed is ſtrongly 


recommended to us, ſhould either cut the Sinews 


of a Man's Fortune, or ſeclude him from the moſt 
honourable, or uſeful Spheres of Action. 

' Urb. 1 rxRrceIve, Gentlemen, you have not 
been bred nor much converſant in the World, and 
T hope you will forgive me to ſay, that you do not 
ſeem to be aware how Matters go these, nor upon 
what Hinges Affairs turn; elſe, you could not have 
miſſed obſerving, * That every Trade and Profeſ- 
e ſion is an Art or Method »f growing rich or 
ve powerful, without being ove. -anxious about the 


55 : — 9 and that Nr > public-and; authorized, or 


2 | at 
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te at leaſt the ſecret Practice of them is by no 
© means conſiſtent with School-Maxims, or the 
te narrow, peeviſh Views of a punctilious Honeſty”, 
A Man of the World muſt wear a Maſk, and per- 
ſonate a Character in public, which he not only 
may, but often muſt, lay aſide behind the Curtain, 
unleſs he means to paſs for a Fool or a Madman. 


A downright open Fellow is a perfect Butt to tile 1 — 


reſt of Mankind, and if he offers to diſſent from 
the Opinions or Practice of his wiſer Brethren of 


the Trade, becauſe of ſome ſqueamiſh Scruples, he 


is in a fair way to be ſtarved into a more obſequi- 
ous and gainful Conformity. In ſhort, -a Man 
practiſed ! in Affairs, muſt appear more or leſs than 


he is, and often diſguiſe the Sentiments he has, or 


aſſume thoſe he is a Stranger to, in a World where. 
every Man has a Deſign upon every Man, anckuſes 
his Neighbour only to ſerve or raiſe himſelf. 

Hier. I FRANKLY confeſs, Sir, your Docuine is 
ſomething new, and may require an Education of 


a peculiar Genius to ſuit it. Euphranor has not 5 


yet thought fit to reveal thoſe Secrets to us, perhaps, 
becauſe they are too important to communicate to 


ſuch Novices, or, pofſibly becauſe it requires ſome 
Acquaintance and Seaſoning in the World, fully: to 5 BE 


apprehend and reliſh them. But, pray, Sir, are 


_ your Maxims univerſal, extending to all Ranks and 1 


Profeſſions, or do you mean to appropriate then 
to Courtiers, Politicians, and other Maſters of 
Diſſimulation, whoſe proper Buſineſs it may be to 
undermine, bribe, deceive and lie, for the So5d | 
of 0 Public, or nf ge for their own * 
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Policy.“ And indeed, 1 am ſtill content to paſs 


xo DIALOGUEsS concerning 
Urb. Nay, Sir, the Practice is no leſs univerſal 
than the Maxims. Take all the Profeſſions in 
vogue, from the Stateſman, the Phyſician, the 
Gown- man, the Merchant, down to the loweſt 
Tradeſman, there is ſome Original Recipe of Cun- 
ning, peculiar to each, ſome Myſtery of the Craft 
into which no honef Man would chuſe to be ini- 
tiated, but through Neceſſity, nor any w/e Man 
decline, who defires to ſerve himſelf or his Coun- 
try. It were invidious to name Particulars ; no 
one that is converſant in the World, can be igno- 
rant of them ; but let the Maſters in each way tell 
them to their docile and ingenious Pupils. There- 


fore, ſuch an Education as renders a Man over- 


„or makes the Pill too bitter to ſwallow, 
and which, in plain Terms, is too rigid to bend 


to the” grand Occafions of Life; thoſe I mean, 


zhich determine a Man's Fortune, Preferment, or 
Uſefulneſs in Life, may ſuit a moaped, muſty, 
mere Scholar, but are not fit for a Man of Figure 
or Buſineſs, who is to-thrive and do good. | 

Hier. I am ſorry to hear, Sir, that Men of all 
Trades and Profeſſions are ſuch Adepts in Cunning 
as you repreſent them. I confeſs I have been hi- 


therto ſuch a blunt Fellow, that I thought great 


Artifice and Refinement nearly allied to Knavery, 
—— that a Man had only one Character to act, 


that of an honeſt Man, or a Knave ; --- and - 


that if he pretended to a& both, he was as much 
Fool as Knave : For, I had been early taught it, as 


a true, but I ſuppoſe, too old-faſhioned a Maxim 


for this refined Age, That Honeſty is the beſt 


for 


Dial. XIl. EDUCATION, 11 
for a Novice, and wich the uninitiated Vulgar, to 


think that Truth and Fair- dealing is a ſurer, though 


lower Way to Wealth, Reputation and Succeſs, 


than Duplicity of Character and Conduct, how. 


 ſpecious or refined ſoever ; nor, can I help being 


of Opinion, that one may be honeſt without being 
open and unguarded ; nay, Sir, I firmly believe 


that the more honeſt and innocent a Man is, he is 


ſo much the more guarded; being guarded with 
Truth, which if not always ſuperior to Art, is 


more conſiſtent and durable. In ſhort, the honeſt 


Man is armed all over; whereas the fmootheſt 
Villain will ſometimes drop the Maſk, or diſcover. ' 
the cloven Foot through the moſt artfulDiſguiſe : 


And let the Knave be once detected, farewel to 


his Credit, the Nerve of Buſineſs, andmain Hinge 
both of Wealth and Power. But ſhould you ſtill 
maintain, that a Man has not ſo fair a Chance to 
riſe to great Opulence, Power or Splendor, by 
maintaining a rigid inflexible Honeſty, as by well- 
timed Pieces of Cunning, or what you would call 
a more refined Strain of Practice; our honeft 
Maſter Euphranor does not ſeem to regulate his 
Courſe of Teaching by ſuch Views, as apprehend- 


ing poſſibly, that it is of no great Conſequence 


whether we acquire. vaſt Fortunes, and make a 
Finſt-rate Figure as you term it, or not. 

 Urb, War, there's the Thing! His Way leads 
to a Contempt of Wealth, Power and Preferment; 


breeds romantic Notions of Honour, and a ſtately 


Pride, which will not allow a Man to puſh himſelf 


with Vigour into the great Scenes. of Action, nor 


to conduet himſelf there with that Suppleneſs and 
| Verſatility 
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Verſatility, which is neceſſary to ſupport him in 
them. Therefore, I ay, that ſuch an Education, 
inſtead of eſtabliſhing an Harmony, creates an eter- 


nal Diſagreement between a Man's Temper and the 


Stage where he is to act; — his Notions and his 
Intereſts; his Deſire of being uſeful, and his Ca- 


pacity of being ſo ;— and laſt of all, it ſets him up 


as a Mark for his more wiſe, or more wicked 
Neighbours to laugh, or ſhoot at. 

Hier. 1 shourn be very ſorry, Sir, were ls 
tue ſo forlorn, and a virtuous Education ſo un- 
happy as you tell us. If a Sacrifice muſt be neceſ- 


ſäarily made of certain Degrees of Wealth or Ho- 
neſty, Power, or Virtue, I ſhould not, for my Part, 
heſitate, long in chuſing which to make. Nor, 
bids the World is, ſhould I greatly dread the 
Want of Succeſs, for adhering-firmly, though ſome= = 


thing bluntly to what is right: For, though, per- 


| Haps, neither Court nor City are Soils which the 
| Virtues love, yet I believe your own Experience 


will ſuggeſt to you, many Inſtances of their thriving 


in both, and bearing excellent Fruit and Wealth, 


and Honour in Abundance.—-Beſides, Sir, allow me 
to add, what is no mean Proof of the Sterling Worth 
of Virtue, that, let the ſecret Practices of Craft, 
or to ſpeak it out, of Knavery in each Profeſſion, be 
ever ſo ſubtle and refined, they muſt all put on the 
Appearance, and affect the Name and Manners of 
Virtue, as nearly as poſſible, to give them Reputa- 
tion and .Succeſs. For an open and undiſguiſed 
Villain is the moſt impotent, as well as moſt odious 
Creature alive; if he is not the Butt for any Per- 
ſon to ſhoot a at, he is at leaſt the Rock whom every 
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25 as in the Ways of the World. So that the ſtrict 
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dne chuſes to ſhun, Nay, to bring the Proof 2 ; 


from Fact as low as poffible, what is the Language 


of Ceremony, and the outward Forms of Polite- : 
neſs, how hollow ſoever? what is all that we name 


Decency and Good-manners, but the ſpecious Ap= 
pearance or ſolemn Mimicry of Virtue ?. It is true 
Virtue, or the Suppoſition of it, which gives Cur- 

rency and Luſtre to them; when it is gone, or 


thought to be wanting, then they appear at beſt 


but well-bred Hypocriſy and Knavery in a Maſk; 
or dreſſed in the Robes of Virtue, the more eaſily 


to dazzle and deceive, Theſe, Sir, are Sanctions 
which the Public gives to Virtue, in ſpite of the 


Principles of the Few, or the Practices of the Many; 


nor dare any openly diſſent, but at the Expence of 


their Charagter, and often of their Fortune into 
the Bargain. | | 
Urb. I 0B$ERVED before, that People muſt 
wear Maſks. The World ſtill chuſes to pay ſome 
Reſpect to Decorums; and though Sacrifices are 


neceſſary to be made ſometimes, yet, to ſave 


Appearances, the Public muſt be cajolled, and 


even blinded with fair Pretences .of Honour, 


Patriotiſm, and I know not what. But after pay- 
ing thoſe Devoirs, Men return into the vulgar 
Path, and act in the ſame manner as their honeſt 


| Neighbours do; And were a bold Reformer to 


take a different Route, and exclaim againſt the 


| Maxims and Myſteries of the Profeſſion he belongs 
to, he muſt be content to bear the mortal Hate 


and Perſecutions of his own Set, and be accounted 
by others juſt as great a Novice in his own Buſineſs 


fall 
4 
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| ſelf-denying Education in vogue here, beſides that 
it fills the Mind with innumerable and unneceflary 


grim ernment geen 8 
> 


Practice of the World, Sir, may be, for aught I 


breeds a Man to nothing at all; for 
how can he be admitted to the Practice, naked 
he will ſubmit to the uſual Forms of the Buſineſs, 
and who will employ him, unleſs he will take 


the common Road? I muſt add therefore, that it 
is the way to train ane up to Poverty and Con- 
tempt; for the few Inſtances you alledge to the 


contrary are fo fingular, that general Maxims or 
Rules cannot be deduced from them. 

Hier. I A M ſorry. to find that the Public are -f 
often gulled, and that artful Men can fo eaſily 


maintain their Credit, and ſucceed in their Deſigns, 
while they play faſt and looſe with the moſt 


ſolemn Proſeſſions, and moſt facred Ties. The 


know, as you repreſent it; but unlefs Virtue be 
a mere Name, and all Education a mere Sham, 
it muſt be of Conſequence, one ſhould think, to 


principle the Minds of Youth with a juſt Senſe 


of what they owe their Maker, their Friends, 
their Country and Mankind. If Men are ſuch | 
Politicians as you tell us, if Human Affairs are 
upon ſo diſagreeable a Footing, and Human Na- 
ture is ſo apt to take the Form, which Fortune 


or external Circumſtances give it; how much 


more degenerate muſt it become, were it left quite 
vacant and open to the Impreſſions of that corrupt 
State in which we live? If thoſe young Adven- 
turers, who ſet out with the faireſt Notions of 
Honour, and the moſt ſtubborn Reſolutions of 


| 182 Zeal and „ are ſo apt to have 


thoſe 
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thoſe Nerves of Virtue relaxed, by the ſoftening 
Influence of Company and Pleaſare, or the Pro- 


ſpects of Wealth and Power ; how feeble and 
totally diſſolute muſt they have been, had they 
not been wound up at firſt to a virtuous and dif- 


| intereſted Key? Therefore ſuch a ſtrict Education, 
as you complain of, becomes a neceffary Counter- 


balance to the Corruption of the Times; without 
which Men muſt grow up into Heroes in Vice, 
and hardly theName, or Shadow of Virtue be left 
among us. 

Urb, I GRAN T indeed, Sir, that Een 0 


a a moſt uſeful Thing, and thoſe Inſtitutions truly 


valuable, which keep Men within the fober Bounds 

of Reaſon and Virtue : But there is a Meaſure in 
every Thing ; and as I ſhould hate to fee my Son 
a Villain, ſo I thould be ſorry to have him bred 
a peeviſh, narrow-ſouled Creature, who boggled 
at every Thing that would not quadrate with the 
ſubtile Diſtinctions of School- men; or a mere 


Knight-errant, who, diveſting himſelf of all Re- 


gard to his own Fortune and Advancement in the 25 


World, ſhould run tilt againſt Eſtablifhments and 
Uſages, whether countenanced by public Autho- 


rity or private Practice, and project romantic 


Schemes of Reformation in Church or State, to 
the Diſquiet of either, and his own certain Ruin. 
We muſt make the beſt we can of Men and 
Things, and leave Heaven to manage the great 
Affairs of the World after its own Way. | 

Hier. DouBTLEss we muſt. But fince we 
cannot pretend to, alter the Courſe of Human 


Ain, nor reform the Errors of Civil Govern- 


ment, 
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ment, a right Education of Individuals, ſeems to EY 
be the only Method left us to rectify, or ſupply © 


the Defects of both, and to maintain a tolerable 


Face of Decency and Virtue in the World, I 
have hitherto laid it down as a Maxim to myſelf; 
but whether it will ſuit thoſe of the World, 


which you ſay, are the Reſult of Experience, I 


cannot tell: It is this, That TxuTa, of itſelf, 


« never did any harm to the Poſſeſſor of it, and 


« that VIRTUE can never be an Enemy to a Man's 


« Happineſs upon the whole.” Now the grand 
Aim of Education, is to inſpire ſuch a prevailing 


Love of Truth and Virtue, as ſhall make a Man 
act with Steadineſs and Integrity throughout Life. 
But if a ſtrict Regard for theſe be, as you feem 
to inſinuate, incompatible with high Degrees of 


Wealth or Power; then, methinks, thoſe Inſtitu- 
tions are of excellent Uſe, which teach a Man 
bravely to deſpiſe that Wealth and Power, which 
can only.be purchaſed at the Expence of the leaſt 
Grain. of Honour, or Virtue, and form him for 


5 dignifying the humbleſt Station, even Poverty it- 


ſelf, not with Innocence only, but with Magna- 
nimity and Heroic Virtue, —You have therefore, 
Sir, in. my Opinion, without ſeeming to have 


deſigned it, made the moſt amiable Encomium 
you poſlibly could on the Inſtitutions of Eupbranor, 


which do all tend to beget thoſe oy and ere 
Diſpoſitions. r 


Urb, I nopt, Sir, I mall never be e e 


an Enemy to Trutb or Virtue, thoſe ſacred Guar- 
dians of Society; but they are ſuch fine-edged 
e that Al lies in the diſcreet Uſe of them. 


« F; we; 
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« Truth, if ill-timed, may ruin the Fool w 
* blabs it, and do no Good to the World. Men 


c are generally too deaf to hear it, or too dege- 


tc nerate to regard i it. And Virtue, if not drefled 
te in the Garb of Wiſdom, is too rough a Gueſt 
« to gain Admittance among the Polite and Gay, 
« or elſe too romantic and airy a Miſtreſs, to be 

c entertained by. the buſy and intereſted Part of 

« Mankind; unleſs the brings a ſubſtantial Dowry - 
* along with her.” Therefore let their fond 
Admirers remember thoſe falutary Truths of our 
modem Painter of Life,” | | 


| 7 ruths avis you teach, or hve a - ies Thy" R 
All fear, none aid you, and few ap rao 
| Painful Preheminence ! yourſelf to view, 
Above i s Weakneſs, and its ING I 700. 


e Gn as I with chaiſe beſt of 
Intereſts may always prevail, I ſhall be glad to 
hear more particularly, how. Eupbranor's Method 
tends to inſpire the Diſpoſitions you mention, 


and eſpecially to allay an exceſſive Fondneſs for 


over- grown Power, Riches or Honours. | 
Hier. I READILY grant, Sir, that Truth, and 
Virtue are ſuch bright and god: like Forms, that 


they are apt enough to dazzle the intenſe Gazer 


and work him into an Admiration and Fondneſs 
too ſtrong for his Condition of Life, or too raſh 
and unguarded for the Weakneſs or Wickedneſs 
of Mankind; and thetefore they may need Wiſ- 
dom's Robe, to render them not only harmleſs 
and ſalutary to the Poſſeſſors, but ro to the 

Vor. -M. D ee peda: 
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Spectator's Eye, which is too often dimmed with 
Prejudice, or ſtained with Envy: Yet, after all, Sir, 
I am of Opinion with a fine Writer, that, without 
aFoundation of ſolid Virtue and Public Spirit, the 
nobleſt Accompliſhments loſe their Importance ; 
with it Common-ſenſe grows venerable, and the 
Dove triumphs over the Serpent, —But the Virtue 
recommended by Eupbranor, is neither unguarded 


nor unlovely. To the Innocence of the Dove, he 


would have us join the Sagacity of the Serpent. 


All his Inſtitutions have a Political, as well as a 


Moral and Religious Turn. He takes a wide View 
of the Scene, in which we are to move and act, 
as comprehending not only our preſent, but our 
immortal Duration, and thinks, that only a liberal 


Education, which ſerves to qualify us fortheenTIRE 
Part we have to act throughout our Exiſtence; 


whereas he calls that NARROw, which confines 


our whole Views and Actions to any of the leſs 


important and tranſient Scenes. He thinks the 
Limits of our Mortal Life too narroù a Stage for 
the great Part we have to act and that that Man 


is a puny narrow - ſouled Actor, who, contracting 


his Views within that little Scene, is ſolicitous only 
to make a Figure there; whereas he only has a 
large Mind, who, taking in the whole Extent of 
the Drama, ſeeks to fill up his Part throughout, 
and to ſupport his Character with a proper Dignity 
to the laſt. 

_ Urb. ATI this I allow, but as it belongs to the 
Maſter to aſſign to the ſeveral Actors their reſpective 
Parts, ſo it is left to each Player's own Judgment, 

to execute his Part in his own Way, with that 


Humour and Air, and thoſe Geſtures he thinks 


" beſt, 
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beſt. And this allows full Play to the Addreſs 
and Refinement of the Actors on the Human 
Theatre, which I all along have contended for. 
Hier. Bur, Eupbranor, Sir, is of Opinion, 
that not only the Part in general, but the particu- 
lar Laws and Modes of Action, are preſcribed by the 
great Dramatiſt of Human Life, who has ſtamped 
them upon the Mind of each Actor, even the eter- 
nal Laws of Hox ESTV and VIR TUR. Theſe, he 
thinks, no Man can abrogate, or even alter as he 
pleaſes; for no Player can be ſuppoſed at Liberty 
to act his Part well or ill, ſuitably or unſuitably to 
the Character he bears, and the Buſineſs he has to 
fulfil in the Drama: Nor can he conceive, how it 
is poſſible to blend jarring Parts, or to reconcile 
Virtue and Vice, ſo as to be half-honeſt of hatf- 
virtuous ; fince theſe Characters are eternally and 
inſeparably divided the one from the other; and to 
ſeek to advance either Publick or Private Good, 
by Means of Vice, is the attempting to unite them, 
and by ſo doing, to reverſe the immutable Orders 
of Heaven : Beſides, he reckons, that each Station 
has its Courſe of Suffering as well as of Acking, 
which gives Riſe to the paſſive and active Virtues; 
if one may ſay ſo. To practiſe theſe he thinks 
our great Buſineſs, and to quit the acive or ſuffer- 
ing Station before the Almighty Dramatiſt permits 
us, or to intrude into another than that ſet us by him, 
he calls cowardly Deſertion, or daring Rebellion. 
Urb. PRAY, Sir, would you make no Allow- 
ance for Caſes of urgent Neceſſity, the unavoidable 
Delicacy of Affairs, or the irretrievable Corruption 
of the Times, which render ſome Actions not only 


neceſſary but proper to 2 Part aſſigned us? 1 
1 298 2 | er. 
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Hier. I pour, Sir, it is our Paſhons, rather 
than the Delicacy of Affairs that creates the Ne- 


ceſſity you talk of. Our private Corruption clinches 


that of the public. For Inſtance, the Slaves of 
Ambition give, and the Tools of it take Bribes, 
not becauſe theſe are natural or neceſſary Props of 


the Conſtitution, but becauſe their Vices, their 


Luxury, their Luſt of Gain or Power, have made 
them neceſſary. The ſame voluntary Neceſſity 
| ſpreads throughout Life, and levens the whole 


Maſs of Society. And thus, in Conſequence of 
the fatal Complications of Vice, Men are drawn 
by one Link of the inexplicable Chain after an- 


other, till having paſt the utmoſt Boundaries of 
Virtue, they become totally immerſed and con- 
firmed in Vice: For which Reaſon Euphranor 
begins with removing the Foundations of this Ne- 
ceſſity, purging our Paſſions, and teaching us to 
deſpiſe Wealth, Power and Pleaſure ; or at leaſt, 
to regard them as the Means, not the End of Life, 
the Inſtruments of our Happineſs, if rightly uſed, 
but its greateſt Bane, if miſapplied. 

Leb. Pray, Sir, how does Em. proceed 

in ſuch a nice Work ? 

Hier. As he reckons that the true F oundations 
of adling or living well, are to be laid in thinking 
juſtly, eſpecially in thoſe Subjects . which concern 
us moſt, he is at the utmoſt Pains to rectify and 
enlarge our Views of. Human Nature, Civil Go- 
vernment, the Adminiſtration and Character of God, 
and the true Genius of Religion. Thus, for Inſtance, 

he makes it appear, by a beautiful Detail, That our 


* Nature is form d for Truth, Religion and Virtue, 
cc and 
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« and that our Happineſs lies in the Practice 9 
. | 

NexrT, as to Government, he thinks it is of the 
utmoſt Conſequence to have juſt Principles con- 
cerning it, as theſe will ſerve to convince us, That 
« a free Government, which provides equally for 
© the Prerogative of the Governors, and the Rights 
« of the Governed, is the main Hinge upon which 
« the Virtue, and conſequently the Happineſs of 


Men and Nations depend.” Euphranor is of 


Opinion, © That Government is, or ought to be, 
e the grand Former of Men; not merely a Scheme 


E for preſerving their Rights and Properties, but 
* a Plan of educating Men to Virtue, and a more 


<« extenſive Happineſs than they are capable of, in 
<« the ſolitary State of Nature. That it is the 
© internal Fabric and Conſtitution, and not the 


<« Adminiſtration of a Government, which renders 


* it good or bad, fince a bad Government cannot, 
< in the Nature of Things, be well adminiſtred.”” _ 
—And, laſtly, he thinks, © That it is the Govern- 
e ment which forms the People good or bad, and 
* not they it.” For this Purpoſe, he recommends 
much the Peruſal of Plato, Ariftotle, and Polybius, 
among the Ancients ; and More, Sidney, Nevil, 
Mactiavel's Diſcourſes on Livy, among the Mo- 
derns; but, above all, the immortal Harrington, 
the great Oracle of modern Politics, who, by a 
fair and full Induction of Hiſtorical Facts, has de- 
duced the general Laws which introduce and govern 
the grand Criſes and Revolutions of the Political 
World; and who upon theſe has erected a well 
balanced and incorruptible Scheme of Government, 
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by which every other Form is to be eſtimated, and 


counted more or leſs perfect, as it approaches to 
that, or recedes from it. From ſuch Authors, 
and thoſe written in the ſame Spirit, he thinks 
Men will imbibe that ardent Love of Liberty, 
that Spirit of Independence on the Fortunes and 
Vices of Mankind, and that inexpiable Hatred of 
Tyranny and Tyrants, however dignified by. Rank 
and Titles, or ſupported by Numbers, which are 
the main Sinews of public Virtue, and the nobleſt 


Finiſhing, as well as the firmeſt Support of that 


which is private. Then as to Providence---but, I 
doubt, Sir, I have already tired you. 
Urb. By no Means; pray, Sir, go on. | 
Hier, I was going to ſay, that Euphranor 
reckons it of great Importance, that we form true 


| Conceptions of Providence, if we would think 
neither too highly, nor too meanly of Life; and 


not be too much elated, nor too much dejected by 


its Accidents. He conſiders © the Univerſe as the 


« CiTy of Gop, or the great PuBLic to which all 
<« Beings belong; and repreſents impartial and un- 


ce limited Goodneſs, as the ſupreme Meaſure of the 


ce Divine Government and Virtue, as the primary 
* Law by which its Subjects are bound, who are 


© more or leſs happy as they obey or violate it.“ 


Theſe Notions of Providence he reckons the Baſis 


of ſuch a rational Faith and Reliance on it, as will 
ſupport a mild Reſignation and Contentment, and 


open a calm and deep Source of Joy. And, above 
all, they will make us think well of the Almighty 


| © SAR and ſtand well- affected to him. I know 
no Point of Speculation which he labours more, 


or 
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or dwells upon with higher Complacency, than his 
Character, and the amiable Genius of his Admi- 
niſtration. For he is of Opinion, that the whole of 
our Religion will have a liberal or ſervile Caſt, and 
prove the Joy or Burthen of our Lives, as our 
Views of theſe are fair and great, or dark and 
little. On theſe noble Sentiments of the Deity 
and his Government, and on theſe alone he thinks 
our Religion will ſtand firm and unſhaken, becauſe 
ſuſtained by GO p, and not by Man. Such a Re- 
ligion I have often-heard him call the true Balm of 
Life, which upon being infuſed into the inmoſt 
Springs and Receſſes of our Nature, will ſoften our 


Pains and fweeten our Pleaſures : Sometimes he 


calls it the Sun and great Enlivener of Human 
Life, which with its Friendly Beams diffi ipates 
the Shades and Horrors of Adverſity, and makes. 
Proſperity ſhine with a brighter Luſtre. At other 

Times he terms it the Guide and Guardian, the 

Tutelar Angel of Mankind; which points out the 
true Uſe of Wealth and Power, and inſpires a no- 

ble Contempt of the Pomp and Parade of Life, 
which guards us againſt the falſe Allurements of 
Vice and Pleaſure, pry fortifies us againſt the real 
or imaginary Trials of Virtue ; not by arming us 
with a Stoical Pride and Inſenſibility, but by teach- 

ing us to bear them with a meek Grandeur, and a 

ſilent Submiſſion to the Will of God. 

Urb. Isgovrn be glad to hear more particularly, 
in what manner he repreſents the Deity and his 
Government, 

Hier. As Eupbranor has a ſtrong and natural 


Vein of Enthufiaſm himſelf, ſo he is at great Pains 


T6 to 
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to cheriſh that Enthuſiaſm in us, which he thinks 
natural to the Human Mind, and may be im- 
proved into a truly rational. and elevated Spirit of 
Piety and Devotion. This he reckons is beſt done 
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by a fair and genuine Exhibition of the Divine 
Majeſty, the moſt auguſt and lovely Object that 
can paſs before the intellectual Eye. Accordingly, 
what an amiable Character does Euphranor draw 


of God! With what Rapture — he ſpeak of 
him ! How does his Eyes ſparkle, and his Face 
brighten, while he runs over his various Excellen- 
cies; while he talks of him “as the Parent of 


ee the Univerſe, and Father of Mankind, while 
he paints him © ſupremely wiſe and powerful, the 
« Fountain of all Beauty, and the Giver of all 
«© Gd!“ Benevolence and Love he repreſents 
« as the Characteriſtics of his Nature, and his 
ce other Perfections as Emanations from them, or 
© Goodneſs in its various Attitudes and Acts.“ 
Sanctity he calls, The Love of Goodneſs and 
5 Virtue, and the Deteſtation of their Contraries.” 


Wiſdom, according to him, * is only the Divine 
«© Art of contriving how to do Good, and Power 
the active unwearied Exerciſe of it. Juſtice, 
that Attribute of tremendous Name, he conſi- 


ders only © as unbounded, impartial and ſteady 


«© Benevolence, ſteering a middle Courſe between 
an harſh Severity and a ſoft Indulgence, the more 


ce effectually to guard and ſecure the Virtue and 
*© Happineſs of his Creatures.” He deſcribes the 


Deity, © as having no Intereſt ſeparate from the 
World, or oppoſite to it, —as void of Paſſion.— 
« ſuperiour to all Controul, yet ever acting ac- 
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< cording; to the eternal Rules of Reaſon,— un- 

« changeably happy in himſelf; and that Happi- 
« neſs Conſiſting in his darling Employment of do- 
ing Good, and communicating Happineſs with- 


* out any Limitation but the various Natures of 


« his Creatures.” He repreſents him, © as fit- 
« ting at the Helm of Affairs, comprehending 
« Heaven and Earth with all their Inhabitants in 
« his paternal Eye,—with infinite Fore-ſight and 
" Oeconomy, reconciling their different and appa- 
« rently jarring Intereſts into the Good of the 
« whole, —laying out every Thing in Number, 
« Weight and Meaſure, —and guiding the Uni- 
« verſe; through all its Periods and Revolutions, 
« with an amazing Depth of Conduct, to final 
«© Perfection and Happineſs.” | 

Simp. THIS, Sir, is a Picture of a God whom 
Infidels might love, and Atheiſts adore. You put 
me in mind, Hiero, of an Addreſs which he made 
to us the other Day, as we ſtood about him in a 


King, while you and Philander were gone out to 


pay a Viſit in the Neighbourhood. I was ſo wonder- 
fully delighted with it, that I immediately wrote it 
down as ſoon as I retired to my own Apartment. 
Urb. PRAy, Sir, if you pleaſe, let us hear it. 
Simp. AFTER he had taken Notice of the dif- 
ferent Characters given of the Deity by a few 
Sects of Religioniſts, he looked at us with an Air 
of deeper Attention and Solemnity, and, to the 
beſt of my Remembrance, went on to this Effect. 
** Haves you ever, Gentlemen, beſtowed any 
* ſerious Thoughts on the great Original of your 
* Exiſtence and Happineſs, or viewed him in'a 


5 Proper 
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« proper Light? I cannot doubt but that you have 
* often felt and wondered at the Tenderneſs, and 
e diſintereſted Goodneſs of your own Parents: 
Did it never ſurprize you to ſee them ſo vigi- 
© lant and anxious fot your Welfare, providing 
« for you with an unwearied Activity, without 
any Hope or Deſire of a Return, concerned and 


« dejected when any unhappy Accident befel you, 


delighted with your good Fortune, but above 
e Meaſure charmed to behold you opening by De- 
* grees into the amiable Bloom of Vouth and Rea- 
* ſon? When you were corrected by your Parents, 
© have you not afterwards reflected with how much 


© ReluQtance they did it, what Mildneſs was 


© mixed with their Severity, and with what 


Fondneſs they received you again into Favout ? 


Have you never obſerved a Tear of Joy trickling 


« down a Father's Cheek, when you did well, or 


e the deep Groan fetched from his Heart, if at 
e any time you have diſhonoured yourſelves or his 


% Family? Have you marked the Tenderneſs of 


* a Mother, when ſhe hung over your Sick- Bed, 
{© diſſolved in Pity and Tears? Did you take No- 
e tice of her filent Rapture, when ſhe beheld you 


tc reſtored to Health and Vigour ? Such, Gentle- 


«© men, ſurely ſuch moſt of you have found 
© your Parents to be. But not only fuch, but in- 


« finitely more is the Father of us all. He loves 


te us better than we do ourſelves. He has all the 


«© Tenderneſs of a Patent without any of the 


A Folly, —has no Intereſt in loving us, but our 


« Good ;— is ever watchful and active for our 
« Happinch — loves his Children infinitely, yet 


cc * without 
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« without frail Fondneſs or blind Partiality; is 
« acquainted with our Frame, and therefore pities 
e us; remembers that we are but Duſt, and 

ce therefore forgives us. When he gives us Pain, 

cc it is to retrieve us from greater, when he cor- 
« rects it is to reform, when he wounds and 
“ makes deep his Ineiſions, it is only to cure the 
e more thoroughly. When Mildneſs will not win 
« us, he changes his ConduQ and viſits ns 
e with Severity, the better to reclaim. us. But 
« when he puniſhes, it is with Averſion, for 
ce judgment is his ſtrange Work—he is: flow to 
<« Anger, and even then tender amidſt his Severity, 


s and ſwift to ſhew Mercy, He cannot feet Sor- 


« row, yet treats us as if he did. His Happineſs 
© admits of no Addition, yet he communicates 
« Pleaſure to us, as if by doing ſo he increaſed his 
« own, This is the Parent f Mankind! This 
ce their Phyſician, and this their Friend, infinitely 
e wiſe and ſupremely good, the Almighty Maker 
e and righteous Governor of the World! ; 

WH1LE the good: Man delivered theſe amiable 
Sentiments, I could: not help thinking him inſpi- 
red by ſome heavenly Genius; his Air and Geſ- 
tures had ſomething grand and majeſtic. You 
muſt; believe he gives you. the Image of his:own: 
Heart, he ſpeaks with ſuch a Feeling of Divine 
Goodneſs, 

Urb; InvEtD the Draught you have given us, 
is exceedingly. engaging; I ſhould like much to 
hear and ſee the on Man in theſe extemporary 
Effuſions. | 


Simp, 
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Simp. TH E Serenity and Grandeur of his Aſpect 
and Manner do certainly beſpeak a more than or- 
dinary Elevation and Dignity of Sentiment. I 

have frequently thought, that not only nearer 
Views of the Divinity than Mortals commonly 
take, aſſiſted him to draw thoſe finer Pictures, but 
that he borrowed their warmeſt Colours from the 
living and viſible Tranſcript of Divinity he exhi- 
bits in his own Character and Conduct. For, in- 
deed, he ſeems to move in a ſuperior Orb to the reſt 
of Mankind, — to live for others, not for himfelf. 
He is quite a Stranger to little Views of Intereſt. 
To do Good is ſo natural to him, that he often 


does it without thinking; and when he ſets about 


it more ſolemnly, he indulges the Habit of Good- 
neſs without Fear of Ingratitude, or Hopes of a 


Requital: In ſhort, (if any Compariſon or Tran- 
lation of Imagery be allowable between the Crea- 
tor and his Creatures) to ſuppoſe the Virtues of | 


Euphranor ſtretched to Infinity, gives you the Idea 


of God. Therefore I do not wonder he ſpeaks ſo 


truly and feelingly of the infinite Original, whom 
he ſo ardently and amiably endeavours to copy. 
. Urb, WHarT Pity is it that ſo few of the In- 


ſtructors of Youth are of Characters ſo eminent for 


Virtue, they might then do as much Service by 
their Example as by their Inſtructions, and perhaps 
more too.---Have you any Thing further of his to 
take Notice of on thoſe intereſting Subjects ? 


Hier. Y es, I remember lately on a ſolemn Oc- 


caſion, he told us a beautiful Mythological Tale, 
which appeared to me to contain a general Sketch 

of the great Outlines of the Divine Character and 
Adminiſtration. 
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Adminiſtration, As I took it down in Characters 
from his own Mouth, I believe it is pretty exact 
and as it happens, I have it now «bout ts if Fu 
have a mind to hear it. 

Urb. By all Means, you will ablige- me gta 

Hier. He had been talking on the very Subject 
we are upon, the different Views of Men in the 
Affair of Education, and the ſeveral Ways they fall 
upon to accompliſh them. And having taken No- 
tice of the Difficulties that often ariſe from what is 
commonly called Intereft, Ambition, and the unfa- 
vcurable Aſpect of Human Affairs, which frequently 
pervert the Aims, and damp the better Reſolutions 


of Mankind in the Journey of Life, he * 


went on; 
e Blind . erring Men ! Who purſue the 
« Shadows of Power and a little ſordid Intereſt, and 


« admire the mere Varniſh of a Name, while you 
5 « jgnorantly forego true Honour, real , Power, 


and a refined incorruptible Good! How partial 
* are your Views, who look not beyond the little 
Spot which you inhabit, or the narrow Limit of 
« your mortal Career Surely, that Man is truly 
* and only wiſe, who calling to mind the Immen- 
* ſity of Nature, conſiders himſelf as placed amidſt 


the intelligent Creation, by the univerſal Super- 


* intendant, in a gloriousField of Action and Trial, 
« where he is to be trained up for higher Degrees 
« of Virtue and Perfection; and who, connecting 


the paſt with the preſent Time, and the preſent 


te with that which is future, refers his Views to the 


© wholeExtent of his Duration. Such an Actor we 


ce not ſuffer the Intereſts of a leſſer Period to 41955 
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« thoſe of a greater, but will conſider the entire 
Part he has to act, and conduct himſelf by one 
< invariable Rule of Reaſon and Virtue, maintain- 
te ing the Conſiſtency and Integrity of his Cha- 
t racter even to his Exit; being always ſecure that 
© no real Intereſt of his can ſuffer in the moſt em- 
* broiled Scenes, while he, who preſides in the 

& great Drama, lives to befriend him in every Pe- 
<« riod of his Exiſtence, and fully to approve of 
t him when he quits the Stage. What can poſſi- 
<« bly damp a-good Mind under the Government 
e of the beſt Mind, where Wiſdom and Order 
& reign in Perfection, and where the Beginning, 
« Middle and End of Things conſpire, by the un- 
tt erring Direction of One, to univerſal Good? 
t When I conſider the Dir in the Character 
te of the univerſal and all. governing Mind, and 
t reflect upon the different Periods of his God- 
4 like Adminiftration, I am apt ſometimes to pleaſe 
« myſelf by fancying ſome ſacred Order like that 
© Fam going to tell you, unfolding itſelf in the 
© Origin, Conſtitution and Oeconomy of the Uni- 
e verſe; which, for the Sake of Illuſtration as 
yell as Ornament, I have wrought into a kind of 

* Mythological Tale.“ 

« THE SUPREME MIND having awer in 
ce Light. from Everlaſting, uncircumſcribed by 
<« Time or Space, complete in himſelf, and ſerene 
e and undiſturbed in the Poſſeflion of his own 
Perfection, produced before the Birth of Time, 
« two Divine Powers of immortal Youth and 
<« Beauty, called in Heaven URANIA and Eunotxa: 


In them the Image of their Parent ſhone entire 
« and 
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« and wich full Splendor. Theſe divine Twins, 
« brooding over the dark Abyſs, called forth 


0 from thence by his ereative Mandate, the vaſt 


« Orb of Being. URAN1A's Perſon and Coun- 
<« tenance cannot be deſcribed, being inveſted 
« with ſuch exceſſive Brightneſs, as is not to be 
« ſuſtained by Mortal Eye. In her Right Hand 
« ſhe held a golden Compaſs, with which ſhe 
<« meaſured, ſpread out, and rounded the whole 
* Things : In her Left hung a prodigious 
« Chain, by which were ſuſpended infinite Orders 
<« of Creatures, which are ever moving upwards, 


e in infinite Progreſſion, to the Throne of their 
ee common Parent. Urania, at the Inſtigation of 


ce her Siſter, blended Light and Darkneſs, Good 
« and Evil, with the various Forms and Elements 


of Being; in ſuch a Manner as that Light 


« and Good are ſtill predominant, and, by her 
« divine Art, are produced from their Con- 
e traries. 

„ EUNORA's Aſpect is fair, and blooming as 
« Light, brightened with ſuch a majeſtic Air of 
© SanCtity, as almoſt dazzles the Sight of Celeſtials 
<« themſelves ; but a divine Benignity- diffuſes ſo 
e mild an Air over all, as cheers the dazzled Eye, 
and beams from one Pole of the Univerſe to 
the other. Before her ſtands a reſplendent 
e Lamp, in which a ſacred F lame burns for ever, 
©, without. being conſumed, From thence ſhe 
ec enlivens the mighty Maſs with genial Heat 
<* and. Vigour, and fills the Almighty's numerous 
“Offspring with thoſe vital Energies which ever 


4 urge them to re- aſcend to him. She rode in a 


« flaming 
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flaming - Chariot, attended with a bright Train 
of heavenly Powers, through the wide-Empy- 
rean round the whole Circle of Being; while 
the Planets and Conſtellations danced their har- 
monious Rounds about her, and ths _ of 
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Heaven ſang for Joy.“ 
% URANIA caſting her Eye to the mod Limits 


of her Father's Empire, pitches upon PxoNoEA, 


one of the eldeſt, and moſt quick- ſighted of 
the Immortals, to rule this great Dominion. 
She inveſts her with a golden Sceptre, which 
ſhe received from the Father of Gods and Men, 
Emblem of univerſal and unlimited Power; 


and bids her ſuperintend the Motions of the 
Elements, and the Operations of all the Crea- 


tures which inhabit them. PRONORA having 
received the Scepter, and thoſe ample Powers 
from Urania, her elder Siſter, . whoſe Form 
and Beauty ſhe repreſents with milder Luſtre, 


ſtretched her golden Scepter over the wide Do- 


main of her irtimortal Sire, and divided Light 
from Darkneſs, bid Chaos ſeparate, Order riſe, 
and Time, then in youthful Bloom, begin his 
annual Courſe, Day and Night, Motion and 


Reſt ſucceed . and run their eternal 


Rounds. 


© AND now having imperfteld the vital and 
never-failing Energy, ſhe goes forth in filent 
State, to execute her high Commiſſion, and 
performs her annual Circuits through the num- 
berleſs Provinces of her mighty Charge, which 


ſhe divides into three grand Diſtricts. The 


FirsT ſhe aſſigns to the Dominion of Reason; 
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« the SzconD to that of Arrxc rio; the THD 
« to that of SENSE: Over all theſe, ſhe placed 
« NATURE, as her Subſtitute and Deputy ;: who, 
te becauſe of her Likeneſs to her, is often taken 
« for her, and blindly adored in her ſtead by 
ce erring Mortals. Though Nature directs the 
te ſpecial Laws of every Diſtrict, for the particular 
« Good of each; yet PRoNota, inſtructed by 
« her Siſter Da eſtabliſhed this univerſal 
ce Law, That the different Orders of Being in 
ce each Diſtrict, ſball in Proportion to their ſeve- 


7a Degrees of Perfection, move onward, from 


« Stage to Stage, to the Orders next above 
* them, and be ſucceeded by thoſe immediately 
ce below them, and all this in a continued Series of 
« Progreſſion without any End or Limit.” * In 
ce Conſequence of this general Law, there is no 
« Void or Chaſm left in the Scale of Beings, and 
all the middle Orders that lie between the wide- 
« diſtant Extreams, partake ſomething of the 
e Natures immediately above and below them, 
“and run into one another, to maintain the mar- 
<« vellous Junctures and Plenitude of Being.” 

© PRONOEA did likewiſe ſettle the great Year 
te of the Univerſe, and appointed its ſucceſſive 
e Seaſons of Winter, Spring, Summer and Autumn, 
e through which it rolls, even as the little terreſtrial 
« Ball. During theſe, it is decreed that the Out- 
* ward Frame of Nature ſhall riſe, and refine 
te with the Intellectual and Moral, in continual 
© Progreſſion, the one being adjuſted to the other 
e In the niceſt Harmony and Proportion; ſo that 
© however deformed or defective ſome Appear- 

Vor. II. D e ances 
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e ances may ſeem to mortal Eyes, which ſcarce 
<« take in a ſingle Seaſon of the grand periodical 
Circuit, yet they are only ſucceſſive Steps and 

* Evolutions of the original Plan, projected by 
«the immortal Urania; and not unforeſeen A- 
* bortions, or temporary Expedients to rectify 
ce the Errors, or ſupply the Defects of former 
© Tas.” - 

* On Proncea's Left-hand are placed two ca- 
te pacious Veſſels, the grand Repoſitories of Good 
e and I, and of all thoſe Ingredients which 
ce enter into the Compoſition of Human Life. 
From theſe ſhe diſpenſes Pleaſure and Pain, 
« Riches and Poverty, Honour and Diſgrace, 
* ſometimes ſeparately, ſometimes blended toge- 
ther in various Proportions. How unequal 
** ſoever thoſe Diſtributions may appear to ſhort- 
« ſighted Men, they are made according to an 
te invariable Law, eſtabliſhed by Urania, © That 
« ſuperior, Happineſs ſhall always accompanyVirtue, 
< which is of ſuch almighty Power, as to alleviate 
« every Ill, and exalt every Good of Life; and 
* that an Over-balance of Miſery ſhall continually 
* attend upon Vice, which is corrected, and often 
removed by Misfortunes, but generally increaſed, 
tt and withal puniſhed by Proſperity.” * Notwith- 
& ſtanding this, Good and Evil, Virtue and Vice 
e are often miſtaken, the one for the other, by 
" erring Mortals under the Dominion of Aﬀec- 
. 

© PRONOEA does likewiſe govern . Mankind by 
ce another Law, which is engraven in indelible 


* Characters on the Hearts of all, That every 
State 
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« State through which they paſs, ſhall be a State 
* r1al, fo that which next ſucceeds it ; and 
te that in Proportion to their Behaviour and In- 
« provement of her Diſtributions in the FORMER, 
« ſuch ſhall their Condition be in the LATTtR, 
In Conſequence of this immutable Law, the 
© Sons of Men are diftributed into their various 
« Orders and Conditions; and, according to their 
« reſpective Conduct, advance faſter or flower in. 
te the Scale of Being,” 

«® By theſe primary Laws of our Syſtem, which 
te have Urania's Seal affixed to them, and are 
« linked together as with an adamantine Chain, 
« the heavenly Siſters exerciſe and train their Pa- 
te rent's Offspring in each ſucceſſive State, educe 
« Wiſdom from Folly, and Beauty from Defor- 
e mity, build Strength on Weakneſs, and make 
« Pain the Parent of Joy.” 

* ProNoEA further appoints a Divine Power, 
te of a moſt awful Form and Appearance, to ſu- 
perintend their Execution, called NEMEs1s 
* who in one Hand graſped a flaming Torch, by 
* which ſhe pierced the darkeſt Retreats of 
0 Nature, and revealed the moſt hidden Crimes 
« in open Day; and in the Other, ſhe brandiſhed 
« a Scorpion-Laſh, with which ſhe chaſtiſed the 
Sons of Vice and Folly, Her Aſpect breathed 
« irrefiſtible Terror, and ſhe moved with ſuch 
* tremendous Majeſty as ſhook Heaven and Earth 
* to their Foundations.“ | 

% PronotAa limits the Period of the Life of 
“ Mortals within a little Circle of Duration, in 


« which Nn run their ſeveral Careers, and 
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then quit the Scene to make way for new 
Comers. And leſt they ſhould fink into the 
lower Orders of an inferior Kingdom, the com- 
mits them to the Guardianſhip of a certain Genius 


of a mixed Character; holding partly of Reaſon, 


and partly of Imagination, called the Genius op 
Human NATURE, whoſe piercing Looks, and 
homely Appearance, beſpeak at once Ingenuity 
and Candor, He takes the Charge of Mankind 
when they are born, and conducts them through 
Life, till the Time of their Departure to other 
Regions. During the firſt Period of Proncea's 
Adminiſtiation, the GENIUS of Humùn Na- 
ture governed the Tribes of wandering Mortals; 
but notwithſtanding all his Diligence and Care, 
Diſorders multiplied, her Sons deſtroyed one an- 
other, many were torn by wild Beaſts, and many 


died before they were half formed and provided for; 


few reached the appointed Term of Human Life. 
Pronoea pitying the State of her unfortunate 
Charge, repreſented their forlorn Condition to 
Urania; who immediately diſpatched one of 
her Family and Handmaids to nurſe, protect, 
and train up the expoſed Race: Her Name was 
PoL1TE14 : She was wrapped in a long Robe 
of an Azure Colour, over which was aſt a 
dark Veil, having many myſterious Figures and 
Characters on it; ſhe held graſped a Sword 
in one Hand, and a Cornucopia in the other; 
and had ſomething inflexibly ſtern and awful in 


her Aſpect. She appeared infinitely wakeful 


and inder and of b yet poliſhed 
E. Manners. 
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% Manners. Pronoea having inſtructed her with 
« full Powers, ſhe went about teaching wandering 
« Mortals the Arts of Life, of building, plough- 
ing, ſowing, weaving and working in Metals; 
e ſhe gathered them into Houſes and Cities, di- 
ce ſtinguiſhed them into Families, Tribes and 
«© Communities, and bleſſed them with Laws, 
Government and Civil Inſtitutions.“ | 
<« IT was under the Regency of Politeia, that 
« EXPERIENCE bore PHILOSOPHY. fo CONTEM- 
c PLATION; Who was produced into the World 
<« by the Aſſiſtance of hoary Time. She partakes 
of the Coolneſs of her Father, and the Pru- 
ce dence of her Mother; and holds an Harp in 
e the one Hand, and a Speculum in the other, 
ce and acts as Counſellor and Aſſiſtant to Politeia, 
«© whoſe Government 1s moſt firm and ſucceſsful, 
© when ſhe is moſt under her Influence and Di- 
erection. Mankind lived for ſome Time ſecure 
<« and eaſy, under the joint Guardianſhip of thoſe 
e Siſter-Powers, till Ambition, Avarice, and the 
« Love of Pleaſure introduced Fraud and Rapine, 
“Luxury and Profuſion, and the other Vices of 
ee poliſhed Life; Tyrants roſe and baniſhed the 
“ Guardian-Genius, under whoſe Wings they had 
ce grown up. Order ceaſed, Laws became vain, 
« Luft governed, and a Public was no more. 
“ For Power ſet on by Paſſion, refuſed to be 
* controuled, and Corruption, the Daughter of 
* Cunning, that ſquint-eyed and ſhort-ſighted 
“Power, and of Luft, that head-ſtrong, unruly 
th Monſter, worked ſo deep and by ſuch hidden 


Mines, that either Law could not detect, or 
yy « Authority 
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Authority could not puniſh her. Therefore 
Pronoea, the Guardian of Mankind, applied to 
the Father of Gods and Men, who did there- 
upon ſend another Majeſtic and Heaven-bright 
Power, to the Relief and Protection of her 
unhappy Wards. Her Name was EUSEBEITA : 
She bore her Father's Thunders in one Hand, 


and a Branch of Olive in the other, mild Em- 
blem of Peace. Having applied herſelf to heal 


the Diſorders which her Siſter Politeia could 
not repair, ſhe charmed and purified Mankind 
by her heavenly Inſtitutions, and awed them 
by her wholeſome Terrors, So that Society 
and Human Affairs began to put on a new 


Face, Order revived, Laws recovered their 


baffled Force, Liberty reſumed its native Ho- 
nours ; Men pulled down thoſe Temples which 
had been dedicated to the infernal Powers, 
Pride, Ambition, Avarice and Superſtition ; 
and returned to the Adoration of the ſupreme 
God. They lived in mutual Concord and Se- 
curity, honoured their Country as their common 


Parent, and without much Pain or Diſturbance 


from abroad, finiſhed the Period of their earthly 


' Deſtination. By the united Influence of Euſe- 


bera and her Political Siſter, who by Rays borrow- 


ed from her did now ſhine with double Strength | 
and Luſtre, Human Affairs are conducted with 


as much Order and Decency as can be expected 
in the Empire of Affection. And the Manage- 
ment of this vaſt Province is ſtill rendered eaſier 


by the Aid of two ſubordinate Powers, Who 
* are af celeſtial Origin, and properly Retainers 


= and 
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« and Hand- maids to Politeia and Euſebeia. They 
cc are. called MNEMOSVNE and PAE DRIA, and 
ce have an hardy but ingenuous Aſpect, are patient 
ce of Toil, apt to be taught, formed for Action, 
« and of unwearied Induſtry. Theſe are employed 
« by the Miniſters of PRoxoEA, to open the Views 
ce of Youth, to tame their ruder Paſſions, to form 
<« them to Order and Diſcipline, to guide them un- 
« hurt through the wiley Trains of Pleaſure, and 
te to qualify them for a polite, virtuous and reli- 
ee gious Life. Theſe illuſtrious Powers have Ri- 
ce vals not a few, who aſſume their Name and Air, 
« and deceive many by the Pomp of their Ap- 
6 pearance; but it is they alone who are employed 
« by Pronoea's Miniſters, and accompliſh Youth 
ce in thoſe important Arts of commanding them- 
* ſelves or others that deſerve the Name. All 
< the reſt, how plauſible, or ne ſoever, are 
* mere Pretenders.” | 
6 THus, by the tranſcendent o and Good- 
« neſs of Pronoea and the wiſe Adminiſtration of 
* her Deputies, Mankind run the Race preſcribed 
* to them by the immortal Urania, and enjoy a 
e State of tolerable Eaſe and Tranquillity, till they 
te reach the deſtined Goal of Mortality. Then the 
* Curtain that divides the lower from the upper 
* World, drops, and all the Generations of Men 
are gathered together by Pronoea, before the 
great Judge of the Quick and the Dead, who 
ee reſigns them into the Hands of Jus IE, to re- 
e ceive the Reward of their equal Doings, or de- 
5e livers them over to NEMEs1s, to be puniſhed for 
their Miſdeeds in Abodes ſuited to their reſpective 
| D 4 Characters. 
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Characters. Then is that Scene ſhut up, and 
* another vaſt interminable one opens, the ſeveral 
* Periods of which are involved in awful Dark- 
_ «neſs, beyond the Ken of Mortal Eye. 

«© One Thing, however, is revealed by Urania, 
te as recorded in the Archives of Heaven, That 
« at certain Periods hid in the Boſom of Eternity, 
e the Sons of God, as they fulfil the ſeveral Stages 
5e of their Purification, ſhall be aſſembled by Pro- 
« noea in the Preſence of their eternal Parent: At 
< that time will ſhe deliver them up to her Father, 
ce who will now unite the Subjects of her wide- 

extended Empire, who are immutably eſtabliſhed 
« in à Courſe of Virtue, under the immediate Do- 
„ minion of Eunota, his beſt-beloved. Then 
„ Eunceawill lead forth the S ON of God into the 
« Manſions of BRA T ITV DE, where they ſhall 
ce continue without any End of Duration.“ 

Here Euphranor pauſed for awhile, as if he had 
been abſorpt in the Grandeur and Majeſty of the 
'UniversaL DRAMA, which he thus exhibited 
in Miniature ; then turning to us with an Air 
perfectly mild and ſerene, he concluded his Diſ- 
courſe after this Manner; 

«© You ſee, my young Friends, What you are, 
te the honourable Part given you to act, the noble 
Theatre upon which you are to play your Part, 
te the auguſt Aſſembly who are Spectators of your 
e Conduct, and the glorious Prize which will be 
tr conferred upon thoſe that quit themſelves like 
« Men. Know then, and knowing it, ſupport 
e the Dignity of your Rank and Character, and 
+7 remember the Importance of the Work aſſigned 

| ” you. 
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« you. Though you are confined at preſent to a 
« little Spot, yet conſider in what a World yo 
« live, how auguſt and great, the Work of a God; 
« therefore do not confine your Views and Ambi- 
« tion to one of its tranſitory Stages, but adjuſt 
<« theſe to the Duration of the Univerſe and the 
« generous Views of its Author. Be not con- 
« cerned what Part is given you, but how you 
« act it; remembring, that it is the Actor that 
> dignifies the Part, rather than is dignified by it; 
ce and that Riches and Finery oftner encumber than 
« aſſiſt him in the Execution of his Part. Eſteem 
te no Pleaſure genuine or laſting, but what ſprings 
te from the Gracefulneſs of the Part allotted you, 
ce and count that Intereſt both ſordid and preca- 
* rious, which is earned by departing from it. 
« Forget not, oh! forget not, the eternal Laws 
ce of Action invariably fixed by Pronoea, nor 
« dread that her faithful Sons ſhall fail of their 
« Reward, while ſhe fits at the Helm. If 
*« you can approve yourſelves to her, be not 
ce anxiouſly concerned what Figure you make in 
* the Eyes of your Fellow-Actors. And what- 
te ever Competitions ariſe among them, or what- 
< ever Diſorders perplex theſe lower Scenes, be 
* not diſcompoſed by them, nor let them divert 
« your Views from thoſe auguſter one's which 
« the preſent ſerve to introduce, and which will 
<< be opened to you, when, by a due Courſe of 
© Trial and Purification, you are prepared to enter 
*© upon them. Let a ſober Philoſophy, enriched 
e by Experience and ripened by Time, dire& | 
* your Views of Nature, Life and Government. 

| 8 . 
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Let the pure Love of God and Man govern 
c and warm your Heart, and give Luſtre to all 
« your Actions. Let a Religion, neither ſoured 
* by Superſtition, nor over-heated by Enthuſiaſm, 
add Nerves to your Virtue, and ſupport you 
«.amidiſt the Ills of Life. Keep to the Character 
< you bear with Steadineſs and Uniformity to the 
* laſt, and be it high, be it low, you ſhall be as 
« much approved as if you had bore the higheſt, 
44 Still look forward to the final Iſſue of Things, 
* and, amidſt the little Perplexities and Diſappoint- 
* ments of Life, repreſent to yourſelves that ſo- 
% lemn Audit, when, in the View of the general 
* Aſſembly of the Sons of God, you ſhall be 
« thought worthy to enter into the Realms of 
<« perfect Love and perfect Happineſs, Preſs on 
© therefore with a generous Ambition to the Con- 
* ſummation of your Virtue, and the higheſt Per- 
_ & fection of your Nature. Act always under the 
* Eye of God, and in Concert with him, by filling 
te up, according to your ſmall Meaſure, that Plan 
« of Happineſs which he has projected; be great, 
« like him, in doing Good for Goodneſs Sake, being 
M equally unmoved with Praiſe or Blame, neither 
© ſeduced by Pleaſure, nor ſubdued by Pain. 
Having fixed this Aim as the Scope not of your 
« mortal Life only, but of your immortal Dura- 
ee tion, let all your Views point ſteadily towards 
<« it ; let all your Studies, the whole of your Edu- 
ce cation and Buſineſs in Life, like ſo many Lines, 
*© concenter here, that this Twilight State may be 
te a conſtant Progreſs towards Perfection, and a 
c. gatural Introduction to all the future Stages of 
Eee | « your 
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« your Improvement. When, at length, the great 
« Maſter of Life calls you off from this lower 
« Stage, depart with Dignity and Eaſe ; and hav- 
« ing fulfilled the Part aſſigned you, you will be 
« tranſlated to a more glorious Theatre, act a 
« more important Part, and ſhine as the Stars of 
Heaven, bleſſing and bleſt for ever.” 

Thus does Eupbranor inſtruct his Pupils, and point 
out to them the great Lines of their Duty and 
Intereſt, And now, Sir, as we have complied 
with your Requeſt, you will oblige us by telling 
us frankly, how you like his Doctrine and Manner 
of enforcing it. 

Urb. 1 convess, Sir, there are ſome Things | 
in the Piece of Mythology you have read to us, 
which I do not ſo readily enter into; but I cannot 
help being ſtruck with the Grandeur of ſuch Parts 
of it as I underitand, and the Weight and Im- 
portance of his other Diſcourſes ; yet, as you and 
he have opened a new Scene to me, and ſuggeſted 
ſeveral Things to my Mind which deſerve Conſi- 
deration, I think it a Piece of Juſtice I owe my- 
ſelf and Son, as well as Eupbranor, to review 
them at Leiſure, before I come to a Determina- 
tion about a Buſineſs of ſuch Conſequence as my 
Son's future Happineſs ; and when I have ma- 
turely weighed every Circumſtance, I will then 
beg Leave to trouble you with an Account of my 
Reſolutions : Mean time I thank you heartily, 
Gentlemen, for your kind Offices. | 

Wx approved of Urbanus's Reſolutions, and 
ſo we parted at that time. | 


PDA- 
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OPHRON is a great Admirer of the 
Ancients, and ſeems to have imbibed the 

— Spirit of an Athenian or an old Roman. 
The Genius of Ancient Wiſdom he reckons not 
only totally diſtin& from Modern, but of a more 
divine Nature. One would take him for a perfect 
Enthufiaſt on this Head, or imagine that he had 
ſtudied in the Old Academy, or been of the Tuſculan 
Club ; he talks with ſuch Raptures of the bright 
and poliſhed Ages of Greece and Rome. Some- 
times I have thought him initiated in the greater 
Myſteries, in which he fancies a more profound 
and marvellous Strain of Wiſdom than is com- 
monly believed; at other Times I have rallied 
him as an Heathen Prieſt, and told him I verily 
believed he was infected with the Spirit of the 
Delphic Oracle. But the Spirit he breathes is fo 
mild and beneficent, that it is impoſſible to be 
angry with him, even though it leads him to rail 


ſometimes at modern Inſtitutions, and modern 


Seats of Literature. Therefore we can bear, nay 
be entertained with his Oddities, when he ſpeaks 
of introducing ancient Inſtitutions, and reviving 
ancient Manners, and while he projects imaginary 
Schemes for the Benefit of a riſing Age. 

Havixe lately made an Excurſion to one of 


the Univerſities, and being returned quite full of 


| his Tour, he could not help diſcovering the other 
Nike 
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Night ſomething of his uſual Zeal. His Eyes 
ſparkled with an uncommon Ardor, and ſeemed 
to portend ſome lively Eruption; to which at 
length he gave vent in the following Manner. | 
Wren I roamed the other Week through the 
Univerfity of * * methought I was tranſported 
into the ſhady Bowers and Portico's of the old 
Lyceum. I was ſtruck with the Gothic Grandeur | 
and wild Magnificence of ſome of the Buildings, 
And while others diſplayed their fair Propor- 
tions they called back to my Mind the Sim- 
plicity and Majeſty of Grecian Architecture. I 
travelled through the beautiful Repoſitories of 
ancient and modern Learning, as if I had been 
walking on enchanted Ground, and was come to 
the Fountain-Heads of Science. I admired their 
Order and Elegance, and obſerved with no ſmall 
Delight, the Curioſities of Nature and Art, the 
Collection of many Ages, poured out before me 
in rich Profuſion. The charming Walks and 
Gardens with which it abounds, ſeemed deſigned 
to favour the Genius of Scholars, and invite to 
Contemplation. And the ſpacious Courts and. 
Bowling-Greens afforded Opportunities of Exer- 
ciſe and agreeable Toil, to fill up the Intervals of 
Study. I was at once awed and pleaſed with the 
venerable Appearance of the Maſters and Profeſſors, 
whoſe Robes and Gravity ſeemed the lighteſt 
Badges of their Capacity and Erudition. The 
healthful Looks and ſprightly Ardor of the Fellows 
and Students, beſpoke as well a ſtrict Temperance 
as a noble Ambition after Science. I was parti- 
cularly delighted, that ſo many Adventurers in 
| | Learning | 
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Learning were, by the Liberality of the publie 
Appointments, not only raiſed above Want and a 


ſervie Dependence, but enabled to proſecute their 


Studies, unencumbered with the Cares of Life. 

« O'f AY Seat of the Muſes, faid I to 

* whence Science is diſpenſed in libe- 

&« raf Streams over all the Nation, and into diſtant 
„Regions! Thrice happy thy peaceful Members, 
* who far removed from the Din of Arms, the 
« Pomp of a Court and Toils of mercenary Arts 

explore Truth, and dwelt with Wiſdom in the 
* venerable Muſeum, or the ſhady Grove] Liberal 
« Nurſe of Arts, Parent of Ingenuity and Learn- 

ing, always employed in forming the Minds of 
the Youth, and training them up for all the 
domeſtic, focial and civil Arts of Life ! Hence 
* ariſe our Scholars, our Senators, our Magiſtrates, 
* our Luminaries in Church and State to enlighten 
and civilize our own and future Ages,” 
Tus, Gentlemen, did I entertain myſelf with 
thoſe delightful Proſpects, the Foundation of our 
common Felicity. By Degrees my Curioſity a- 
waked and put me upon Enquiry, by what Train 
of Culture the Manners of the Youth are formed, 
and what Arts thoſe profeſſed Maſters of Literature 
employ to raiſe ſuch a glorious N urſery of * 
Public. | 

Upon a' near Infpettion I found that the Rules 
and Forms of the Univerfity were exceedingly 
ſtrict and regular that the Hours of Attendance 
upon Church were preſcribed by Law, and ſevere 
Penalties denounced againſt Abſence—nay, that 
| rhe Hours of eating, aſſembling together and 
* 
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fleeping were appointed by Statute; fo that if any 
Perſon was found out of the College, or in a 
Public-honſe after the Statute-hour, the Profor 
might order him to be gone, and puniſh him for 
his Irregularity., I found likewiſe that the Subor- 
dination of Ranks, a prime Engine of Diſcipline 
and Order was admirably obſerved — that the 
Fellows kept the Scholars at à proper Diſtance, — 
that the Profeſſors maintained their Dignity with 
a becoming Statelineſs and Referve,—that the Fi- 
gure of a Cap or Gown-ſleeve entitled the Wearer 
to a certain Degree of Familiarity and Honour, 
or taught a ſuitable Leſforr of Humility and modeſt 
Carriage, I found, in ſhort, that every one hac 
his Studies, his Buſineſs, nay his Opinions, and 
the whole Train of his Life marked out for him 
and that if any deviated from the received Stan- 
dard, there was an excellent Order of Courts and 
Judges appointed to chaſtiſe him for his petulant 
Love of Singularity, and to reclaim him to the 
wholeſome and authorized Method of thinking 
and acting. Such was the Diſcipline of Man- 
As to literary Culture, I learned that public 
Diſcourſes and Diſputations were preſcribed to all 
the Students, in which they have Opportunities 
of whetting their Wit by /ogical Subtleties and 
Diſtinctions, and of exerciſing their Learning and 
Eloquence in declamatory Effuſions. To awaken 
their Genius, and reward their Induſtry ; after a 
certain Period and Courſe of Purification and 
Trial, they have honourable Titles or ſolid Bene- 
ices conferred upon them, Hence that Contention 
1 
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you ſee among all Ranks who ſhall aſcend faſteſt 
and mount higheſt in the Scale of Honour and Pre- 
ferment. . I was informed likewiſe, that on ſtated 
Occaſions, the Men of ſuperior Genius entertain 
the learned Body with Lectures on every Branch 
of Science; for which ſtated Taſk they have hand- 
ſame Appointments—and that beſides theſe, the 
| Youth may chuſe Men of the greateſt Accompliſh- 

ments for their private 'Tutors, who add to their 


more ſolemn Prælections written Courſes, and 


Extracts of Philoſophy, which the Students may 
copy out at their own Leiſure. Thus wiſely has 
this learned Body provided for the Improvement 

of the Minds of the Youth-! 8 . 
WIIII I was running over in my Mind this 
admirable Oeconomy, and anticipating its happy 
Effects, ſhall I tell you, Gentlemen, an odd 
Thought that came acroſs me ? 

Ax do, faid Eugenio, pray let us have it, I 
warrant now you want to find ſome Flaw in thoſe 
excellent Orders, which have been contrived by 
the wiſeſt Heads, and have ſtood the Teſt of many 
Ages. 
Wu, truly, Gentlemen, replied Sophron, I 

do not pretend to cenſure the Conſtitution or Con- 
duct of this, or any other learned Body either at 
Home or Abroad. Far be it from me, to arraign 
the Wiſdom of my Superiors in Years and Expe- 
rience : I was only wondering, as I am apt ſome- 
times to compare ancient with modern Things, 
eſpecially as I had the Lyceum ſuggeſted to my 
Fancy by thoſe agreeable Scenes which opened 


_— me, I ſay Ibegan to wonder how! it has happened 
that 
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that th ning Strain of Modern Edvicativiy is ſo 
widely different from the Antient. All the Piffe- . 
rences did not occur to me, but one appeared ſo 
— * 1 wan not er , Rn | 
it. | 
Tas a co to think; ce That BEA 
« principal Deſign of Education is to train up good 
* Citizens and uſeful Members of the State in 
ce their reſpective Characters and Relations of Pa- 
te rents, Children, Magiſtrates, Subjects, Soldiers, 
% Countrymen. - But, the apparent Deſign of 
Modern Education, as far as I could ever learn it, 
ſeems to be, To equip a Seholar, or to teach 
one by Means of a certain Trade or Profeſſion, 
< the readieſt Knack of making Money, without 
« anyRegard to a Public, or to ſocial Connections.“ 
A Stripling is ſent to School to learn to read and 
write and underſtand Figures, that he may do Bu- 
fineſs, as it is called, by which is meant to make a 
Fortune, or to know how to keep and improve 
one if he has it. Then perhaps he is ſent to the 
Univerſity to go through a Courſe of the Liberal 
Arts and Sciences in Appearance, and to accom- 
pliſh him as a Man of Learning; but in Effect, 
that by paſſing through the uſual Forms and De- 
grees in one of the eſtabliſhed Seats of Literature, 
and making proper Acquaintance there, he may 
ſecure a Livelihood, eſpecially in the Church, for 
which our Colleges ſeem to have been principally 
deſigned as Nurſeries, and be legally qualifled to 
hold ſome Preferment with as little Labour and as 
much Advantage to. himſelf as poſſibly he can : 
Or. the young Squire is ſent thitber to fill up the 
n. E inglorious 
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inglorious Interval between Childhood and Matu- 


rity, of which he knows not how to diſpoſe. There 
he learns, if he learns any thing at all, to chop a 
little Logic, or to conn over a few inſignificant 
Phraſes, to make his Brother Fox-hunters ſtare at 
his huge Erudition. A young Lad is put Appren- 


tice to a Merchant or Tradeſman to learn a Craft, 


or Way of earning a Livelihood, but is it conſi- 
dered as it ſhould be, to which Profeſſion his Ge- 
nius inclines him moſt, or in what Character he 
may ſerve his Country beſt? There are Schools 
and Colleges to inſtruct the Apothecary, the Phy- 
fician, the Divine, in their reſpective Profeſſiols; 


but in what Schools are they taught to be good 


Men, what Arts are imployed to form them honeſt 
Citizens, and to qualify them for ſuſtaining their 


ſeveral Characters with a becoming Dignity and 
Decorum, as Sons of the Public and Members of 


particular Communities? 


WHEREAS Antient Wiſdom ſeems to have gone 


upon a different Scent. 
THAT looked upon Man as a PoLITICAL 
Creature, and confidered him chiefly in his Social 


and Civil Capacity; and was at proportionable 


Pains to form him a good and uſeful Man in this 
Senſe. The Vouth were reckoned the Children of 


the Public more than of their own Parents, and 


were taught to look upon the Common: wealth as 
their common Nurſe and Parent, to which their 
higheſt Affection was due, and to whoſe Service 
they were to refer all their Deſigns and Actions. 
The Education in old Perfia, in Crete, Lacedemon, 
Athens and Rome, was. adapted to form and nurſe 

| | a 
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a ſober, brave and public- ſpirited People. They 
took different Roads indeed, but all led to the ſame 
End, the faſhioning the Manners of the Citizens, 
and fitting their Bodies and Minds for public Ser- 
vice. The GYNMNAST IO Arts formed good Soldiers, 
Seamen and Labourers. Dancing was not con- 
ſidered as a Matter of mere Pleaſure, but 
as an uſeful Inſtrument to ſoften their Manners 
and give Agility and Strength as well as Graceful- 
neſs in Motion. Hunting was uſed as an Appren- 
ticeſhip for War. Tacties Mechanics, and the 
Politer Arts were employed to impreſs them with 
a Senſe of their Relation to the Public, to awaken 
a glorious Enthuſiaſm in its Service, and to render 
them more complete in. their ſeveral Profeſſions, 
and Employments. Oratory, Politics, Moral Phi- 
loſophy, Geometry and Arithmetic, had an imme- 
diate Reference to Life, and qualified them for be- 
ing Public Speakers, Stateſmen, Architects, Mer-- 
chants, Magiſtrates, Nor were any Arts taught 
by public Authority, but what had a ſtrict Con- 
nection with Life and Buſineſs. And that Con- 
nection was ſtrongly marked and kept in conſtant 
View by means of the whole Train of the public 
Policy and Inſtitutions. It was ſuch Arts only that 
were encouraged and patronized by the State, nor 
do we hear that any Academies were founded or. 
endowed to teach merely ſpeculative Arts or 
Sciences. In ſhort, Pleaſure went always hand-in- 
hand with Hſtruction; and Wiſdom wore not only 
an inviting, but a pleaſurable Aſpect. For Mens 
Senſes and Imaginations were made the Inlets to 


Knowledge and moſt engaging Prompters to Vir- 
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tue: So that Inſtruction and its Companion Plea- 
ſure were converted into political Inſtruments of 
forming the Citizens to a Senſe of Humanity and 
the ſtricteſt Decorum. 

For, whatever Pains were beſtowed i in teaching 
Youth, the Prafical Arts, their MANNsRs were 


the Object of their chief Concern. Theſe were 
under the Inſpection of their moſt eminent Ma- 
giſtrates and auguſt Councils. The Houſes of thoſe 
who were moſt venerable for their Wiſdom, Pro- 
bity and Experience, were open to People of every 


Rank and Age. Thither, eſpecially, did the 


Youth reſort to learn the Precepts of Wiſdom and 


uſeful Knowledge, and: to be formed: by their Ex- 
ample. . The Fundamental Laws and Inſtitutions 
of the Government were framed to mould them 


right, and prevent the Influence of domeſtic Li- 


centiouſneſs and Foreign Corruptions. — On this 
Footing did Things ſtand anciently. 

Bur, now-a- days Manners are leaſt of all 
minded. Theſe, we fancy, will come of Courſe. 
To ſecure what we call the ain Chance is the firſt 
I had almoſt faid, the only Thing thought of, For 
this and no other Purpoſe, Arts and Learning are 


acquired, unleſs it be by ſome ſtudious Viſionaries, 


who are ſo ignorant of the World as to think theſe 
worth the purſuing for their own Sake. But how 


to inſpire the Mind with Sentiments of Honour, 


Virtue and public Spirit, and to form the Manners 
to Sobriety and Goodneſs, is rarely, if ever, a 
Matter of private Enquiry or public Concern. It 
is well if we think of acquiring any real Know- 


ledge, and are not put off with mere Words and the 


Shew 
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Shew of Learning, and do not contract ſuch Pre- 
ſumption, Self. Conceit and Obſtinacy of Judg- 
ment, as à total nde could never have pro- 
duced. 42 

Now, a give me leave to aſk you, 
To what this Difference betwixt Ancient and Mo- 
dern Education is owing. IS i it the Effect of greater 
Refinement in Modern Prudence, or muſt we aſ- 


cribe it to the Importance of our Modern Diſco- 
veries, which we think it of more Conſequence to 


communicate to the Youth, than to' teach them 


| thoſe homely and thread-bare Arts of Moral Im- 


provement and Political Diſcipline ? For I cannot 
imagine that People are more ſelfiſh and narrow- 
minded than formerly, or have leſs Reſpect to the 


Nature of Man, his Connections with Society, or 
his political Oeconomy. 


Tux Company appeared a little frepcinad * 
Soßphron's Diſcourſe, and his unexpected Queſtions; 
but after ſome Silence, — ſaid with a kind 
of Jeering Smile, | 
Wx are much obliged to Sophron 5 his minute 
Account of the Ancient Manner of Education, and 
the ſhrewd Contraſt he has drawn between it and 
our Modern Method. For certain thoſe were won- 
drous happy Times when Men minded the Publie | 
more than themſelves, and wanted rather to be 
good and wiſe, than rich and powerful. I ſuppoſe 
Sophron had the Golden Age in his Eye, when that 
Primigenial Race of Men were contented with ſa- 
tisfying the ſimple Wants of Nature, feaſted on 
the Acorn, and were regaled with the running 
Brook. No wonder they loved their Country ſo 

— 3 tenderly 
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_ tenderly, when they conſidered her as their Mother- 


ſoil, out of which they grew, and whoſe ſponta- 

neous Productions yielded them an uncourtedAbun- 

dance. Their Education and Nurture were on her 

common Lap, and one Canopy covered their Heads. 

The Oak, the Foreſt, the Fountain, the Cave 
were all common; nor needed they to ſtrive about 


the Property of the wild Heath or the hoſpitable 


Deſart. They lived according to Nature, and had 
their Liberty circumſcribed by no Laws but her's. 
Their Manners, being faſhioned after ſo pure a 
Model, need we wonder that they were not only 
ſimple and ſober, but all referred to public Uulity, 
as Sophron informed us ? 

Bur with his Leave he puts the Caſe a little too 
ſtrong, when he ſuppoſes our Times quite negli- 
gent about Manners. Has he forgot thoſe very In- 
ſtancgs he brought from the Univerſity of our So- 
licitude about them? Is he a Stranger to the 
Severity of Diſcipline in our public and pri- 
vate Schools, or to the Pains many Parents take 
to provide their Children with proper Tutors, who 


ſhall not only principle them with uſeful Maxims, 
but watch over their Manners? As to the ſtrict 


Connection, which, he fays, was obſerved be- 
tween the Sciences and Arts, and the Practice of 
Life or Buſineſs, I will venture to prove that Mſo- 
dern Education is not inferiour to Ancient in this 
Reſpect. Has not the Science of Numbers as neceſ- 
fary a Connection with Buſineſs as it had anciently ? 
Is not the Mathematics related very nearly to Sail- 
ing, Building, Meaſuring Ground, nay, and Fight- 
ing, as well as to many other Kinds of Buſineſs ? 
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Eloquence and. Skill in Politics (the Principles of 


which by the by, are now better underſtood than 
ever) are ſtill Engines of public Utility, as well as 


of perſonal Power and Preferment. And what 


can be a nobler School of the trueſt and moſt pa- 
thetic Eloquence, and the moſt refined Politics, 
than our Houſes of Parliament, where our greateſt 
Intereſts are tranſacted in a numerous Congreſs of 
the moſt independent and intelligent Gentlemen of 
our Country, acting in the joint Character of our 
Repreſentatives and Law-givers? Our ſeveral Courts 


of Judicature are fine Nurſeries for the various Elo- 


quence of the Bench and Bar. And as to that po- 
pular kind of it which is fit for Trade and Affairs, 
what is a better School for it than our City-Com- 
panies and Clubs who aſſemble to debate on Bu- 


ſineſs? As to our Natural and Moral Philoſophy 


Ithink, without any Breach of Modeſty, we under- 
ſtand them full as well as the Ancients; and as they 
are taught in our Colleges, they are full as much 


connected with Life and the Advantage of Society, 


as they were when taught in the Schools of the 


Philoſophers, and when they divided their Scho- 


lars into ſuch oppoſite Sects and Parties. I might 
ſhew the ſame of the other Arts, whether of the 


Liberal and Polite, or Practical Kind, were the 


Detail neceſlary. - 
PexnAPs indeed Sopbron will ſtill object that, 
whatever Advantages we enjoy towards the forming 


usableandunderſtanding Men in our merely political 


Characters, that is to ſay, uſeful Members of So- 
ciety in our particular Callings and Profeſſions, as 
Phyſicians, for Inſtance, Merchants, Artificers ; 
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- ſtill the main Point is neglected, the forming our 
Manners, or making us good in our moral Capacity; 
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ſo that we ſhall diſcharge the Duties incumbent 


on us as Parents, Children, Maſters, Son, 
Countrymen. | 


To thisI anſwer, that we ſeek to improve the 


Creature Man, only ſo far as he is improveable by 


us, and the Subject of publick Authority. His 
Heart and Manners are of his own Juridiſction, 
and not to be modelled by us; and if we attempt 
to do it in any other Way than that of Perſuaſion, 
we abridge his Liberty, and make his Virtue a 
mechanical, rather than a rational and voluntary 


Thing. He is naturally a ſelfiſh and delicate 


Creature, and is made more ſo by the conſtant 


Indulgence of his Appetites and Paſſions, in the 


firſt Period of his Life; fo that to me it appears 
a mere Project to attempt to ſubdue his moſt in- 
timate and over-ruling Paſſion, or to give him that 


publick and diſ- intereſted Turn, which Sophron 
thought the peculiar Excellency of his go/den Age. 
For Men will always mind themſelves firſt in 


every Affair, and endeavour, above all things, to 
ſecure what he rightly called the Main-chance. 
And who can blame them for obeying the ſove- 
reign Dictate which Nature teaches every Creature? 

Bes1Des, Men are ſo much guided, or rather 


whirled about by Fancy, Paſſion, and mere Ca- 


price, that it is idle to pretend to inſpire them 
with one Principle of Action, or to keep them 
long ſteady to one Deſign; — they have too 
much Pride to be led farther than they pleaſe, and 
too much Obſtinacy to be ſet right, when they 
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go wrong. Yet, obſtinate as Man is, there.is no 
Creature ſo variable, or more apt to go wrong. 
Let him therefore imbibe what Principles, or be 
inured to what Habits you will, yet an inconſi- 
derable change of his Fortune, Company, or way 
of living ſhall make him a different Creature to 
Day, from what he was Yeſterday, and quite 
oppoſite next Hour, to what he is this. Nay, | 
the moſt trifling Accidents in Buſineſs, Diet, 

Health, Weather, ſhall entirely diſcompoſe his 


| Temper, and unhinge his moſt ſettled. Reſolutions. 


You may therefore impreſs upon the waxen Mind 
of Youth, the moſt lovely Figures of Modeſty, | 
Candour, Truth and Goodneſs, yet a new Fancy 
or Whim ſhall melt them down in an Hour. Po- 
verty may efface, or a ſudden flow of Wealth 
may ſtiffen the moſt humaneand generous Feelings. 
A Title or a Ribbon may blind the Judgment, 
a courſe of Pleaſure enervate the Temper, and 
any of them, or any one thing in Life, may re- 
verſe the whole tenour of the Conduct, and turn 
the Man up- ſide-down. — A Creature. who. is 
ſwayed by Intereſt, Pride and Revenge, a Dupe 
to Opinions, and a Slave to his Paſſions, and withal 
ſo variable in them, according to the new and 
ever-ſhifting Scenes of Life, muſt be a very un- 
tameable Animal, and an unfit Subject of that 
moral and political Culture, by which ancient Edu- 
cation is faid to be diſtinguiſhed from modern. 
THEREFORE in my Opinion the Moderns Wers 
a truer Inſight into human Nature, by teaching only 
ſuch Things as are teachable, and applying that 
Culture which is like to have a laſting Effect. 
| They 
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They are made ſenfible by daily Experience chat v we 
are very apt Scholars, when they can ſooth our 
Curioſity, awaken our Ambition, or ſhew us how 
we may ſupply our Wants, and gratify our Paſ- 
fions, particularly that darling one, the Love of 
Money, in the beſt Manner. Therefore Maſters 
find it no difficult Matter to inſinuate Knowledge, 
and inſtru in Arts and Profeſſions, that are like 
to turn to a good Account, in which gainful 
Ways the Improvements and Diſcoveries of modern 
Times have made us abound, more than the vaunted 
Ages of Antiquity. It is this ſolid Profit that 
renders Inſtruction truly palatable even to the moſt 
delicate Taſtes, and Wiſdom can never ſolicit her 
- Pupils unſucceſsfully, while ſhe brings along with 
her ſo engaging a 'Second. So that though anci- 
ently Pleaſure accompanied Inſtruction, as Sophron 
told us, the Moderns have improved upon ancient 
Wiſdom, by calling in likewiſe another powerful 
Aſſociate, I mean Gain, the more effectually to 

rivet her Im preſſions. 
Bor though it were a more practieable Buſi- 
| neſs than I think it is, to mould the Opinions, 
Paſſions, and Manners of Mankind, yet what 
right has any Man, or ſociety of Men, to meddle 
with theſe ? If any Perſon judges wrong concern- 
Ing his Intereſt, or purſues it fooliſhly, he ſuffers 
himſelf, but what Pretence have you or I to find 
fault with him, or correct his Folly ? If he 
does wrong, I mean to his Neighbour, he be- 
comes obnoxious to Law,. and is puniſhable by 
the proper Magiſtrate, but ſhall the Public reſtrain 


his Liberty of — or — becauſe he may 
poſſibly 
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poſſibly go wrong ? Let the Law be as ſtrict 
as you will, and Overt-acts in breach of the 
publick Peace be puniſhed with a Severity pro- 
portioned to the Crimes, but do not tamper with 
Mens Principles and Inclinations under the Pretext 
of ſecuring good Order. For if you once allow 
any ſet of Men to ſettle Opinions, and preſcribe 
Habits of acting for their Fellou- ſubjects, and by 


means of political Reſtraints, Inſtitutions and Penal- 


ties, let them propagate the one, and impoſe the 
other, you incroach upon their natural Rights and 
Liberties, eſtabliſh Monopolies in Religion or Poli- 
tics, and give the Few an Opportunity of carrying 
on a ſeparate Intereſt from that of the Many. From 
this very Source have ſprung numberleſs Broils, 
both civil and religious, which have haraſſed and 
laid waſte many flouriſhing Kingdoms. There: 
fore our modern Inſtructors have contented them- 
ſelves with retailing the Principles of an zſeful 
Knowledge to their Pupils; but leave that chime- 
rical Buſineſs of moulding their Paſſions and Man- 
ners to thoſe legiſlative Theoriſts, who in their 
Cloſets, at a diſtance from Buſineſs, have ſpun 
their airy impracticable Cobwebs, for ung 
the Human Conſtitution. 

SOME of the Company ſmiled at Eugenio s Raillery | 
and Zeal for the Honour of modern Times, which 
appeared equal to Sopbron's, for that of Antiquity. - 

AFTER a little Pauſe, I much wonder, faid 
Sophron, that Eugenio, in recounting the many 
Advantages of modern Education, has forgot 
to mention the wondrous Care of ſome modern 
Nurſeries to model the Heads, as well as _— 


— 
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of their Pupils, notwithſtanding the Impractica- 
bility he contends for. I remember an Age or 
two ago, it was the eſtabliſhed Plan of ſome pub- 
lick Seminaries, to reduce the Size and Form of 
the Underſtandings of Youth to the ſame Standard 
— to inſpire them with a ſlaviſh Regard to Autho- 
rity, merely ſuch, without conſidering its Founda- 
tions — to exclude all free Enquiry, and ſuch 
Improvements as were unfavourable to received 
Opinions — to breed an implicit Reverence and 
Attachment to Conſtitutions of an unfriendly and 
excluſive Nature, excluſive of all but ſuch as had 
the. good Fortune to think in a certain Way, or 
who, if they could not, had Verſatility enough 
to profeſs they did. Were not the Youth taught 
that all Innovations whatſoever were pernicious 
and diabolical, and that different Sentiments even 
in Points not eſſential, where incompatible with 
"Peace and Unity ? And as to the uſeful Knowledge 
which thoſe modern Inſtructors retailed, how was 
it to be found there, Were Languages and Names 
were taught, rather than Things — where a lame 
and barren Philoſophy was inculcated, to ſupport 
a lame and unnatural Theology, — where the 
Youth were inſtructed in Arts that at beſt were in- 
active and: loquacious, or elſe ſubſervient only to 
the Grandeur and Affluence of a particular Order? 
What Encouragement to ſearch after Truth, or 
honeſtly to adhere to it, where thoſe Qualities 
were in higheſt Vogue, which were foreign to 
true Merit, and of partial Influence, ſuch as an 
implicit Faith in Authority, Suppleneſs of Con- 
ſcience, 3 to Superiours, and a vio- 
lent 
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lent Antipathy againſt thoſe who were ſo unhappy as 
to differ from them? Whereas, were not a cautious: 
Diſtruſt of Authority, an Inelination to weigh Opi- 
nions and Things, a Largeneſs of Mind, that ſpurn- 
ed at Wealth and Power, when they were to be 
purchaſed at the Expence of Integrity or Man- 
hood, and an implacable Indignation at all kindsand 
degrees of Impoſition, Fraud and Tyranny, were 


not theſe the moſt obnoxious Qualities a Man 


could poſſeſs, and certain Preludes to Poverty and 
Diſgrace? I doubt theſe modern Practices have 
eſtabliſhed the very Monopolies of which Eugenio 
ſeems to be ſo afraid, and are the moſt effectual 
way of laying Embargoes on the joint iffue of Wit 
and Liberty; to which I muſt ſay, by the by, 
antient Prudence was pretty much a Stranger. 
But I fear this hopeful Buſineſs of trimming Men's 
Underſtandings, the peculiar Excellency of modern 
Education, according to Eugenio, will always prof- 
per admirably, while it is in the Hands of a ſet of 
Men who have a ſeparate, and often an oppoſite 
Intereſt to that of Mankind, and have been gene- 
rally the greateſt Patrons and Tools of Tyrants 
and Slaves. 

EUGEN1o was going to reply, when Conflant, | 
taking up. the Diſcourſe, ſaid, whatever Zeal 
Eugenio has diſcovered in defending modern Times, 
and modern Forms of Government againſt the At- 
tacks of Sopbron, I do not think he has paid great 
Reſpect to that Common-nature, of which he, 
and all of us have the Honour to partake. His 
Principles favour of too much Freedom for me. 
. is for x lapping the Foundations of all . 
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both ancient and modern. The principal Diffe- 
rence which Sophron inſiſted upon as characteriſti- 
cal of Antiquity, and in which its ſuperiour Ex- 
cellency above modern Times ſtands confeſſed, I 
mean that of moral and political Culture, he has 
plainly given up. He hinted indeed by the by, 
the Cart of the Moderns about Manners, by means 
of ſome School Seve ĩties, and the Choice of Fa- 
mily or Tavelling Tutors, who are conſidered as 
obſequious and faſhionable Domeſtics, and bar-' 
gained for juſt in the fame Manner, though per- 
haps with leſs Ceremony and Caution, than Grooms 
and Cooks. I am furptized however, that he Ml P. 
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1 TO forgot to ſupport this part of his Argument, by of 
| the notable Concern Parents ſhew to form the 7 


Manners of their Children by means of Dancing- 
Schools, thoſe elegant Nurſeries of Politeneſs and of 
Decorum, in which they far tranſcend the Anci- 8 
ents. For, befides the Methods of polite Addreſs, Pr 
which they are taught there, the Company of the 8; 


Ladies is a wonderful Inſpirer of fine Sentiments be 
and tender Paſſions, an excellent Spur to a genteel 0 
Demeanour, and acquaints the raw unpoliſhed 1 
Youth, with all the Graces and modern Decorums | 
of faſhionable Converſation. And when the Prin- iſ "* 
ciples of thoſe ingenious Arts taught there are I © 
ripened, and brought to Perfection by the many mo 


ſerious Lectures read at home, inculcated in all 
Companies, and practiſed with the utmoſt Solem- 
nity and Addreſs in the politeſt Aſſemblies, no 
wonder if the Pupil comes abroad into the World 
completely faſhioned in every Point of Manners. 
* me, Gentlemen, if I expreſs myſelf au- 
wvarcdly 
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wardly on ſo polite a Subject. For I would not let 


Eugenio's Argument ſuffer through an undeſigned 
Omiſſion.— He being ſenſible however, that So- 


pbron had the Advantage of him as to the more ſub- 


ſtantial Part of the Argument, goes to work art- 


fully enough ; he does not attempt to invalidate 


his Evidence, but endeavours to ſhew the Fact to 
be a perfect Trifle, a mere Dream of ſome ſpecu- 
lative Law-givers, who amuſed themſelves with 
Refinements above the Pitch of Nature. Diſin- 
tereſtedneſs and public Spirit, and the like old- 
faſhion'd Virtues, are down-right Cant, and the 
Pretenders to them are only a-more refined Species 
of Don Quixotes. Theſe are courtly Maxims, and he 
does well to maintain them, though in a diſguiſed 
Manner, that he may the better defend thoſe Tools 
of Power whom he profeſſes to patronize. - Be that 
as it will, they are the natural Reſult of his free 
Principles. For Max, according to him, is not a 
proper Subject of Moral Culture. If his Head 
be but well - inſtructed, his Manners may ſhift for 
themſelves. It is idle or unjuſt to meddle with 
them. They are neither to be made nor mended. 
His Character is as flexible as his Fortune, and plant 
what Opinions or Habits you pleaſe, the Accidents 
of a Day may root them up, and place new one's 
in their Stead. This is the Sum of Eugenis's Ar- 
gument. Pray, Sir, what is your Concluſion ? 
That we are to take no Care about the Morals of 
Youth, and lay them under no Reftraints, but 
leave them to Chance? According to this Way of 
Reaſoning, we muſt not ſow our Fields with Corn, 
becauſe. a Mildew may blaſt it, nor cultivate our 
Gardens,” 


A 
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Gardens, becauſe the rankeſt Weeds ſhoot up 


in the moſt improved Grounds. So we muſt 
not inſpire with good Principles, nor accuſtom 


to honeſt Habits, bete vitious ones _ de- 


. them. 
WuO dnca not _ that the Mind i is & fruls 


| ful a Soil, that if you let it lie fallow, eſpecially 
in that Seaſon when its vegetative Virtue is ſtrong- 


eſt, nay, and are not: careful to ſow and impregnate 


it 'richly, not only with Knowledge, but with 
Ingenuity and every Virtue, it will, nay and muſt 


be over-run with the moſt baneful Weeds. But 


ſays Eugenio, it is all ſuperfluous Labour: Fot 


ſuch Weeds will ſprout up in ſpite of all your 
Pains, nor can you have any Security againſt them. 
But I will venture to ſay, that VIR TU E, when 
deeply rooted in a Mind, is a noble Fence and 


1 Security to itſelf. It may indeed be ſometimes, 


nay, and often is nipt in the Bud, by the Hand of 
a rude Invader, or the Accidents of ill Weather. 


But if it is become a Native of the Soil, and grown 


to an head, it will ſtand the Shock of many a 
Storm, and hardly will any Violence or Art be able 
to tear it up. Nay, I believe I may affirm it, as 
a Maxim, confirmed by the Experience of all 


Ages, and confuted by no one Example, that 


* Virtue, genuine Virtue, reared by a juſt Know- 
e ledge of the human Conſtitution, ſtrengthened 
e by Habit, and ripened by Time, is incorrupti- 
« ble from within, and invincible from abroad. 

I do not pretend to ſay that the fineſt moral Cul- 
ture is always ſo ſucceſsful as we could wiſh ; but 


as far as it goes, it LEN leaves good Effects be- 
. hind 
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hind it. Cannot Eugene's own Experience, as well 
as his Reflection on former Ages, afford him many 
Inſtances of its ſalutary Influence? Have not 


| whole States throve and flouriſhed in Conſequenee 


of a good Education that was interwoven with the 


Frame of their Government? Was not this the 


Foundation of their Virtue, Grandeur, and Feli- 


city? When that was neglected, did they not 


become degenerate, abject and contemptible ? 

Bur here Eugenio reclaims and thinks they 
went too far, — that they had nothing to do with 
the private Taſte and Conduct of the Citizens 
that Men's Fancies, Appetites and Paſſions are of 
their own Juriſdiction — and that to uſe Force or 
any kind of Conſtraint here is an Incroachment 
upon one's natural Right and Liberty, and intro- 
duces Monopolies, and civil as well as prieſtly Do- 
mination, with their frightful Attendants. 

WERE I convinced of the Juſtice of thoſe 
Concluſions of my Friend, there is none who 
would reje& the Principles from which they flow 
with greater Abhorrence than I ſhould do. For 
Liberty, Gentlemen, is the Palladium of Britain, 
the Palladium of Mankind, which while we re- 
tain, we cannot be deſtroyed by any Power whe- 
ther Domeſtic or Foreign. But is it any Incroach- 
ment upon this Liberty, to take all wiſe and juſt 


' Precautions to promote and ſecure the Virtue and 


good Manners of our Country, not only by equita- 
ble Laws, but by ſalutary Inſtitutions ? Is it any In- 
vaſion upon our Liberty to ſubmit, with a free and 
full Conſent, to be governed by whom we pleaſe, 
and in the beſt manner, to ſubmit to Regulations 
Vor. II. © which 
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. which only reſtrain us from doing ill, and habi- 
tuate us to a conſtant Courſe. of doing well ?. For 
my Part, I am not ſo haunted with the frightful 
Phantoms either of Prieſtly or Civil Tyranny, as 

to be terrified with Names, the Appearance of Mo- 
Nopolies, ſeparate Intereſts, jarring Governments ; 

I fay, Tam not ſo haunted with ſuch Bugbears as to 
_ reckon our Liberty either of Thinking or Acting, 
impaired by ſuch diſcreet Proviſions and Orders as 
the wiſeſt States have in all Ages contrived to pro- 
mote a good" Taſte, and a right Spirit and FOR, 

among the People. 
Burr, that may illuſtrate what I mean by par- 
' ticular Facts, and not by looſe and general Obſer- 
vations, and likewiſe thaw the Advantages of a right 
Moral and Political Culture, and that it is no Ute« 
pian Scheme to forin Manners, as well as to com- 
municate-Knowledge, I beg Leave to give you a 
ſhort Account of the . Education and 
Manners. 

Tux Youth of this ſober Republic, were ac- 
. cuſtomed to the ſtricteſt Temperance and Abſti- 
nence in Diet, to go bare-footed, to wear only one 
Garment, and to endure all kinds of Hardſhips. 
They were continually employed in ſome laborious 
Exerciſe or other, Hunting, Riding, . Wreſtling, 
Throwing the Javelin, Mock-battles, and other 
avarlike. Sports. Parents did not educate their own 
Children, but at a certain Age gave them up into 
the Hands of the Public, which put them under 
the moſt inflexible Diſcipline and Authority. 

Their Maſters or Inſtructors were elder Citizens, 
or ſuch as had been * in the 75 _ 
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If any complained of the Severity of their Cor- 


rections, it was infamous for their Parents not to 
beat them again for their Pains ; becauſe their 
Complaints were deemed unreaſonable, and the In- 
clination to complain unworthy of a noble Mind. 

Their Life wastheremoteſt from Pleaſure and Luxu- 
ry that could be. They were forced to bear Hunger 
and Want, or to ſhift for themſelves by all the Me- 
thods of Ingenuity they could think of, to endure 


Heat and Cold, Toil and Diſappointment, Alarms 


and Watching, every Thing, in ſhort, that could 


harden their Conſtitution and try their Courage. 


The Boys were not found Fault with, if they boxed 


whenever they met ; nay there were Periodical 


Whipping Bouts, in which the young Rogues were 
beaten moſt ſoundly at the Altar of Diana Taurica 
in the Preſence of their Parents and Relations, 


who exhorted them to bear their Blows like true- 


hearted young Spartans. Such was their Patience 


and Reſolution, that we are aſſured by good Au- 


thority, that ſome of them would bleed to Death 
under the Laſhes which they received, rather than 
betray an unmanly Softneſs. In ſome of their 
Sham-Fights, particularly their Plataniſtæ, of 
which Cicero tells us he was an Eye-witneſs, the 
ſame. unrelenting Spirit appeared. Thoſe Bat- 
tles were fought with ſuch wonderful Contention 
of Fiſts and Teeth and Nails, that the Comba- 


tants would ſooner die than own themſelves van- 


quiſned. And indeed what other State can match 
the Inſtance of the Boy, who allowed his Entrails 


to be eaten, rather than diſcover the ſtoln Fox he 


had hid under his Garment ? The Honours which 
F 2 were 
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were ſhewn them at the Time, and the Diſtinction 
which was ever after paid to thoſe who had fignal- 
ized themſelves for their Bravery- and Conſtancy, 
both in thoſe ſevere Trials, and in their other martial 
Conteſts, gave a wonderful Edge to their Spirit, 
and was a continual Spur to manly Atchievements. 
The national Songs and Hymns they were ac- 
cuſtomed to hear and learn, contained the Praiſes of 
heroic Valour and ' heroic Deeds, performed by 
Gods and Men ; and particularly, lofty Enco- 
miums upon their gallant Countrymen, whoſe 
Virtue entitled them to the Applauſe of the Pub- 
lic, and the Admiration of Poſterity. Theſe, there- 
fore, inforced by Harmony and Numbers, did 
early and ſweetly inſtill into their Minds the 
Contempt of Life and Wealth and Pleaſure, and 
the Love of Honour, of Liberty, and their 
Country. In ſhort, the Public Muſic, Feſtivals, 
Spectacles, and all their Sports and Dancing contri- 
buted to raiſe their Courage, to recommend Vir- 
tue, to render them obedient to the Laws, and loyal 
to their Country. 

Sven Culture produced an acute, ſober, brave 
and virtuous Youth. The People ſeemed more a 
Band of Heroes than of ordinary Men. If it is the 
Genius and Priviledge of Philoſophy to beſtow a 
_ Superiority to Pleaſure and Pain, an undaunted 
Fortitude amidſt Dangers, a Contempt of Death, 
and an inviolable. Attachment to one's Country, 
then were the Spartans Philoſophers in the ſtricteſt 

Senſe, eminently ſo, They were equally formed 
to Command or Obey, All notion of private 


r and private Intereſt, was loſt in the moſt 
diſintereſted 
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diſintereſted Regard to the public Weal. The y 
were renowned for their Union, Temperance and 
Juſtice ; ſo that they became the Arbitrators 
of Differences between contending States, the 
Scourge of Tyrants, and the Guardians of the 
Liberties of Greece. In this flouriſhing Condition 
did they continue for many Years, free and un- 
corrupted at home, great and independent abroad; 
while they obſerved the Inftitutions of their re- 
nowned Law-giver. But no ſooner did they de- 


part from theſe, and relax the publick Education 


and Diſcipline, than they grew diſſolute, luxurious, 
divided among themſelves, ambitious of foreign 
Power and Conqueſts; and fell a Prey to petty 
Tyrants at home. So different are the Effects of 
Culture, or the Neglect of it ! 

THis Inſtance, among many others, may con- 
vince Eugenio, that Man is no improper Subject 
of moral Culture, and is an inconteſtible Proof of 
the amazing Hold which may be taken of the 
human Heart by right Culture ; and that it is not 
a viſionary Project to attempt to improve his better: 
Part. 

Now let me aſk him, was it any Nein 
upon Lacedemonian Liberty, which a wiſe Man 
would condemn, to inure the Vouth to ſober Fare, 
and coarſe Cloathing, to bear Hunger and Thirſt, 
and all Weathers, to watch, contrive, toil and 
ſuſtain Alarms and Dangers, calmly and without 
Fear? Would we condemn this Oeconomy in. 
a private Family, and ſhall we cenſure it in a 
State? — But Eugenio perhaps thinks it a terrible 


Abridgement of Liberty to have been confined. to 
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black Broth, and one Suit, or faſhion of Cloaths, 
and would have grumbled fadly at their long Faſts 
and nightly Excurſions. Poſſibly theſe might not 
ſuit an Engliſb Taſte and Conſtitution ; but can he 
blame the Spartan Law-giver for the high Opini- 
on he endeavoured to give them of his Laws, and 
the mean one he gave them of Property, Wealth, 
and ſenſual Pleaſure, which cramp or ſoften the 
Mind? Was it wrong to propagate among the 
People, by the whole Train of his Policy, ſuch 
lofty Ideas of their Country, ſuch a Reverence for 
its Conſtitution and Magiſtrates, and ſuch an 
Eſteem of thoſe Virtues which promoted its Proſ- 
perity and Grandeur? For my part, I do not re- 
member that any Monopolies were erected, or any 
ſeparate Intereſts, or deſpotic Deſigns ſet on foot; 
in conſequence of propagating ſuch Principles, or 
preſcribing ſuch Rules of Action, even under very 
ſevere Penalties. 

IT is upon the Account of this public and moral 
ſtrain of Culture, that I agree with Sophron in ad- 
miring ancient Wiſdom, and cannot help thinking 
that ancient Politicians either underſtood Govern- 
ment better, or had the Intereſts of Mankind more 
at Heart, than modern ones, as it is of more Con- 
ſequence to make Men good Citizens, than good 
Scholars, or ingenious Tradeſmen; and as Happi- 
neſs is more intimately connected with Virtue than 
with Knowledge. Nor would I aſcribe this fo 
much to any Superiority of original Genius, as to 
their better Education, For we ſhall find it true, 
That as States owe much of their Grandeur to 
— thoſe great Men who riſe i in them from time 
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« to time, ſo the good Conſtitution and wiſe 


« Orders of States, are the Nurſories which pro- 


« duce the greateſt Men, and the nobleſt Virtues.” 


Eu NO booked ſomewhat oddly at ſome parts 
of Conſtant's Diſcourſe, and ſeemed 946 to reply, 


when Hiero interpoſed to this; Effect. 
I am glad that Conſtant appealed - in this De- 


bate to Experience and Facts, and did not oppoſe 


Eugenio only with Vague and general Obſervations. 
I applaud his Zeal in Defence of moral Culture, 
and the Preference which he gives it to all other 
Improvements, The Inſtance he brought of the 
amazing Efficacy of the former, to give a deep 
and laſting, -nay; an almoſt indelible Impreſſion 
to the Manners of Men, appears to me ſtrong and 
full to the Point. Vet, Gentlemen, I cannot help 
regretting. the Weakneſs and Imperfection of hu- 
man Wiſdom, in the very Example .he has ad 


duced. 


| Even the admirable Inſtitutions of 2 


(I hope Conftant and Sophron will forgive me) ap- 


pear in my Mind defectiue, and perhaps too ſavage 


I ſaid defective, becauſe he had too little regard - 


to the intelligent Part of. our Frame, by his ba- 
niſhing all Learning, and moſt of the Polite and 
Civilizing, as well as Manual, Arts of Life from his 


State; and conſequently he attempted to diſſolve 
that Connattivn, which Nature has eſtabliſhed be- 


tween. our Heads and our Hearts, or Sentiments 
and Paſſions. By this he -robbed- his, People of 


many innocent and agreeable Entertainments, made 


them inhoſpitable to Strangers, who would have 


| n or improved thoſe Arts, and engaged 
5 F 4 them 
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them in an uſeleſs, and often a pernicious Idle. 


— 


neſs.— A Spartan was only a Gentleman and a 
Soldier. He would neither plough his Ground, 
nor learn a Trade, but only fight, and conquer, or 


die, 


I s41D alſo, I thought the Strain of his Policy was 
in ſome reſpe&s ſavage; both becauſe he allows 
too little Play to the moſt tender Feelings and 
Paſſions of human Nature, and upon the Account 


of the Barbarity of ſome of his Inſtitutions, if 


they were really his. All Education, whether 


public or private, muſt be founded on Nature, 


muſt give Scope and Exerciſe to the original Prin- 
ciples of the how Conſtitution, ' and muſt pro- 
ceed, if it would proceed upon a Bottom ſuffici- 
ently extenſive, and with any Probability of Succeſs: 
I ſay, it muſt proceed upon the gradualand ſucceſſive 


Evolution of our various Powers and Paſſions, but 


eſpecially the ſocial ones, in the ſeveral Periods of 
Life, Inſtead of this, he laid too early, and per- 


| haps too ſevere Reſtraints upon the parental Ten- 


derneſs, by taking from Parents, both the Pro- 
perty and entire Education of their Offspring, and 
ſubjecting the Children to the Command and Cor- 


rection of other Parents. By this Means he ſtifled 


in a great Meaſure the tender Charities of Fathers, 
Sons and Brethren, and of conſequence eut off 
many of thoſe endearing Offices and Joys which 
are the chief Band and Entertainment of private 
and domeſtic Life, Therefore I do not ſo much 


wonder that Lacedemontan Parents could, without any 


Pity or Remorſe, diſpatch thoſe innocent Babes 


| who were born lame or deformed, « and as they 


thought, 
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thought, like to prove unſerviceable to ao 


State. 
Bor I cannot reflect without Horror on the 


Inhumanity of the Gryptia, thoſe nocturnal Ex- 


peditions of the Spartan Youth, when they lay 


in Ambuſh for the Helots in the Fields, and butcher- 
ed thoſe honeſt Slaves in cold Blood, who pro- 


vided them with Bread, and did all their Drudgery, 


that they might learn by this inhuman Practice, 


the heroic Arts of Conquering and Killing. 
TRE cutting off all Intercourſe with Foreign- 
ers, did effectually put a Stop to all thoſe Duties 


of Hoſpitality, which have the fineſt Tendency to 


open and humanize the Mind, - and poliſh the 
Manners,— It is true, their Legiſlator intended, 
by theſe Reſtraints and Severities, to ſtop ſome 


of the common Sources of Corruption, and to 


form a brave, warlike, unconquerable People; 
but I hope Men may be made brave without being 


Inhuman, and Corruption be excluded otherwiſe 


than by checking the moſt gentle and generous 
Paſſions, Therefore though the public Turn of 
their Education, and that Concern for the Virtue 
of their Manners, is a noble Pattern, worthy the 
Attention of the Moderns, yet I would not recom- 
mend them as a proper Model, in che Inſtances 
now mentioned. 


Bur while I have ventured _ offer this Cuation 


with regard to the Spartan Education, I would 


beg leave to add one Remark more upon the gene- 
ral Strain of Education among almoſt all the An- 
cients, which I think defective in one Particular, 


\ 
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I cannot. but applaud the Pains they took to 
cultivate a Love to their Country, and to direct 
their Ambition and Employments to the public 


Good; but I complain that the benevolent Principle 


had too partial and excluſive a Turn with regard to 
Mankind. They were taught to look upon their 
Country as the ſole Public, and to conſider them- 
ſelves as in a State of War with all the World be- 
ſides, whom they conſidered as Barbarians, and 
uſed like Slaves, when conquered. — Even the 
more enlightned Greeks, thought the reſt of Man- 
kind the Baſtards of Nature, or a lower Species 
of Creatures; and thoſe Laws of Hoſpitality which 
were in ſuch Vogue among them, and which, 
as far as they went, were amiable Bonds of 
Union, and friendly, yea, Family-Leagues, did 
chiefly, if not ſolely reſpect thoſe Strangers, who 
were Greeks by Blood or Alliance. Hence it 
happened that thoſe ſocial Affections, which 
ſpread. through their private Communities with 
ſuch a ſalutary Influence, often inſpired them with 
 Sullenneſs and Animoſity towards People of a dif- 
ferent Nation, and formed ſtrong Confederacies, 
excluſive of the Rights and Intereſts of Mankind, 
and frequently oppoſite to them. You who know 


the Hiſtory of ancient Times, particularly the 


Roman Story, will remember r e 

Inſtances of this Fruth. 

__ I wow1D now make a Gow 8 on . 
Eugenio ſaid towards the End of his Diſcourſe, of 

the Uanfitneſs of our Nature for Moral Culture, 

Had he taken a more extenſive View. of it, I ima · 


2 it would have appeared to him not only leſs 
ſhaded, 
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ſhaded, but an admirable Subject of Culture, and 

adapted to many excellent Moral as Well as Intel- 

ſectua! Purpoſes. I allow that Man is ſelfiſh, 

ſtrongly ſo, if my Friend means by it that he ar- 
dently wiſhes, and unweariedly purſues his own 
Happineſs, or what he thinks ſuch. But he is 
kind and generous withal, bent upon promoting 
the Happineſs of others, and never better pleaſed 
with himſelf than when he has done ſo. I appeal, | 
Gentlemen, to your Experience of Nature in the 
Infant-Age, when its Dictates are moſt artleſs and 
undiſguiſed, How prone are Children to pity, and 
take Part with the weakeſt Side ! With what Af- 
fection and Gratitude do they eye their Parents and 
Nurſes, or thoſe who have done them a Kindneſs! 
So that, I believe, we ſhall find they will ſooner 
forget Injuries than Favours that have been done 
them in their Childhood. Eugenio ſays, that Man 
is a proud, ſtubborn, fierce, and revengeful Ani- 
mal. It may be fo ; but he ſhould have added 
too, that there is no Creature more mild, gentle, 

docible, and tender-hearted. His Pride makes 
him ſo much the more governable : For only 

humour his Foible artfully, and you may turn him 

which way you will, and make him what you 

pleaſe. — But almoſt every Thing has two Faces, 
a right and a wrong ; 'and in nothing does this 

Duplicity of Aſpect appear more glaring than in 
the Subject before us. That Quality or Affection, 
which when viewed on one Side appears fair and 
lovely, will, on the Reverſe, ſtrike you with it's 
Deformity. Eugenio fixing his View on the dark 
Side, and being converſant with Men of a certain 

Character, 


— 
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Character, obſerves ſomething that has the Ap: 
pearance of Pride, and being accuſtomed to con- 
nect this Name with the Idea of ſomething vitious, 
he ſuppoſes that Appearance to include in it an 
over-weaning Conceit of one's ſelf, and a ſullen 
Contempt of others; and this, by a quick Tranſi- 
tion, he aſcribes to the whole Species without Ex- 
ception ; but when I ſurvey the ſame Quality, or 
rather Appearance, on a more favourable Side, I call 
it Self- Eſteem, or a Senſibility of Praiſe ; and yet, 
perhaps, in Compliance with Cuſtom, which does 
not always diſtinguiſh very accurately between 
Names and Things, I uſe the general Name, 
though in a more innocent Senſe. What he, when 
viewing Things in one Light, calls Fury or Re- 
venge; I, who conſider them in another, call 
by the ſofter Name of juſt Reſentment. That 
Hierceneſi and Obſtinacy of Temper, which are fo 
blameable when directed to wrong Objects, I would 
call Courage and a noble Ardor, when engaged in 
the Proſecution of what is right. It is partly for 
want. of Attention to thoſe ſubtle Differences of 
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Things, and the confounding them under common 1 
Names, and partly the making Qualities peculiar a 
to ſome Individuals of our Acquaintance, from q 
whom we take our Meaſures, Characteriſtics of 8 
the whole Species; J ſay, it is this unphiloſophi- 1 
cal Conduct that has introduced ſo much Ambi- tl 
guity and Confuſion into Moral Subjects, and * 
which has particularly rendered Obſervations on h 
Human Nature ſo looſe and uncertain. a 
Bur not to diſpute with Eugenio about the * 
th 


Meaning of Wards, thoſe very Qualities which he 
| 8 
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thinks ſuch Obſtacles to Moral Culture may be em- 


ployed as Inſtruments for the conducting it mare 
ſucceſsfully. That Pride which he finds Fault 
with, may be improved into a juft Senſe of the 
Dignity of our Nature, and be made a Spur to 
Emulation and Diligence, as well as a Guard to Vir- 
tue. That Self/bneſs which he aſcribes to the Spe- 
cies, may, by being well informed and rightly 
conducted, nay, and will lead to the fame vir- 
tuous and honourable Activity in ſerving the Pub- 
lic, as the moſt diſintereſted and benevolent Af- 
fections. In ſhort, I do not know a ſingle Paſ- 
ſion that is of the original Growth of our Nature, 
which may not ſerve as a Foundation for ſome 
Virtue, or be in ſome Meaſure miniſterial to it. 


Let Nature therefore be directed right, and the Paſ- 


ſions, by Means of proper Diſcipline, be kept 
within the Bounds preſcribed by it, and the Pupil 
will imbibe ſuch Principles, and contract ſuch Ha- 
bits, as muſt render him wiſe and good, happy in 
himſelf, and truly uſeful to others. 
IPERCEIVR, ſaid Simplicius, it is a difficult | 
Matter to avoid running into Extremes in giving 
one's Opinion upon ſo intereſting, and withal ſo or- 
dinary a Subject, as is that of Education. It is ge- 
nerally allowed to be the Art of forming or training 
uþ Men, But it is not fo generally agreed in what 
this Art conſiſts, or how it is to be managed. Ac- 
cording to the different Proſpects which People 
have taken of the Creature who is to be formed, 
and the more or leſs important Light in which they 
have viewed the ſeveral Parts of his Conſtitution, 
they have ſet about this * Buſineſs in diffe- 
rent 
1 


— 
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rent Ways, and thought it a more eaſy, or a more 


difficult Matter. Eugenio thinks our Head and 
Hands the only proper Subjects of Education. 
Sophron and Conſtant make it the Heart, or at 
leaſt ſeem to give it the Preference. Eugenio calls 
this an impracticable Subject, and all moral Cul. 
ture the next Thing to chimerical. Hiero ſeems to 
think this an eaſy Buſineſs, and that Nature does 
as it were bend of itſelf to the Hand of Culture, 
Such Differences in Opinion, and conſequently in 
Practice, we find to be National. In ſome Coun- 
tries the Imagination is thought the principal Fa- 
culty in Man, and therefore the Arts dependent 
upon it are chiefly valued and taught. So that the 
Education there lies in forming and cultivating it, 
and the Youth are accompliſhed in Painting, Poetry, 
Sculpture, Mufic, and all Works of Taſte. In 
other Countries or Societies at leaſt, Man ſeems 
only to be confidered as a religious Creature, and 
therefore the only Education there that is worth 
naming, is the breeding up Prieſts and Eccleſiaſticks 
of every Tribe. War ſeems to be the ſole Edu- 
cation of ſome Countries, as it was of Sparta and 
of ancient Rome likewiſe, if we add Eloquence 
to it. In Athens, Man's political Character ſeems 
to have been chiefly regarded, and in this both So- 
phifts and Philoſophers, who were the profeſſed 
Teachers, agreed, to direct the Views of their Pu- 
pils to make a Figure in the Republic, as able 
Speakers and Stateſmen, or good Citizens. If I 
durſt hazard a Criticiſm upon the Genius of Bri- 
tain in the Affair of Education, I ſhould fay, that, 
it conſidered Man in a greater Variety of Lights 


— 
— 
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than any other Nation Whatever, and that ac- 


f cordingly, Education takes a more extenſive Range 
5 here, than any where elſe. But was I to gueſs at 
-— that Part which has the Aſcendant over the others, 
1 1 ould fay that Britain chiefly regarded Man in 


his aive Capacity, or as 4 Creature made for Bu- 

: 4 fineſs, yet ſtill in too narrow and contracted aSenſe: 

I mean with a View only to his own private Inte- 

& Wl reſt, or that of the particular Order to which he 

gay belongs ; and therefore the grand Hinge of Educa- 

tion turns upon Teaching a Craft, or expeditions 

N « Art of acquiring Wealth and Power.“ Accord | | 
* ingly, look through all Profeflions, and obſerve 
ax the Maxims which govern them, and you will ſee 

them point with an unerring Steadineſs to this 

Scope. Phyfic, Law, and Divinity, are conſi- 

75 dered, as Sophron remarks, only as lucrative Em- 


In ployments, and the whole previous Courſe of 
5 Study is gone through as an inevitable Drudgery for 
10 the Sake of the Fees and a Living. The Soldier 
5 talks of his Country, but fights for his Pay, and 
| would gladly ſell out in the Time of War, could he 
a afford to live without Pay, or do it with a good 


Grace. In ſhort, the Mercbant, the Artificer, and 
920 too often the Studicus Drudge, for what do they 
toil and ſweat, and drag out a tedious Apprentice- = 


8. ſhip, but to make a Fortune, or at leaſt to earn a 
ed tolerable Livelihood ? Cain or Iutereſt, in ſome 
u. Shape or other, is the Cod, the prefiding, the all- 
ble directing Genius of Britiſb Education, and hardly 


will any Man eſcape Ridicule, who -ſerioufly pro- 
fr feſſes to regard the Public in the Buſineſs which he 
wy chuſes for Life, or who ſacrifices either Eaſe or 


Fortune, 


» 
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Fortune, or Power to it, but in Hopes of mers 
ample Returns for his Service. 

Bur vhether thoſe Remarks upon the Genins of 
Education that prevails here, or elſewhere, be true 
or not, I think one Point is evident, © That if 
Education is indeed, what it appears to be, the 


« Art or Method of forming Man, then it muſt 


* be ſo far defective, as it neglects to improve any 
te eſſential Part of his Conſtitution, or beſtows 
te the greateſt Pains in cultivating thoſe Powers of 
« his Nature which are of leaſt Conſequence 
* to his own Happineſs, or to that of others. 5 
The moſt finiſhed Education confiders him as a 
complete Creature, compounded of various Powers, 
among which there is a proper Union and Sub- 
ordination; and as placed in different Relations and 
Connections to which thoſe Powers point; and in 
Conſequence of this joint View, it employs thoſe 
Handles which Nature affords, to improve and 


perfect his ſeveral Powers of Underſtanding, Ima- 


gination, Affection and Action, that he may uſe- 
fully and happily fulfil the Duties which _= 
out of his State. 
| Oux Converſation has chiefly nl upon his 
moral and political Powers and Connections, which 
are of great Importance, and have been thought 
ſo by the wiſeſt Governments. Eugenio thinks it 
a delicate and dangerous Affair to meddle with 
thoſe, becauſe it may be improved by the Mana- 
gers of States to whom ſuch a Buſineſs is en- 
truſted, and who are generally ambitious and de- 
ſigning Men; I ſay, may be abuſed by them to 
forge Fetters for the Underſtandings of the Sub- 
jects, 
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jects, or to incroach upon that Freedom of Action | 
which Nature bequeathed them, and which So- 
ciety was deſigned to ſecure. I ſhall add nothing 


to what Conſtant juſtly obſerved in anſwer to that 
Scruple, but only this; that as Eugenio himſelf 
did not exclude the Way of Perſuaſion, which 
impoſes no kind of Force on the Reaſon or Rights 


of Mankind, fo I ſee no Harm in endeavouring, 


by proper Repreſentations, natural or moral Ex- 
hibitions, Pictures, Emblems, Monuments, Acti- 
ons, or ſenſible Entertainments, to impreſs the 
Imagination and Heart of Man with a Senſe of 
Right and Wrong, of Virtue and Vice; juſt and 
enlarged Conceptions of the Public, and of their 


Connections with it; an high Veneration of Laws 


and Orders; and an heroic Love of thoſe Duties 
that reſpect Society and Mankind, Such Impreſ- 
fions, he muſt allow, have nothing unfriendly or 
favouring of Impoſition on the Liberties of Man- 
kind, yet their Efficacy on the Minds of Youth 
is very inſinuating, and almoſt irrefiſtible, and 


often productive of the moſt eminent Virtues: 


Therefore I fancy my Friend will hardly condemn 


thoſe ingenious Arts, by which Sophron and Con- 
fant told us the Legiſlators of Antiquity uſed to 
form the Imagination and Taſte of their Fellow 
Citizens, to a ſupreme Reliſh of Union among 
themdalves, of Submiſſion to the- Laws, of Zeal 
for the Public, and of all thoſe Virtues which re- 
ſpected private or public Life. And ſurely thoſe 
Arts were not the worſe, nor the leſs likely to 
produce their Effet, that they were interwoven 
with the Laws and Policy of the S 
Vor. 1 & G nor 


| 
1 


J 
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nor do we hear that they were ever employed _ 
Engines of Tyranny or Oppreſſion. 

Ir Eugenio went too far in ſuppoſing this in 
Culture impracticable, I do not know, whether 
| Hero does not err on the other Extream, by ima- 
gining it too eaſy a Matter. That we have 
Principles which difpoſe us for moral, as well ag 
political Culture, will not I believe be called in 
Queſtion, but we find thoſe often warped by a 
bad Conſtitution, or ſtrangely perverted in their ( 
Uſe and Application. Were our Paſſions balanced I 
in juſt Proportion with each other, and nicely F 

q 
0 


matched with Reaſon, the forming Work might 
go on ſmoothly. But, alas! how ſeldom is this 


the Caſe? Many natural and adventitious Clogs (1 
ariſe, which make the Teacher and Pupil move C 
heavily; and accordingly the Road to Learning 81 
and moral Improvement has been repreſented by to 
enctent, as well as modern Moraliſts, as lying up lit 


Hill. Life itſelf has been called a Warfare, and 
the Paſſions deſcribed as the Beaſt with many 
Heads, with whom we muſt wage continual War, 
And is it not a common Complaint, © That good 

< Habits are eaſier effaced than bad, but that 

Vice is learned without a Maſter? Would not 

one conclude from hence that this is a Native of 

the Soil, but that the others are Exotics, which 
muſt be forced up with artificial Heat, and more 


than ordinary Culture ? 
Uzon the Propoſal of theſe Difficulties, the 


Company fixed their Eyes on Philander, as if they 
expected to hear his Opinion, He continued filent 
a while, and then ſaid, ſmiling, | 
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I rinD, Gentlemen, by the Meaning of your 
Looks, that I am called upon to give my Opinion 
upon the Subject of your Debate. You have al- 
ready ſaid ſo much on both ſides of the Queſtion, 
that I ſcarce know what to add more. However, 
J will make a few Remarks for Form's Sake. . 
Ir muſt be confeſſed that there is a notorious 
Difference between ancient and modern Education, 
The Former was certainly more public and politi- 
cal, I do not know whether the Latter be not 
more extenſively Active and Practical. Ancient 
Politics regarded the Arts of Yar more: The Mo- 
dern ſeem more ſtudious of thoſe of Peace. An- 
ciently Men were conſidered in their moral and 
civil Capacity, and accordingly were formed good 
Citizens, Speakers, Soldiers and Seamen ; for the 
Strength and Proſperity of the State was ſuppoſed 
to lie in a numerous, brave, and well-trained Mi- 
litia, it being the received Opinion, That thoſe 
* only can be ſafe who are ſtrong; and that no 
e People was ever well defehded but thoſe who 
* fought for themſelves; and therefore the learning 
their Exerciſes was a principal Part of their Edu- 
cation; but being leſs acquainted with Trade and 
the Mechanical Arts, they were the leſs concerned 
about them. However, with regard to the gene- 


nal Strain of their Education, it muſt be confeſſed, 


that one great Advantage the Ancients had over us, 
was merely accidental, and not owing to their 
ſuperior Skill ; the Greeks generally ſtudied noLan- 
guage but their own ; whereas a great part of our 
Lives is ſpent in learning foreign or dead Languages. 
What Wonder then is it, that they underſtood the 
GC. * 


— 
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Energy and Beauty of their own Tongue, better 
than we do of ours; conſequently that they were 
better Orators and Poets, or more early applied 
themſelves to the Knowledge of Things than we; 
and had more Time to ſpare for bodily Exerciſes 
and political Training? In this the Moderns are 
more to be lamented than blamed. Beſides, the 

whole Syſtem of Politics is altered by the Gothic 
Eſtabliſhments introduced among us, and the vaſt 


[Increaſe of Trade and Navigation. A greater Se- 


cretion is made in the different Arts and Occupa- 
tions of Life; theſe are diſtributed among different 
Ranks and Orders of Men, which are kept quite 
ſeparate and diſtinct from each other. The Buſi- 
neſs of War is left to Mercenaries, Navigation to 
Seamen, Divinity to a particular Order, and ſo 
of the reſt. But anciently theſe ſeveral Characters 
might all be, and often were ſuſtained by the ſame 
Perſons. From hence, and other Circumſtances, 
it has happened that the Moderns, and particularly 
our own Country have conſidered Man, as chiefly 
formed for Private Action, and thoſe peaceful Arts 
and Improvements that contribute not to the mak- 
ing him more Brave, Sober, or Public-ſpirited and 
Politically Good, but to the rendering his Life more 


Eaſy, Comfortable, and Afluent. Accordingly the 


Turn of our Education lies rather, as Simplicius 
obſerved, towards Byfineſs and all the gainful Pro- 
feſſions, or to thoſe practical Arts which are con- 
netted with Wealth and Power. Therefore the 
prime Art now ſtudied is to know the Wants 


and Foibles of others, that by ſupplyi ing the 


8 , on, and nn yourſelf artfully to the 
« other, 
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« other, you may ſecure the main Chance, and 
ce be as independent as pallble on the reſt of ; 
« Mankind,” 

To reach this End one applies to Figures, the 
keeping of Accompts, and to every Branch of 
Commerce ; another plodds at Agriculture and 
Country-buſineſs ; one improves himſelf in the 
Mathematicks for the Sake of Gunnety, Fortifi- 
cation, Navigation, Architecture, Meaſuring :. 
Another learns natural Philoſophy, Chymiſtry, 
mixing or working Metals and the like. By this 
means indeed, Men become uſeful to the Public, 
by diminiſhing the Wants, and increaſing the 
Pleaſures of Life; and in this Senſe may be called 
Politically Good ; thus far our Education profeſſes 
to go, but it does not for ordinary, ſeem to aim 
much higher. The Reaſon why the Education 
which moſtly prevails, is carried on in the private 
Way by Tutors, and Boarding-Schools, and why 
there is little or no public Teaching in our Uni- 
verſities, I aſcribe in a good Meaſure to the Tem- 
per of the Nation, which is ſcarce flexible and 
tame enough for the Public and Authoritative 


Way. Whether it be owing to our Liberty, or 


the natural Sullenneſs of our Temper, or to what- 
ever other Cauſe I do not know, but we cannot 
think of attending Lectures, ſubmitting to Forms 
and rigorous Diſcipline, or going through a tedious 
Academical Courſe of Studies. And indeed, I 
deſpair of ſeeing any Thing done in this Way, 
unleſs our Government were to interpoſe in a 
Matter of ſuch public Concern, and new model 


our Education. 
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Tur indeed is an Affair of infinite Delicacy, 


and would require a thorough Inſight into human 
Nature, and the Principles of Government to exe- 


cute well, without falling into the Inconveniencies 


ſuggeſted by Eugento, But without enquiring at 
preſent into ſo nice a Controverſy, farther than has 


been already done by thoſe who have ſpoken be- 
fore me; I would only take Notice of ſome Prin- 


| Ciples i in the human Conſtitution, which prepare 
it for the moral Culture; thought neceſlary for it's 
Improvement ; which will probably lead us to a 


more diſtin& View of the fitteſts Ends and Methods 


of Education, and the Cauſes of thoſe Difficulties 
which Simplicius obſerved were often weighty 


Clogs upon it. 


I cannoT help thinking that the Structure or 


Organization of Minds, if I may ſo expreſs it, is full 
as regular and perfect as that of Bodies, and that 
all the Faculties of the one are as complete in them- 
ſelves and ſubordinate to the Whole, as ſeveral Parts 


and Organs of the other. All Bodies, whether of 


the Vegetable or Animal Kind, tend naturally to 
Maturity, and the Perfection of the reſpective Spe- 
cies, and will attain it, unleſs they are hindered in 
their Growth, or hurt by external Violence. They 
are conſervative of their own Natures, and when 


put out of their natural State and Poſture, ſeek to 


reſtore themſelves. Thus the human Body, when 
nouriſhed by congenial Aliment, and undiſturbed 
by Force from without, continues growing till it 
has ſhot up into it's full Strength and juſt Propor- 


tions; and as it refiſts and is armed againſt all Vio- 


lence, ſo when it is hurt, or any how diſordered, 
it has Sanatery Princi Pes within itſelf, by which 
5 4 | Nature, 
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Nature, if not over-born by ſuperiour Force, 
works off the Diſtemper, and accompliſhes a Cure. 
Now I ſhould think it a ſtrange Phenomenon in 
the Order of Being, if the Analogy did not hold 
throughout, if there ſhould be ſo much Coherence 
and Symmetry, and ſuch Principles of Defence 
and Self-Preſervation in #nferiour Natures, by 
which they operate towards their own Perfection, 
and nothing of this Kind in fupericur Natures, 
Would not this argue Impotence, or a ſtrange Par- 
tiality, or ſomething worſe in the Author of ſuch. 
a Conſtitution of Things? But is this really the Caſe? 
Is there not an evident Growth in Minds, a gradual 
Expanſion of their Powers, an Aſcent towards 
Perfection? They are naturally attractive of oral 
as well as intellectual Qualities, find Reſt in them as 
their proper Element and Center, but are ſtrongly 
repulſive of all ſuch as are of a contrary Nature. 
Tux Mind not only contains within itſelf Ideas 
of the beautiful, decent, grand and virtuous, but 


thruſts itſelf forward in Purſuit of theſe, and is reſt- 


leſs and unſatisfied till they are attained. Truth 
and Knowledge are its natural Food, ſuitable and 
ſatisfactory to the intellectual Eye, as Light and 
Verdure to the Organs of Sight. Though the 
Mind often falls into Error, yet it never admits it 
but under the ſpecious Appearance of Trath. Vice is 
too ſhocking to be entertained as ſuch. It is always 
maſqued with ſome deluſive moral Form, ſome 
fair Pretence of Honour, Bravery, Magnanimity, 
or a leaſt a neceſſary and innocent Self-regard.— 
Whereas Candour, Generofity, Friendſtip, Bene- 
volence, and in ſhort, all the Virtues appear always 


and in every Light amiable without any Varniſh or 


G 4 foreign 
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foreign Ornament; the Heart feels a thorough 
Complacence in them and in itſelf on their Account. 


Theſe ſuſtain, nouriſh and ripen it to Perfection. 


When the Mind is divorced and ſeparated from 


them, it is ſtrongly Elaſtic, ſo to ſpeak, ſeeks to 
rejoin them, and like a Bone out of Joint, is un- 
eaſy and pained till it be reduced to it's natural 
Poſture And though by continuing long in that 


unnatural State, it ſhould become habitual, and 


conſequently be attended with no extraordinary 
Pain, yet it is both deformed in Appearance, and 
makes the Motions of the Mind irregular and 
troubleſome ; nor can it, while it is affected in this 
manner, enjoy that Pleafure which ariſes from the 
ſound State and Exerciſe of it's Powers, It is 
generally obſerved, that the natural State of every 


Creature, I mean, that which is agreeable to it's 


original Conſtitution, and the Order and Subordi- 
nation of its ſeveral Powers, is it's beſt, eaſieſt and 
happieſt State; and that every Deviation from 


that State, entails upon it a proportionable Degree 


of Pain and Miſery. Now the Violence which 
an ingenuous Nature ſuffers, when the Conſtitution 
and Laws of it's Being are violated, the Strug- 
gles which aSenſe of Honour and Virtue make be- 
fore they quit their. Hold, the Shame and Remorſe 
which follow the Corruption, with all the Con- 


vulſions, the Dread and Irreſolution of growing 


Villany, I fay all theſe appear Symptoms of an 


unnatural and perverted State : Whereas every 


Stage of advancing Virtue is a freſh Addition to 


one's Pleaſure, and gives a briſker Tone to the 


ſeveral Powers of Action ; conſequently, a Pro- 
1 | greſſion 
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greſſion i in ſuch a State muſt be according to the 
Order of Nature, or the Original. een of 
the Creature. 

Man was made for a progreſſive State, and, as 
he riſes from very ſmall Beginnings, ſo he paſſes: 
through a greater Variety of Stages in his Progreſs: 
to Maturity, and continues longer in them than any 
other Creature we know. It ſeems to be one of 


the fundamental Laws of this Progreſſion, ©* That 


ce the inferiour and leſs noble Powers or Prin- 
« ciples of his Conſtitution ſhould grow up and 


come in Play before the higher ones, nay, and 


e attain very conſiderable Degrees of Strength; 
e while the others have ſcarce made their Ap- 
« pearance, or appear only in the Bud, very weak 


* and imperfect ; even as Trees put forth Gems, 


* and then bloſſom before the Fruit unfolds itſelf. 
In conſequence of this Law, the firſt Stage of our 
Progreſs is, that of Senſe and Appetite. Theſe ſoon 


attain their Vigour, and get the Start of Reaſon 


and all the Upper Faculties. They ſeem to be as 
quick and active in Infancy, as in the Prime of 
Life, while there is hardly any Glimmerings of 

Thought or Underſtanding. Hence it is, that 
{ſenſible Objects, which croud from all Quarters 
upon the Organs juſt unfolded into Action, make 
the firſt, and conſequently a mighty Impreſſion 


upon the ſuſceptible Creature. And thoſe ſen/ible 


Wants which affect the Preſervation and Sub- 


ſiſtence of the Creature, ſolicit the Appetites with 


quick and conſtant Returns, Theſe cannot be re- 
ſiſted without Violence and Pain. Mean time there 
is no ſuperior Power to moderate theirInfluence, and 

controul 
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eontroul or correct the Impreſſions of Senſe. What 
is the Conſequence? The Creature muſt contract 
Affections ſuitable to that State, and as it's Ideas 
are only ſen/ible, theſe muſt be of the fame Stamp; 
that is to ſay, the Mind will only deſite Senſible 
Gratifications, which, being frequently indulged, 

will form a Senſual Habit and Bent. This Habit, 


having got early Prepoſſeſſion, and if unchecked 


by Parents and Nurſes, having had full time to 
ſettle itſelf, gains the Aſcendant over the Mind, and 
often erects ſuch an Empire over the other Paſſions, 
as is very difficult afterwards to be ſubdued. The 
Tyranny of Appetite, and of thoſe Paſſions grafted 
upon it, muſt be unavoidable, while Parents and 
Nurſes concur in indulging them and ſtrengthning 
their Power ; — while they even prevent their 


Cravings—and ſtir up the very Paſſions they ought 


to quell and moderate. Thus, I have ſeen Children 
ſcold ere they could ſpeak, and taught to ſtrike 
before they could cloſe their Fiſts. Things going 
on at this Rate during the Infancy of Reaſon, Ap- 


petite and Paſſion, elder Brethren to it, as an able 
Philoſopher terms them, prove too ſtrong a Match 


for it, and carry all before them, fo that it can 
ſcarce make Head againſt thoſe it's elder Antago- 
niſts. Whatever is thus grown habitual to the 
Mind, is become ſo far natural, and cannot be re- 
moved without Difficulty and Force, The Remo- 
val of Old Habits and Introduction of New One's, 
muſt therefore be a Work of Time, of much At- 
tention and frequentExerciſe. This, I-apprehend, 


is one en, _ Moral Cans, and the Go- 
vernment 
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vernment of our Appetites and Paſſions is repre- 

ſented asa Struggle, a Fight, a Progreſs up Hill. 
Wu Arx renders the moral Improvement ſtill 
more difficult is the early Influence of the IMacr- 
NATION, Which ſeems to be the next Power that 
opens and expands itſelf in the Growth of the 
Human Mind. Thoſe who do not attend to it, 
will hardly believe how buſy the Minds of Child- 


ren are in obſerving every Thing that is ſaid and 


done by People about them, in combining Images 


and Relations, drawing Concluſions, and forming 


all kinds of Aſſociations of Ideas. A Smile, a 
Frown, a Nod, or Geſture, ſhall convey to them 
Ideas of Approbation or Cenſure, Complacence or 
Diſlike, as ſtrongly as the moſt ſignificant Lan- 
guage. The Example, or even the Silence of their 
Parents ſhall be interpreted by them, as a ſilent 
Sanction of certain Actions. A Rattle, or any 
little Gew-gaw, by having certain Images of Pre- 
tedency, Honour or Power annexed to it, may be 
as intoxicating to them, as a Crown to Perſons of 
full-grown Underſtanding. An Hobby-horſe, or a 
new Suit of Cloaths, beſtowed at an improper Time, 
or accompanied with unfavourable Circumſtances, 


may have as fatal Charms to the young Imagina- 


tion in giving a wrong Taſte of Happineſs, in 
feeding improper Paſſions, or in raifing juſt one's 
beyond their true Meaſure, as a Woman or a 
Golden Bribe to a mature Imagination. For it is 
not the real Grandeur, or Littleneſs of Objects, but 
the Opinions we form and the Qualities we annex 
of ourſelves, or are taught by others to annex to 
them, that give them all their Power to move or 


enchant 
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enchant us one Way or other. As the Imagina- 
tion of Children is active and luxuriant, their Spi- 
rits impetuous, their Reaſon weak, and their Ex- 
perience ſmall, it is eaſy to ſee that, what from In- 
ſtruction, Example, Converſation, and a thouſand 
little delicate Circumſtances, the Infant-Mind may 
form infinite wrong Aſſociations or Opinions of 
Good and Il, Right and Wrong. Theſe muſt iſ- 
ſue in miſplaced or irregular Aﬀections and wrong 
Habits, the ordinary Sources of Vice and Miſery. 
While there is ſuch a Variety of Avenues by 

which Corruption may be introduced, as it works 
its way ſo inſenſibly, and generally by ſuch flow 
Degrees, is it any Wonder to ſee this early Seaſon 
ſo fruitful of Extravagance and Folly, and human 
Characters ſo much daſhed, as we too often find 
them, with Imperfection and Vice, and that it 
proves ſo difficult to aſcertain either the Riſe or 
Progreſs of that Corruption ? Diſorder being once 
admitted and grown habitual, it muſt, conſider- 
ing the Activity of the Mind, increaſe, and become 
difficult to remove in Proportion to the Time and 

Vigour of it's Growth. And this cannot but prove 
a a tedious Proceſs. The falſe Opinion muſt be 
_ rectified, and the wrong Habits ſubdued, that is 
to ſay, thoſe Exerciſes which have grown familiar, 
and conſequently agreeable, muſt be unlearned, 
and new one's entered upon, All this requires 
much Diſcipline, Reſtraint and Self. Correction. 
This may farther account for the Difficulties that 
are found in Moral Culture, many of which might 
have been prevented, had it e early, and been 
iht conducted, | 


Ir 
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I x ſeems to be another Law of Nature in the 
Growth and Progreſs of the Mind, . That the 
«© Exorbitancies it has run into in a previous Stage, 
« ſhould uſher in, and be a Foundation to the Im- 
« provements of the next ſucceeding One.” It is 


Experience that informs the Judgment, without 


which the raw unformed Creature knows not the 


Conſequences of his own Actions, nor how his 


Paſſions will affect either himſelf or others. Now 
every Miſtake of Judgment and Exceſs of Paſſion, 
having certain Evils and Sufferings outward or in- 


ward, and often both accompanying them, ſerve 


to inform him what his Conſtitution - is, whence 


his Good or Ill ariſes, and what Tenour of Af- 


fection and Conduct does beſt ſuit his State and 
Occonomy. Thoſe Ills therefore, are of admirable 
Uſe to correct paſt Exorbitancies, and a proper Baſis 
upon which to raiſe future Improvements, They 


arreſt the Attention, chaſtiſe the Swellings of Pride 


and Self-Confidence, allay the Heats of Paſſion, 
and compoſe the Soul to Temperance, Modeſty, 
Fortitude and Humanity: In ſhort, they anſwer 
the ſame Purpoſes to the Mind, in directing and 
ſtretching . it's Powers, and working off that Le- 


vity, Froth and other ill Humours, which grow 


out of the Inflammation of the Appetites and Paſ- 
ſions, as Vomiting, and other ſalutary Diſcharges do 
to the Body, which not only ſtrengthen the Tone 
of the Veſſels, but caſt off whatever is peccant or 
obſtructs the free Courſe of Nature. Every Stage 


then of Human Life, is a State of Experience, and 


conſequently of Diſcipline to that which ſucceeds 
it. Providence builds our Improvement on our 
Defects; 


— 
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Defects ; Wiſdom ſprings, if I may fay fo, from 


Polly ; and Vice is made a Miniſter of Virtue. 


Therefore ye cannot complain of the Difficulties 


which riſe in the Way of Moral Culture, fince 
they grow out of the Progreſſive and Probationary 
State of our Being, and carry us forward in our 
Progreſs towards the Maturity and Perfection of 
our Nature. It is the Part of a diſcreet Tutor to 


take Advantage of thoſe unavoidable Miſtakes and 
Luxuriancies of Nature in his Pupil, to prune them 


mildly without impairing the Vigour of their 
Growth, and to make him draw from his own 


Experiences the moſt inſtructive Leſſons and Exam- 


ples for his future Behaviour. 

AFTER what has been faid, it is eaſy to ſee 
what we muſt judge of the Maxim that © Vice is 
© learned without a Maſter.” Becauſe it ſome 
times precedes verbal Inſtruction, we cannot there- 
fore conclude, that it is antecedent to Example 
and all other kind of Foreign Influence. The 
ſlighteſt Occaſion, as was obſerved, conveys Im- 
preſſions, and unites Ideas which have no Manner 


of Relation or Connection in Nature; yet the 


thoughtleſs Creature, from finding them once or 
oſtner aſſociated in Conſequence of the ſame, or 
a like Accident, ſhall judge them inſeparable Com- 
panions, and act very wrong upon. ſuch a Suppo- 
ſition. Thus, a Child being encouraged once or 
oftner by indiſcreet Parents in certain Acts of Pe- 
tulance or Imperiouſneſs, ſhall connect ſuch a Be- 
haviour with Ideas of Courage and Honour, and 
glory in it, nay hardly quit that Opinion, when he 


is beat for continuing to act agrecably to it, 
_ 
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Others, being forced to endure a tedious Atten- 
dance on Religious Exerciſes, the Meaning of 
which they do not comprehend, and ſuffering ſe- 
vere Reſtraints during their Continuance are, I 
fear, undeſignedly taught to annex Ideas of Mo- 
roſeneſs and Severity to Religion, which are very 
incompatible with it's Nature. But, without pre- 


tending to diſtinguiſh what it is perhaps impoſſible 


to do, between the ſecret Workings of Nature, 


and the Acceſſions of Art, or the Influence f 


External Objects in the Progreffion of the Infant- 
Mind, it ſeems probable, that neither Virtue nor 
Vice, confidered as Moral Diſpoſitions and Habits, 
are quite untaught, but have equal Need of Ob- 
jets and Occaſions to form and ripen them ; 

which' can never be wanting, while Man is ſo 


active a Creature himſelf, and has ſo many Per- 


ſons about him to tincture his Opinions and 
Manners. 

Ir the other Part of Simplicius's Difficulty be 
admitted for true, which ſome will diſpute, vix. 
« 'That it is eaſier to decline from Virtue, than to 
« ſhake off Vice, ſome Account may be given 
of it likewiſe. A great Variety of Movements 
and Paſſions enter into our Compoſition, any ons 
of which going wrong, or exceeding the juſt Te- 
nour deſtroys the Balance, and conſequently lets in 


Diſorder. But, Virtue cannot be ſtrictly main- 


tained, unleſs the whole Frame be ſound and well- 
poized. This requires a conſtant Guard and cloſe 
Attention to every Part; whereas Negligence, 
and Inattention coſts us no Trouble. It is only 


neglecting to keep the Balance even, and Diſorder 
| 2 
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enſues. But though ſlighter Failings, a Fit of Paſs 
ſion, for Inſtance, or ill Humour, may proceed 
from Inadvertency, yet it is a difficult Matter, and 
requires gradual Training, and no ſmall Violence 
before an ingenuous and honeſt Mind can be 


thoroughly debauched. Vice muſt advance ſlowly, 


— firſt diſguiſe itſelf, as I hinted before, under an 


honourable Appearance, of ſome Virtue ſuppoſe, 
which reſembles it moſt, — next ſhew one of it's 
Features, and when this is familiar, produce an- 
other; at length Neceſſity will join it's Plea for the 
Appearance of a Third, and ſo on without End. 
Every Advance is with Reluctance, and comes at- 
tended with Pain. It is amidſt infinite Struggles, 
with the remaining Seeds of Honour and Ingenuity, 
that the Degeneracy becomes Total, and the Vil 
lain is completed. He is ſcourged through every 
Stage of the Depravity, till by the Frequency of 
the Blows his Mind grows perfectly callous and 
brawny. Hardly can any Efforts of Culture re- 
cover ſuch a Creature. When the Corruption is 
coming on, it is eaſier to prevent it's Growth; but 
as it requires leſs Labour to make a Wound than 
to cure it, to break a Bone than to reduce it, ſo it 
holds in Mental Diſorders; it muſt be an Affair of 
leſs Trouble to undo, than to reſtore a Good Af. 
fection or Habit of Mind. 

Tus, whether we reflect upon the Organiza- 
tion and Progreſſive Nature of Man; — the Du- 
plicity of his Frame, compounded of Senſe and 
Thought, Reaſon and Paſſion, and of various Af- 
fections halanced and contraſted with each other; 


— together with the interfering Intereſts that wk 
ariſe 
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ariſe from thence in the mixed Drama of Human 


Life; — or whether we conſider the Influence of 
Example, Authority, Cuſtom, Inſtruction, and 


the early Aſſociations of Ideas which depend on a 


thouſand minute and almoſt imperceptible Acci- 
dents, we need not wonder that our Life has been 
repreſented as a State of Warfare, or that the moral 


| Diſcipline is accompanied with many Difficulties. 


Yet Simplicius will give me Leave to ſay, that 
the Inſtances which have been produced, concur in 
proving Man to be a moſt fit Subject of Moral, 


Political, and every other Kind of Culture. 


From this Detail it likewiſe appears, that the 
Principal END of Education is to © Form us 
© ISE AND GooD CREATURES, USEFUL TO 
© OTHERS, AND HAPPY OUR-SELVES.” The 
whole ART of Education lies within a narrow 


. Compaſs, and is reduceable to a very Simple Prac- 


tice ; namely, © To afſift in unfolding and exerciſing ' 
* thoſe NATURAL and MoRAL Powers with which 
* Man is endued by preſenting proper Objects and 
* Occafions ; to watch their Growth that they be 
t not diverted from their End, or diſturbed in their 
Operation by any Foreign Violence; and gently 
* to conduct and apply them to all the Purpoſes of 
« PRIVATE and PUBLIC Lyfe.” This 18 


but repeating the Maxim of Ancient Wiſdom to 


FOLLOW NATURE. 

Bor, as the Creature is frequently aebanched 
in his Principles and Manners very early by various 
unavoidable Accidents, it becomes a Secondary and 
Inferiour Part of Education, « To reetify his Dij- 
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e poſition, to weed out thoſe Principles and Habits, 
ce which have been planted in his Mind, and to 


« reſtore it to it's ſound and healthful State.” 
THE Hirt, 1 would call the PLASTIC, or 


FORMING Part of Education ; the Loft the 
SANA TORY, or RESTORATIVE Part, 
which comes in as Subſidiary to the other, and is 
often neceſſary to ſupply it's Defects, and * 
its Errors. 


LI T Man's Genius and Diſpoſitions be what 


they will, it is plain that it is not the Intention or 


Buſineſs of Education to give him any new Capa- 
cities or Springs of Action, but to direct and culti- 
vate thoſe he has. The grand Queſtion is, How 
« this Aim is to be attained.” I conceive it is 
attainable principally by theſe three Ways. I. By 
INSTRUCTION. II. By HABIT; and III. By 
EXAMPLE : All which are comprehended under 
the common Name of CULTURE. Theſe are 
the great Engines by which the whole Buſineſs of 
Education is conducted, the Tools with which the 
Tutor is to work, or the Scaffolding by which a 
Child is to be reared up to a Man; any one of 
which being wanting, it muſt be lame and gene- 
nerally abortive. 

To Theſe correſpond as many Principles of our 
Nature, which are the Handles that Culture takes 
hold of, to render thoſe ſeveral Methods effectual, 
and make us the Creatures it would have us. To 
INSTRUCTION anſwers the Love of KNowLEDGE, 
or CuR1os1ÞyY and DociLiTy. To the Second cor- 
reſponds that APTITUDE WE HAVE TO CONTRACT 
MIT's, Or, A CERTAIN READINESS AND PRoNE- 

NESS 
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NES TO REPEAT WHAT WE HAVE OFTEN DONE 3 
for which Diſpoſition I do not know any Name in 
our Language. To the Third is adapted the Spixir 
of MIMICRY, or the Lovs or IMITATION, FI 
which there is not a more powerful Principlè in 
Human Nature, This was the Absage Muren 
of the Ancients, to which they traced many of 
the Arts and Pleaſures of Life. 

By Means of theſe Diſpoſitions, Man becomes 
a fit Subject of Culture, and is laid open to the In- 
fluence of it's Engines. And according ta the 
InsrRUCTIONS which he imbibes, the HaziTs 
he contracts, and the ExameLe by which he is 
formed, ſuch kind of Creature will he become, 
Virtuous or Vitious, Uſeful or Inſignificant. As 
thoſe Three Principles lay out Education into Three 
important Branches or Parts, ſo it will be the 
more perfect, in Proportion as they are 9 
mixed and diſcreetly applied. 

Wulck of thoſe Engines is likely to be 
moſt effectual in the Culture of the Minds of 
Youth, and in what Manner they ſhould be mixed 
and applied, I now refer, Gentlemen, to your 
Conſideration : But as ſuch an Enquiry is of a de- 
licate Nature, and might prove tedious, I do not 


know, whether we had not beſt adjourn the pre- 


ſent Debate to another Evening, and in the 
mean while beſtow a few Thoughts on the Sub- 
ject, that we may be riper upon it at next Meet- 
ing. 

TE Company approved of Philander's Propo- 
fal, and, after a liberal, but innocent Glaſs, broke 


up the Mee 
_ —_ DIA-, 
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"DIALOGUE XIV, 
UGENTO aſked me the other Day, as 


we were going to viſit Cleora, to let him a 


little into the Character of her Gua, dian, as I had 


once promiſed to do. 

Y ov ſhall hear, Eugenio, faid I, what 1 know 
of him; and becauſe I believe you love to hear 
whatever has any Relation to Cleora, I ſhall the 
more willingly gratify you. 

Pray do then, replied Eugenio haſtily, with- 
out any more of your Prefaces, and for my Sake 


purely; for I ſuppoſe the Subject will be no Gra- 


tification to you. 

RN ow then, ſaid I, that PHYLAX was once in 
the Way of Trade, and has had very large Deal- 
ings, which gave him an Opportunity of conver- 
ſing with People of the beſt Rank and Faſhion. 


By his Induſtry and untainted Honeſty, he ſoon 
acquired an eaſy Fortune, which he did not ſeek to 


increaſe, it being one of his Maxims, that an over- 


grown Eſtate is moſt burthenſome to the Poſſeſſor 


of it. This induced him to retire from Buſineſs, 


and live on the Fortune he had acquired. Without 


declaring it, he ſeemed to have an Averſion to Mar- 


riage, whether he imagined it to be a State of 


greater Care and Anxiety, than he was willing to 
ſubject himſelf to, or had no great Inclination for 
the Sex, or choſe to keep himſelf lingle, that he 

| might 
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might have more Leiſure to tend his young Charge, 
and fewer Interruptions to divert his Care of her. 


Whatever was the Reaſon, he continued a Batche- 


lor, and made Books, and the Education of his 


beloved Niece, his ſole Study and Delight. His 


being rather an univerſal, than profound Scholar, 
fitted him admirably for this Employment. 
I coNGRATULATE Cleora, ſaid Eugenio, upon 
her ſingular Happineſs, in having met with ſuch a 
Tutor as Phylax, at once ſo accompliſhed me diſ- 
engaged. | 

Hz is indeed, Eugenio, faid I, an eee 


and well-bred Gentleman in all Reſpects, poliſhed 


and improved by a large Acquaintance with Men 
and the Ways of the World. He can accommo- 
date himſelf eaſily to People of all Tempers, and 
by modeſtly ſeeming to reſign his own Opinions, 
draw others to the ſame Way of thinking with 
himſelf. He has a particular Talent in judging of 


Characters with great Acuteneſs and Juſtice upon 


a very ſhort Acquaintance. This Sagacity in diſtin- 
guiſhing, gives him a ſingular Addreſs in the Ma- 
nagement of Conberſation, and is of Uſe in di- 
recting him where firſt to place his Eſteem, and 
how far to cultivate the Acquaintance. Beſides a 
very remarkable Humanity, there is ſomething ſo 
ſweet and engaging in his Manners, that none can 
converſe with the good Man without loving him. 
None is more open and unreſerved than he in com- 
municating his Sentiments when deſired, or where 
he knows they will be agreeable, nor more cautious 
and diſcreet where Caution is neceſſary. He has 
an dent Love for his Country, and whenever he 
1 talks 
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talks of the Public, he does it with a peculiar 


' Zeal, eſpecially of the Intereſts of Trade and Com- 
merce, which he thinks the main Support of the 


Nation, and chief Bulwark of our Liberties. 


But this may be owing to a peculiar Turn of 


Thought, into which his early Engagement in Bu- 
ſineſs may have led him; for, moſt People think, 


that the Landed and Trading Intereſt ought not, in 


this Nation particularly, ever to be ſeparated. 
THey ſhould, undoubtedly, be treated as natural 
Allies, ſaid Eugenio, and they will beſt ſupport and 
promote each other, when they go hand in hand. 
I BELIEVE, I told you, continued I, he had 
ſerved his Country in two Parliaments ; in which 
he ſteered an inflexible Courſe between the Ex- 


tremes of petulant Faction and ignoble Depen- 


dence. But his cloſe Attendance upon the Buſi- 
ſineſs of the Houſe having impaired his Health, 


he was obliged to retire into the Country, where 


he had full Leiſure to indulge his favourite De- 


light and Employment, the Education of his 


lovely Ward. His Anxiety about her is, I may 


ſay, equal to that of a Parent, and he loves her 


with no leſs Tenderneſs; but his Affection is of 
the pure diſintereſted Kind. Her Mind is his Fa- 
vourite; to form it is his principal Concern. To 
ſee fo fair a Creature, riſing with a brighter Luſtre 
under his Hands, gives him a Pleaſure ſuperiour to 
that of a Parent. He looks upon her as his Pro- 
perty in a nobler Senſe than ordinary, and cannot 


help being ſatisfied with his own Skill, reflected 


from ſuch excellent Workmanſhip. Her Regards 


are reciprocal ; for ſhe loves him as a Parent, and 


_— 
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expreſſes, by all her Looks and Actions, as well as 
Words, all the Reverence and Gratitude of a moſt 
dutiful Chill. 

PRA x, , when did Cleora loſe her 
Parents ? | 

SHE loſt them when ſhe was not above ſeven 


or eight Years of Age. Her Father, who ſurvived 


his Wife only a few Months, ſent for her and Phy- 
lax to come to him while he lay upon his Death- 
bed. When they came, he feebly raiſed himſelf, 
and inclining forward, ſaid to his Brother, My 


dear Friend! As I have little Proſpect of enjoy- 


e ing your Friendſhip in this Life, longer than a 
« few Minutes, and muſt compoſe my Mind for 
te Death, and the Thoughts of my future Being, I 
e have ſent for you, that I may recommend my 
* Child to your Care, and devolve the whole Af- 
e fection and Duty of a Parent on you. It recon- 
e ciles me to my Departure, that I can leave fo 
« dear a Truſt in ſuch worthy Hands. Inſpire her, 
ce oh! My dear Brother; inſpire her ſtrongly with 


every Sentiment of Piety and Virtue. . Remind 


te her often what Parents ſhe had, and how much 
© they deſired to ſee her the Model and Ornament 
« of her Sex. Let no Pains or Coſt be ſpared to 
e educate her in every polite, but eſpecially every 
te virtuous Excellence.” Then turning to his 


Daughter, who was ready to burſt her little 


Soul with Crying, My only and deareſt Child!“ 
faid he, ©& You are about to loſe one Parent, but it 


te js only to exchange him for another. In your 


kg dear Uncle here, you will find a Father, Mother, 


« and Brother, Liſten to his Advice, obey and 
' H ” | *” love 
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e love him as your Father, and follow his Exam- 
e ple. Be wiſe, and modeſt and good, and God, 
te the beſt of Parents, will befriend you. To him 
* I commend and give you up. Farewel my 
* deareſt, my only Jewel! Remember a Father's 
% dying Words, a Father who loves you as his own 


© Soul. God bleſs you, Child ! and make you 


* happy.“ He then embraced them both with the 
tendereſt Affection. Neither of them could make 
any Reply for Tears and Sighs. Cleora can never 
yet mention or hear of this laſt tender Interview, 
without melting into Tears; the Memory of it 
dwells upon her Mind with 10 deep and affecting 
an Impreſſion. 

I coup obſerve Eugenio all along wonderfully 
moved with the Recital, till at Length his Eyes 
half moiſtened, he burſt out, Good Heaven 
What an early and hard Trial for ſo young a Suffe- 
rer! To loſe both her Parents in the very Infancy 
of Life, and yet not too early to have a tender Sen- 
ſibility of her Loſs ! But, I hope they left her in 
Circumſtances that raiſed her above Want and 
Dependence ? 

Yes, Eugenio, ſaid I, ſhe was left the Heireſs 


of a good Fortune, but Phylax took Care that ſhe 


ſhould not come to the Knowledge of it till her 


Mind was better balanced and prepared gradually 


to receive ſo agreeable a piece of News. And in- 
deed ſhe ſcarce miſſes her Parents in having ſo able 


and affectionate a Tutor. I never ſaw two happier 


in each other. She admires, and is formed by his 


Humanity and ſuperiour Wiſdom; he loves her 


Virtue and eaſy Complignes: His Company im- 
” proves 
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proves her Taſte and Experience, and her's enli- 


vens and ſweetens his Humour and Manners, by 
it's agreeable and ſprightly Delicacy. Thus they 


poliſh and brighten one en by the Power of 


a noble Sympathy. 


I AM perſuaded, Simplicius, ad Eugenio, could 


we engage Cleora.to talk of the Methods taken by 


Pbylax to improve ſo fair a Mind as her's, it would 
be a fine Piece of Entertainment. The Hints he 


dropt laſt time we were together on the Subject 


of Education, make me long nn to hear 


a Detail of his Plan. 


You have reaſon, ſaid I, and do not you think, 


my Friend, that coming from her Mouth, it 
would add to the Entertainment ? | 
 DovsrTLEss it would, replied Eugenio, perhaps 
to both of us, as much Philoſophers as we are, 
or would be thought to be. 
Wrrr, I have heard, Eugenio, ſaid I, and I tell 


it you as a Secret, that Cleora has drawn out with 


her own Hand, but ſtill under the Eye and Cor- 
rection of Phylax, ſuch a Plan as you wiſh for. 


Had we but Eloquence enough to prevail with her 


to ſhew it us, I dare ſay we ſhould both have 
Reaſon to be very well pleaſed. — 


By this time we had reached Phylax's Houſe, 


who was juſt gone abroad; ſo that we found Cleora 
alone, and by good Chance in his Study with ſome 
Books lying open before her, and ſome Lines or 
Figures drawn on Paper, on which ſhe reſted her 
Arm in a very thoughtful Poſture. She ſeemed a 
little ſurprized to be caught by us in this ſtudions 
Attitude, ſurrounded with Books and mathemati- 
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cual Machinery. The ſoft Confuſion in which the 
appeared, added a ſingular Gracefulneſs to her 

Looks; Eugenio eyed her with a ſingular Pleaſure, 


After a ſhort, dumb, yet expreſſive Interview, 


Cleora, recovering herſelf, faid, Gentlemen, you 


look ſomewhat ſurprized to find me in this 
Situation; but your Wonder will abate when I 


tell you that I often frequent this Place when 


Phylax is abroad, and indulge an harmleſs Curio 


ſity, which you know, continued ſhe ſmiling, is a 
pretty- powerful Principle in Women. This 
prompts me to furn over his Books and Papers, 
amongſt which you have unexpectedly caught 


—_: 
Pray Madam, faid I, do not be aſhamed that 


you have appeared in the Figure of a female Phi- 


loſopher, nor affect to hide the Veneration you 
have for the Muſes. We know they are often 
your Companions, and no bad Refuge from the 
Impertinence of other Company. Let criminal 
Lovers conceal their Amours, but let not the vir- 
tuous Few difavow a Commerce, no lefs honour- 


able, than advantageous. 
Evcexnto, perceiving that Cleora made no Re- 
ply, faid, I ſuppoſe then your worthy Friend has 
been drawing ſome mathematical Figure, or ſketch- 
ing out ſome moral Deſign ; and you have been 
tracing it over again, and obſerving the Correſpon- 
dence of the Figures with the Life. 


I FRANKLY own, ſaid Cleora, Phylax was amu- | 


ſing himſelf and me with drawing ſuch a phi- 
loſophic Picture as you talk of, was tracing human 


Life in Miniature, and pointing out the different 


Paſſions and Purſuits of Mankind, Since he went 
| 85 out, 
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out, I have been running them over, puzzling my 
Head to find a Meaning to his Groupes of Figures, 


and trying if Icouldapply them toreal Characters. 
But perhaps, Gentlemen, it is Preſumption in us 


Females to meddle with ſuch Things. 


B y no means, ſaid Eugenio, 9 


denied the common Privilege of becoming wiſer 
and better by the ſureſt Way, that of rational In- 
ſtruction? Jam confident you cannot have a more 
diſcreet Inſtructor than Phylax. 8 

I cox Ess, ſaid Cleora, he does allow me to 
go ſometimes into his Study, and look in his 
Books, though he would have me very ſober in 
the Uſe of them; for he thinks a Woman in a 


very dangerous way who runs mad after the 


Secrets of Learning : 'Therefore he tells me he is 


willing to gratify my Curioſity, as long as I keep 
it within due Bounds, 


You have been exceedingly happy, Madam 


faid I, in ſuch a Tutor, and if we may judge by 
the Effects, we muſt form the moſt favourable 
Sentiments of his Skill in training up his Pupils ; 
of which I am ſure we ſhould be ſtill more con- 
vinced, if one of them would be fo good as to 


ſhew us a Memoir I have been told ſhe has drawn 


up of the Methods taken by him to cultivate her 
Mind. 


I ax afraid; Si — 2 7 would be 


reckoned by moſt part, a very wrong- headed 


Creature; who ſhould draw up ſuch a Memoir as 


you talk of, and might expect to be received as ill 
by the Beau-monde, as Swift humorouſly de- 


Warner : 


| 
| 
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Wurkz would be the Harm, ſaid Eugenio, if 
one were to write down for her Amuſement a 


Journal of her Progreſs, any more than if a fine 


Lady were to penn a Journal of her Drefling, 
Viſits, parties of Pleaſure, and the like? Beſides, 
Madam, we imagine a private Memoir, like that 


my Friend talks of, which, we are well aſſured, 


you have wrote under your Tutor's Inſpection, 
would ſhew him in ſo amiable a Light, that we 
are confident Cleora cannot refuſe to do him that 


Piece of Juſtice. 


Hts Honour, you may believe, Gentlemen, is 
not indifferent to me, replied Cleora; and as 1 
often think it a filly piece of Affectation in our 


Sex to love to be much importuned, even when they 


have no great Averſion to what is deſired of them, 
leſt you ſhould ſuſpe& that to be the Caſe now, 
I ſhall not keep you longer in Suſpence, 

_ Havins faid this ſhe ſtept to the Cabinet that 
was in the Cloſet, and having taken out the Manu- 
{cript, brought it to us with ſome kind of Confu- 
ſion in her Looks. Then holding it out to us, 
here Gentlemen, ſaid ſhe, the Scrawl you want ; 
fatisfy your own Curioſity, We found it written 


with her own Hand, with many of her Uncle's 


Corrections and Interlinings. 
AFTER we had caſt our Eyes over it lightly, 
Madam faid I, I believe you had beſt read it your- 


ſelf, we ſhall underſtand it better. 


No End of your Taſks I find, had Cleora, 
well, Gentlemen, added ſhe, if I muſt gratify you 
in this too, I expect you will be mild and candid 


Critics, and pray do not Weich every Word with 
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od great Exactneſs. Then, taking the Paper in 


her hand, half-bluſhing, ſhe read as follows. 


„How ſhall I thank Heaven for having given | 


« me ſuch a Tutor, and I may ſay Parent, as 
my Uncle has been ſince the Death of my own, 
« whoſe Memory I muft ever eſteem ! I was 
ec indeed too young to reflect much on the Loſs of 
ce them, though my dear Father's dying Charge 


« awakened in me an Attention and Concern 


« about my Behaviour, which I never felt before. 
« But my Uncle's Affection and tender Anxiety to 


e pleaſe me, ſoon wore out of my Mind the firſt 


« Impreſſions of my Loſs. Being now committed 
« as an Orphan to his Care, he took me home 
« with him, and treated me as his own Child. I 
& was daily under his Eye. His Heart ſpoke i in 
te every Thing he did, and all his Words were 


e diftated by parental Tenderneſs. My Soul was 


* ſoon united to his, and I drank in his Inſtructi- 
ce ons with a particular Delight. Nor were theſe 
e the only Improvements; his whole Conduct 


« was an eloquent, though filent Leſſon of Wiſ⸗ 


« dom and Virtue,” — 

HERE Cleora lifting up her Eyes fon her 
Paper, faid, Gentlemen ; Phylax, drew his Pen a- 
croſs this deſcriptive Part relating to himſelf : But 
as far as I can remember I had written, that he 
was more a Father than a Maſter to his Family. 
His Servants almoſt adored him. His Houſe was 


a Refuge to the Diſtreſſed and Indigent. - His Love 


to his Friends, his Humanity to his Neighbours, 


his obliging Affability and watchful Attention to 
the Wants and Intereſts of others, made him 


equally 


| 
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equally reſpected and beloved by every one. He 
was infinitely cautious that I ſhould not be con- 
verfant with any vitious Model. But if by Chance 
I ſaw any, his Example was a powerful Counter- 


charm. I could not behold ſuch a Pattern daily 
_ Preſent to my Eyes, without a ſilent Rapture, and 
how was it poſſible to admire it, without being 
captivated in ſome meaſure, with the Love of 


Virtue ? 


Now, Gentlemen, continued Cleora, taking u up 


her Journal again, I will go on with my Ho: 


count. 
« Wurnzver I did well, he praiſed me with 


7 a difcreet Applauſe : If I did otherwiſe, his 


mild and gentle Rebukes made me thoroughly 
&« fenfible of my Error. I ſoon knew when I did 
either by his very Looks. I hung upon them, 
e and ſcatce needed any thing elſe to incline or 
e check me at his Pleaſure ; ſo prevailing was 


e their Language! His Approbation gave me the 


« moſt tranſporting Joy, and I dreaded his Diſ- 

« pleaſure as Death itſelf, As both were directed 
e by the ſtricteſt Virtue, I was accuſtomed to a 
ce Compliance with it ere I was aware, and by 


Means of the Reverence and Love I felt for the 


ce Man, had my Soul formed to a Veneration for 
« every Thing fair and excellent, and I thought 
< them included under his Character. 

« He was ſolicitous to give me every Accom- 
* pliſhment that was ſuitable to my Sex, or would 


es render me uſeful in that Station to which my 


Rank or Fortune might entitle me. 


« HE 
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4H E did not even neglect the inſtructing me in 
« ſuch Paints as are thought Trifles by the Gene- 
« rality. He condeſcended himſelf to teach me 
« the firſt Elements of the Enghſh Language. He 


e would often fay,— As, it is the Buſineſs and 
60 particular Intereſt of Women to excel in Con- 


« verſation, and in the amiable Decencies of Life, 


« and to delight and poliſh the Men by their Soft- 
« neſs and Delicacy in Speaking, as well as Acting, 


'« they can hardly ſhew thoſe Talents to ſuch Ad- 


« vantage, except they have a Taſte for the Beauty, 
« as well as Propriety of their Mother- Tongue. 
Therefore, he taught me Engh/h by the Rules 
« of Grammar, and marked it's peculiar Idiom, 
« that I might ſpeak it with the greater Propriety, 
« and ſpell it with more Exactneſs than we are 
« generally taught to do. He likewiſe taught me 
« to pronounce full, to lay the Accent right, and 

* to ſtudy Eaſineſs and Gracefulneſs in ſpeaking, 
e without Mincing and Affectation. For he ſaid, 
ce that Speaking gracefully was of more Conſe- 
e quence to the Women than they are aware, ſince 
e the better and moſt ſenſible Part of our Sex are 
e apter to be caught by the Ear, than by the 
« Eyes; and fince Speech is one of the beſt In- 
« ſtruments of Female Power, by which they 
« calm the Storms of Paſſion, and charm our rude 
« Natures into a ſofter Kind of Humanity. I had 

© been at a Boarding- School near **##, till my 
« Father's Death, where I had learned Reading, 
* Writing, and a little French. He himſelf 
e added to theſe, the eaſieſt and moſt neceſſary 


Rules of Arithmetic, and he put me now and Ry 
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then upon keeping the Family-Accompts, that, 
by this Practice, I might know ſomething of 
Expence, and be qualified for the Management 
of a Family. For he uſed to ſay, that a mode- 
rate Skill this Way had ſaved many Eſtates ; and 


that it was the proper Buſineſs of the Women 
to be prudent and careful in laying out what the 


Men acquire by Induſtry and Study, or their 
painful Employments in Public Life : And this 


cannot rightly be done without keeping regular 


Accompts, It was a Rule with him to form 
me toa Taſte of that Buſineſs, and thoſe Regards 


to which he thought our Sex by Nature deſti- 
ned. This he did by accuſtoming me to take 


Pleaſure in thoſe Exerciſes and Amuſements that 
had a Connection with them: For he gave the 
whole of my Education, an eaſy, pleaſurable 


Turn, not the Air of a rigid Courſe of Diſci- 


pline, but rather of an ingenious Art of acquir- 
ing the ſweeteſt and moſt laſting Pleaſures, and 
incurring as few Uneaſineſſes as poſſible, fo 
that it was really a conſtant Series of new En- 


* tertainments, ſuch as I was moſt ſuſceptiple vi, 


and which he preſented by Degrees, as I became 
capable of reliſhing them. Thus he encou- 
raged me in taking Care of my Birds, and other 


* domeſtic Creatures, feeding the Fiſh in the 


Ponds, and other ſuch innocent Amuſements; 
and he would often make Obſervations upon 
the Tenderneſs and Care, which he had taught 


me to expreſs for thoſe poor Animals of the brute 


Creation ; and from thence would take occaſion 


to raiſe my Attention to Things of an ow, 
Con- 
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« Conſideration ; particularly to inſpire me with 
« the moſt refined Sentiments of Humanity, and 
« of that Compaſſion which I ought to ſhew to 
my Fellow-Creatures, upon Account of their 
« nearer and more. intereſting Connections. In order 
eto train me gently to a proper Method of think- 
ing and acting in a humane Manner, he entruſted 
me with giving ſmall Sums in Charity to the poor; 
e and though I did not then ſuſpect that he had 
« taken any Notice how I gave it, yet by his 
« ſometimes commending with a great deal of 
e Pleaſure my Diſtribution of it, I afterwards 
e found that he had kept a careful Eye over me 
te all the time. He ſometimes employed me in 
e laying out Money in the Family upon different 
* Occaſions, that I might gradually get Experience 
in domeſtic Affairs, and yet not feel the Til of 
* it, but conſider it as an Amuſement rather than 
0 as an Incumbrance: And he would put me upon 
many little Works of Ingenuity, which it required 
e ſome Taſte as well as Attention to execute. 
It wonderfully gratified my early Ambition to 
* be thus uſed like a Woman, and I was charmed 
beyond Meaſure when 1 happened to pleaſe his 
* Taſte. He never thought it below him to en- 
* ter into my little Amuſements, and by directing 
my Taſte in them, to train me for more ſerious 
* and important Exerciſes, Beſides the uſual 
* Accompliſhments of Muſic, Dancing, Sewing, 
* and the like, he cauſed me to be taught a little 
« "of Defigning, - which he thought no uſeleſs or 
mean Accompliſhment, as it might ſerve to 
3 one's Taſte 1 in other female Works of 
Vor. II. I « Embroidery : 
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« Bmbroidery and the like, and give a more cor- 
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rect and judicious Fancy, not only in the Choice 


of Pictures, China, and other Furniture, and 
Dreſs, but even in the more refined Arts, which 
have a near Connection with Life and Manners. 


By ſome Skill in this, he thought I ſhould be 


able to judge better of the different Kinds of 
Beauty, Elegance, and Proportion, in the ſeveral 
Works, whether of Nature, or of Art. There- 
fore he made me early acquainted with 
Prints and Copies of the beſt Maſters in the 
Way of Deſign, eſpecially of the hiſtorical 
Kind, pointed out their Excellencies, and gave 
me many inſtructive and intereſting Leſſons from 
their beautiful Works. For he was ſtrongly of 
Opinion, that the IMAGINATION is one of the 
earlieſt Faculties that ought to be cultivated and 
corrected in Children, but eſpecially in Females, 


becauſe it is there thoſe Images of Good or Ill, thoſe 


Pictures of Beauty, Decency, and their Contra- 
ries, are formed, which determine their Taſte, 
and ſway their future Conduct. Therefore he 
began with thoſe Things that are ſooneſt apt to 

catch the Female Eye and Fancy, the Finery of 
Dreſs, Beauty of Shape and Face, and the 
Symmetry of outward Ornaments. When he 
ſaw me concerned about theſe, whether in my- 
ſelf or others, or even in my Babies or Play- 
things, he pointed out to me what was truly 


beautiful and becoming in Dreſs, Perſon, and out- 


ward Appearance. He ſoon convinced me that 
there was ſomething in Dreſs far ſuperior to the 


richneſs of Habit, or glare of Ornament and 
4 4 Getoun 
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« Colours —that it lay in a certain Propriety and 
« elegant Adjuſtment of it to the natural Shape, 
« rather than in Sumptuouſneſs or Profuſion of Or- 
« naments. He ſaid that a certain Manner or Style 


« ſhould be obſerved in Dreſſing, as much as in 


« Painting. Thus, when the principal Figure, 
« or what holds the firſt Rank in any Compoſiti- 


« on, or when the Drapery is ſet to a particular 


“ Key or Pitch, with regard to Mode, Colour, or 
« Richneſs of Habit, all the inferiour Parts muſt 
te be adjuſted according to the ſame Key, and in 

e an exact Subordination to what is principal; 


that by the Symmetry of the Parts, the Uni- 


« formity of the Whole may be preſerved, and 
« no Part, by being miſplaced or over-charged, 
e may ſtrike the Eye with the Diſſonance and 


© Impropriety. He ſhewed me, from ſome of 


the engaging Figures of Antiquity, how far 
« the floating Plainneſs, and graceful Eaſe ' of 
« antique Drapery, excels the artificial Stiffneſs 
« of modern Dreſs, True Elegance, faid he, 
« imitates Nature, but does not conſtrain it, and 
never over-charges, but ſhews it in the moſt 
beautiful Light; as he pointed out to me in 
e the Example, of ſeveral Ladies of his Acquain- 
* tance, in whom I could diſcern the Advantage 
« which a true and unaffeted Taſte of Dreſs 
* gave them above others. He obſerved withal, 
e how inconſiſtent and ridiculous it would be, to be 
concerned about the Propriety and Elegance of 
« Dreſs, and at the ſame time negligent of that 
7 „ Deren of Behaviour, which adds Luſtre to 
<< every other Ornament, and which he would 
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e often ſay, ought to be regarded as an «Gent 
and peculiar Charm of our Sex. 
Wir regard to outward Beauty, he taught 
« me that it was not ſo much the Exactneſs of 
Feature, or the Fineneſs of Cofnplexion- that 
« makes a-Face beautiful, as the Reſult of the 
* whole Turn and Air of the Countenance, in 
© expreſſing thoſe lovelier and more commanding 


“ Lineaments of Beauty, which ariſe from Tem- 


<« per.” According to the Opinion of a wiſe 
Ancient, who he told me, uſed to ſay, that 
«© Beauty was the Soul or Temper, in which the 
« ſocial and ſweet. Virtues join, viſible in the 
«F ace, Of this he produced ſeveral Examples 
ee jn the Faces of my Acquaintance, in which 
uh Modeſty and the light of Good-ſenſe, and what 
c is far better, Good- nature intermingling their 
« Brightneſs, exhibited ſomething vaſtly more 
ce engaging and amiable, than the fineſt Colours 
* ofa Complexion, or the moſt exquiſite Features 
* without them. He ſhewed me in like Manner, 
« with regard to external Shape, that it is not the 
« Form which adorns the Perſon, but the Air 
<« and Behaviour which ſets off and beautifies the 
« Form—that the genteeleſt Figure cannot com- 
33 penſate for the leaſt Indecency, and may loſe 
e it's Effect through an Aukwardneſs of Carriage; 
e whereas a graceful elegant Demeanour, will make 
te a defective Perſon tolerable, and an ordinary 
« one agrecable. When Phylax ſaw me by means 
« of theſe and the like Hints; (for added Cleora, 


looking up to us, it was not ſo much by formal | 


Leſſons, as by ſhort Obſervations, eaſy Examples, 
and 
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and lively Images and Stories, that he inſtructed 
me) I ſay when he ſaw me grow more atten- 


« tive to my Behaviour, and more ſenſible of 
« Decency and Order, he endeavoured to ſhew me 
« what was peculiarly decent and lovely in | the 
te Behaviour of a Woman. 

te DicnITY and GrAviTY, faid he, are the 


te peculiar Excellencies of the Men, . and befitting - 
« their Character, as they are formed for public 


« Life, and a Sphere of Action, which requires 


« preatneſs of Mind, ſtrength and firmneſs of 


ce Reſolution, a cooler ſtrain of Paſſion, and 


« more intenſe application of Thought. Whereas 


te Dxctncy, added he, is the proper Characteriſtic 
© and Charm of a Woman, as-fuited to that ſofter 


M Oeconomy, and more private Life, for which 


* ſhe is deſtined. And it conſiſts in 4 certain 
* elegant Propriety and Delicacy of Manner, ſo 


well ſuited to the Character f her in whom it 


e prevails, and ſo diſcreetly adapted to Perſons, 
e Times and Places, as to reflect a full Image of 
e female Softneſs and Modeſty. He deſcribed ſome 
* of its principal Features— that mildneſs of Na- 
* ture which is prone to pleaſe, and yield to others, 
« and arrogates to itſelf nothing that is not due to it, 
* a modeſt Reſerve, which guards againſt an 
« affected Shineſs on the one Hand, and indecent 


_ © Liberties on the other that elegant Tender- 


* neſs which is diſpoſed to Compaſſion, and is 


e ſenſible to Friendſhip, yet is guided by Judg- - 


* ment in it's Meaſure, and the Choice of its 
cc Objects — that high ſenſe of Decorum, which 


” .. teaches one in every Circumſtance, what to 
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grant, and what to refuſe, when to ſpeak, and 
when to be ſilent, to maintain the Reſpect due 


to the Sex without Pride or Diſdain, and court 


the Eſteem of others, without Artifice or Oſten- 


tation not feigning Paſſions you have not, nor 


indiſcreetly diſcovering, or artfully diſguiſing 
thoſe you have, much leſs boaſting an Inſenſi- 
bility, to which you are a Stranger.— And above 
all, a quick Feeling of every Thing that is fair, 
honourable, humane and faithful ; withan irrecon- 
cileable Averſion to whatever is unbecoming the 
Honour and Dignity of Woman. While my 
dear Guardian thus pointed out to me 'the 
Charms of Decency, he did not fail to expoſe 


it's Contraries in their blackeſt Colours how 


ſhocking it appears to ſee Women forward in 
Converſation, vain and arrogant, 'rough and 


| boiſterous in their Behaviour, or elſe artificial 


and full of Diſguiſe ; but whenever we diſ- 
cover a Levity and Wantonneſs, then ſays he, 
we look upon them in the very worſt Light, 
as ſtript of that natural Armour, which at once 
protects and adorns them. He did. not draw 
thoſe oppoſite Characters in the faint Colours of 
general Obſervation, or looſe Deſcription, but 
ſelected from Hiſtory ſome of the moſt emi- 
nent Women of the antient World, whoſe Ex- 
cellencies or Failings render them ſtill Models, 
or Warnings to, their Sex. He took particular 
Notice of thoſe Virtues in them, which were 
peculiarly becoming in the Female Character, 
and of thoſe Vices which were an indelible 
Stain to it. Nor was he ſatisfied with Pictures 

of 
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ce of the Dead. He exhibited likewiſe living Ex- 

e amples among thoſe of my Acquaintance, who 
te appeared to me more or leſs amiable as they 
ce acted up to that high Idea of Female Decorum, 


* which he endeavoured to rivet upon my Mind. 


ce. Thus, would he ſay, obſerve the indiſcreet 
* Sphronilla, that wild Medley of Noiſe and Non- 
« ſenſe, light as Air, and as ſubje& to Storms 
« too, a perfect Virago in her Gate and Behaviour, 
« always in a Flutter, eternally prattling, ſoon 
fond, yet ſoon diſguſted, who plays the Tyrant 
« every where with all the Inſolence of Beauty, 
<« heightened by a Fortune which ſhe thinks places 
ce her above Cenſure ; covetous of Praiſe, yet in- 
« different who beſtows it ; often a Slattern in 
“ Dreſs, regardleſs in Company of the Diſtinctions 
* of Perſons and Things; and who can facrifice 


any Decency in Life to her Pleaſure or Pique: 


e Such, and if ſuch, how odious is the fantaſtic 
e Sphronilla ! But what a different Creature, and 
* how lovely is the modeſt Clorinda ! Tenderly 
e ſenſible of her own Dignity and Character, yet 
* always willing to attend and do Juſtice to the 
e Merit of others, — frank without being for- 
e ward, and cautious rather than reſerved, apt to 
e diſtruſt her own Opinion, but moſt ready to 
« liſten to that of others, better pleaſed to hear 

* than ſpeak, — but when ſhe opens her Mouth, 


calm and gentle as the Breath of Evening; ſuſ- 


* ceptible of the moſt tender Sentiments, yet ſe- 
date and ſteady in governing them; inſinuating, 


but without the leaſt Artifice; a ſtrict Obſerver of 
© the minuteſt Decorums of Life, that have the 


"0 _ « leaſt 
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leaſt Connection with Virtue and Female Deli- 


© cacy ; and who joins the Diſcretion of the Ma- 


tron to the Modeſty of the Virgin. This is an 
Image of the amiable Clorinda. 


* WrAr a different Fi igure, continued Phylax, 


- cc 


do thoſe Ladies make in the Opinion of the 
World, and how differently are they received! 
The one draws the Eyes and Obſervation of all 
upon her, but it is in order to cenſure and ex- 
poſe her the more effectually. Moſt People are 


afraid of her, and ſhun her as they would do a 


Hurricane, or a Viper. Thoſe who do not 
dread, deſpiſe and laugh at her. Her Noiſe 
and Fortune make her heard, where her Senti- 
ments would gain neither Attention nor Re- 
ſpect. None eſteem her; thoſe who profeſs it 


do it only to herſelf, or for ſome private Views. 
The Men hate a Creature who affects to be ſo 


like themſelves ; and the Women deſpiſe her, 
becauſe the is ſo unlike what a Woman ought 
to be. How different is the Treatment of the 
Other ! The moſt ſenfible of both Sexes flock 
around her, andeagerly court her Acquaintance; 
wherever ſhe makes her Appearance, ſhe ſpreads 
Joy and Good-humour ; whenever ſhe opens 
her Mouth, ſhe is heard with the moſt profound 
Attention, the Beau-monde want to eſtabliſh 
their own Character by keeping her Company, 


and their Reputation for Senſe by being of the 


ſame Opinion with her. For her Taſte is 


eſteemed a Standard, and her Manners a Model 
to the reſt of her Sex. Therefore they are 


forced to admire thoſe N they cannot 


4 — 7 "y imitate, 
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« imitate,” and willingly confeſs, that Superiority 
&« which is tempered with ſo much' "III and 
« Milaneſs. 

AFTER this Mannicr did my affectionate Guar- 
dian direct my Notions of Decency, and endeavour 
to animate me with a high Senſe of it.— But I 
doubt, Gentlemen, I have already tired you with 
what I have read. It! is now full Time to leave 
of, © * 
On, Madam, ad Be haſtily, why would 
you ſtop ? You have raiſed our Attention exceed- 
ingly. Your Tutor's Method appears to us no leſs 
engaging than it is ſingular. Pray init what you 
have ſo happily begun. 

WELL, Gentlemen, ſaid Cleora, if 1 do tire 


_ your Patience, remember who is to blame. She 
then went on Reading, When Phylax had by 


„ theſe and the like Means, inſpired me with a 
« Senſe of what became the Female Character, 
« and the Part I was deſtined to act as a Woman - 


He bid me look around me and view my Con- 


© nections with others—recolle& thoſe late ones I 


© had with my Parents, the Domeſtics of my 


« Father's Family, my Companions at School 
* and out of it, — the Teachers under whoſe Care 
I had been hitherto educated,— and the general 
* Acquaintance I had formed. Then he aſked 
me what Kind of Diſpoſitions I had felt towards 
my Parents? 

I ANSWERED, I felt a Mixture of Reverence 
* and Love, — was very fond of pleaſing them, 


and dreaded their Diſpleaſure as one of the 


8 * worlt Things * could — me. 
Hz 


8 
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| * Hz next enquired how I ſtood affected to ny | 
& Teachers? 


« I REPLIED, I highly reſpected them, cf 
ee though I ſometimes thought them too ſevere, 
yet, I reckoned myſelf upon the whole indebted 


* to them, and felt a real Gratitude, As to my 


« Companions I told him, I was peculiarly fond of 
* them, happy in their Company, and delighted 
cc when I could ſerve them. As to the Servants 
* of the Family and other Domeſtics, I ſaid 1 
* was never better pleaſed with myſelf, than when 


had done what pleaſed them and made them 


« happy. 
« Hex then aſked me 3 it did not ap- 


<< pear to be the Intention of Nature to make me 
« happy, by promoting the Happineſs of others, 


* ſince I found my higheſt Pleaſure ariſing from 


« their Felicity? I confeſſed it did. 


« AND whoſe Happineſs you you moſt len. 


« mc? 
ref my neareſt Friends and Relations. 


* THE Duties therefore of ſerving them muſt 


© be of the higheſt — and gee. 


« No doubt. 
*& AND next them, thoſe you are moſt nearly 


connected with, by Alliance, general Acquaint- 

* ance, or paſt Favours, or by eyes 

“ and the like Ties ? 

_ « So it ſhould ſeem. 

Bur can Women be uſeful in the fame Way 
t the Men are, by Building, for Inſtance, Plow- 


e ing, Gardening and other Manual Arts, and by 


« the Employments of active and public Life, or 
rather 
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te rather by ſuch Services as are more adapted to 
« their ſofter and more delicate Conſtitutions ? 

« By the latter ſurely. 

« ARE theſe any other than a diſcreet Oeco- 
« nomy within Doors, elegant Converſation, 
< tender Friendſhip, decent Behaviour, Education 
ce of Children and the like? 

ce I SAID, I did not know any others more ſuited 
ce to their Nature and Character. 

« THEREFORE, to execute theſe well, aid he, 
« muſt be the Buſineſs and Duty of Woman. 
And what is her Duty, * be her Ornament 
ce and Happineſs. 

„ DouBTLESS. 

: APTER . make 
« me attend to my Connections nearer and more 
« remote with thoſe about me, the Pleaſure of 
e ating agreeable to theſe, and the Obligations 


e that reſult from thence ; in order, as he faid, 


e to ſtrengthen my Affections to thoſe Perſons 
« with whom I was moſt nearly connected, and 
* to fix my Activity in its proper Sphere. 
“Therefore, he was cautious of enlarging my 
« Views to more remote Relations, till I was tho- 
* roughly acquainted with thoſe I ſtood in to my 
« Friends, Kindred, and Acquaintance, leſt I ſhould. 
put thoſe Things firſt, which Nature had put laſt, 
e and have my Mind diſtracted with Romantic 


* Schemes of Virtue, and by that Means be diſ- 


4 282 for thoſe Exerciſes that belong to the 
Conduct of private Life. He ſaid he did not 
« want to ſtretch my Affections to the Meaſure of 
* my 0M or the whole W6rld, till they had. 

cc « taken 


— 
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taken deep Root in the Spot where I was fixed; 


nor chuſe to give me high Ideas of Qualities I | 
“ ſhould poſſibly never have Occaſion to exert. 


He thought if he could make me a good Friend, 


ſtrictly fo, I ſhould not act my Part ill in any 


other Relation. of Life. Therefore, partly by 


Inſtruction, but chiefly by exemplifying them in 


his own Conduct, he ſet the charming Duties 


and Obligations of this ſacred Bond in the 


ſtrongeſt and moſt alluring Point of View. He 


treated me entirely as a Friend, kept nothing a 


Secret from me, aſked my Opinion in moſt 
Caſes, as if I had been his Counſellor, imparted 


to me his Joys and Sorrows, and by his engaging 


Manner, encouraged me to unboſom _—_ 
to him with the ſame Freedom. 


« As Phylax thought Knowledge a proper 


Ground-work for moral Improvement, a conſtant 


and ever-increaſing Fund of Pleaſure, and 
therefore an admirable Preſervative again that 


vain fantaſtic Life which our Sex are apt to fall 
into when unemployed, he neglected no Means 


to furniſh my Mind with the moſt uſeful kind 


of it. He began with HisToxy, as being the 


moſt eaſy and intereſting, and the fitteſt to raiſe 


the Curioſity and Attention of Youth. He choſe 


for me the ſimpleſt and ſhorteſt Hiſtories ; - ſuch 


as the plaineſt and moſt affecting Parts of Sacred 
Story, and ſome ſelected Places out of the An- 
cierit and Modern Hiſtorians, which he thought 
moſt level to my Underſtanding, After Read- 


ing theſe, he made me give him an Account 


of what I had read, and make my Remarks, 
„ and 
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« and point out what I thought commendable, 
« and what blame-worthy in the Conduct of the 
Pp principal Perſons concerned. When ] fell into 


cc any Miſtakes, he ſet me right, and if 1 ſaid any 


« Thing juſt, he improved upon it, and drew 


many Conſequences which had eſcaped me. 


He expoſed thoſe Blunders that were committed, 


e ſhewed how Things might have been better 
conducted or retrieved ; but particularly pointed 
out to me the Lofluence: of Virtue and Vice both 


“ upon Society and Individuals, As to Novels 


and Romances, I never knew what they were 
till my Taſte was formed for ſomething of a 


ee nobler "Reliſh, and then I heartily deſpiſed moſt 


of them; as Books that give chimerical Notions 


cc of Life, and the Motives of Action, and form 
« young Minds to.a Romantic Love and a gat 
« for domeſtic Duties. 

„ WIILE he was training me up in uſeful 
© Knowledge, he was at great Pains to give me 
e clear and juſt Ideas of Things. To this Pur- 
N poſe he encouraged me to aſk Queſtions con- 
© cerning every Thing in Nature, what it was, 
* what End it ſerved, and how it was made for 


G obtaining its End. To excite my Curioſity the 


* more, and put me upon enquiring, he would 
e himſelf frequently aſk me what I thought of 


* this and the other Thing: Nor, did he ſtop till 


© he had given me diſtinct Conceptions as far as 


e my Underſtanding would go, and the Nature of 
the Subject admit. When he had explained one 
* Thing to me, he did not immediately hurry 


8 me on to another, but en me to think well 
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* on what he had ſaid, and then to propoſe any 


" 


Doubts that might occur to me. Thus he led 


© me up the Aſcent of Knowledge Step by Step, 


c«C 


3 


ſeldom making new Advances, till I had re- 
viewed the Ground already gained, and ſurveyed 


e the ſurrounding or connected Parts. 
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| neſs and Artifice of it's leſſer * he 


© H began with ſenſible Things, the Objects 
I daily ſaw and converſed with, the moſt ob- 


vious and ſtriking Beauties of Nature, theEarth, 
the Sea, the Air, the Appearance of the Hea- 
vens, and the groſſer Objects on the Surface of 
the Earth, whoſe Figure and Situation he ex- 
plained, with its Dependence on the Sun and its 


Fellow-Planets. I never walked with him into 


the Garden or Fields, without receiving an in- 
ſtructive Leſſon. He made me acquainted with 
the Names, and a few of the Properties of the 
Plants and Flowers. We ſaw their beautiful 
Texture and Fabric, the Covers Nature has 
provided for the Defence of the Plant, but eſ- 
pecially for the Security of the Seed. He ex- 


plained tome (for he had ſtudied Natural Hiſtory) 


how they grow, the Cauſes of their Nouriſh- 
ment and Decay, the various Methods of their 
Propagation, with the whole Proceſs of 
Vegetation, I was particularly pleaſed and 


aſtoniſhed with the exquiſite Subtlety of Na- 


ture, in ſeeing, by Means of Glaſſes, the Cir- 
culation of their Juices through ſuch ſlender and 
delicate Canals. While he was thus pointing 
out to me the ſtupendous Grandeur of Nature 
in it's larger Scenes, and the infinite Minute- 


cc « led 
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« led me up to that All- wiſe and Almighty Artiſt, 


| « who formed the ſeveral Parts of ſuch a vaſt and 
« complicated Whole, cloathed them with ſo 
3 much Beauty, and adapted them for ſuch Con- 


« yenience and Uſe. Sometimes, while he was 


« pointing out to me thoſe Beauties of Nature, 
which crouded upon my Sight. from every 


: « Quarter ; I felt my Heart warmed with Joy 
7 « and Admiration, and then he would tell me,— 
» „ oh! how pleaſed was I to hear it, that this 
p « was truer Praiſe, and more ſublime Adoration 
f « of the great Author, than a cold Repetition of 
1 « the moſt rapturous Form we can find in any 
5 « Manual. He did not reckon theſe Pieces of 
4 ce natural Hiſtory uſeleſs to the Sex, as a little Ac- 
f * quaintance with Plants and Simples, may 
: e inſtruct us, not only in the Choice of ſuch Herbs 
3 as are proper for the Uſe of the Kitchen in 


« the Way of common Diet, but, which is of 
greater Service, in providing for one's Family 
and poor Neighbours, a few of the moſt common 
« and uſeful Medicines. 


© MAL Life, He ſhewed me the Variety, the 


* Oeconomies of the ſeveral Claſſes of Animals, 
how their Senſes and Paſſions are fitted to their 
Frame; and their Frame to their Situation and 
« Buſineſs ; how, for Inſtance, they are formed 
for Offence or Defence, for ſeeking their Food, 


| unite Providence and Care, in conſulting the 
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«© FROM VEGETABLE, we aſcended to 1 


0 Subordination, the inſenſible Gradation and 


building their Habitations, nurſing and educa- 
ting their Offspring. From theſe Inſtances of 


« Good 


ll 
| 


- 
————ů—ů—ů 


— 
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4 Good of each Species and every Individual, =_ 


« the juſt and neceſſary Subordination. of all to 
te the Perfection and Felicity of the whole, he 


© demonſtrated to me the immenſe Wiſdom and 
© Benevolence of the Univerſal Parent, who is 


© ſo tender and liberal to every Individual, yet fo 
c provident and watchful for the whole. He was 
e particularly ſolicitous to give me juſt and rational 
© Ideas of my Maker, and remove every Kind and 
<« Degree of Superſtition, and thought that a ſound 


© Knowledge of Nature was a proper Foundation 
'« for Religion and Morals to reſt upon. He told 


« me that a plain Exhibition of his Nature is 
e drawn upon his Works, and that theſe are his 


e Words which ſpeak his ſublime Wiſdom and 
t Goodneſs, and repreſent him conducting an 
c impartial and extenſive Plan of Benevolence 


& through all Ages, in every Part of the Univerſe, 
* which all lies open to his View. He ſhewed me 


e that the Things in Nature of the moſt formi- 


<*© dable Appearance, as Earth-quakes, Thunders, 
5 Storms, Fc. are either Effects of ſome greater 
© Good, or neceflary to produce it, and therefore 
« manifeſt a perfectly wiſe Qeconomy and bene- 
* Acent Order in the Whole. Thus he recon- 


© ciled me to the Order of Nature, and the Be- 


e lief of an wniverſal Mind preſiding in it. 


« Having exhibited to me a Character ſo fair and 
« amiable, it was natural to reverence and love 


<< the Deity, and it appeared the moſt vitious De- 
e fect not to be grateful to ſo kind a Benefactor, 
* not to ſubmit to his mild Government with an 
entire e Reſignation.” 


Here 


HERE Cleora pauſed awhile; upon which I faid- 
I cannot help admiring, Madam, the eaſy and 
natural Method, by which Phylax has led you from 
one Train of Ideas to another, and from the loweſt 
Orders in the Scale'of Being, through its ſeveral 
Stages, till he raiſed you to the ſublimeſt Views of 
God, and the Homage due to him. Such a ſen- 
ſible Way of teaching by the Eye, as well as Un- 
derſtanding, is ſo proportioned to the human 


Mind, as makes the Reaſoning to be almoſt felt, 


Viſible Effects do evidently demonſtrate an ade- 


quate Cauſe, and excellent Workmanſhip muſt 


proceed from an Artiſt every Way equal to it: 
Therefore it muſt be of the utmoſt Conſequence, 
to have that Excellence of Workmanſhip unfolded 
to us, becauſe we ſhall be, by that means, more 
fully convinced of the Itenlligence and Intentions 
of the Author, — But pray Madam! go on with 
the delightful Account of your Progreſs. 
« Way, Sir, continued Cleora, We advanced 7 
« ſlowly, yet ſtill advanced. My dear Guardian, 


or rather Parent (for inde ed he w as ore than 


« a Parent to me) bought a pair of Globes for my 
« Uſe, on which he ſhewed me the Diſpoſition 
« of Heaven and Earth, Sea and Land, with 
* thoſe artificial Lines and Planes which have 


been contrived to illuſtrate the Situation and 


© Motions of the heavenly Bodies, with their 
Order and Bearings on one another. He taught 
* me to work ſome of the eaſieſt Problems on 
« the Globes, *ſuch as finding the Longitude and 
Latitude of Places, the Hour of the riſing and 
L ſetting of the Sun in different Parts of the 

Vor. II. "i 3 
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« World, the Length and Shortneſs of Days, and 
e the like. Then he began to explain the Syſtem 
c of the World, according to the ſeveral Hypo- 
<« theſes which have been invented by Philoſo- 


e phers Ancient and Modern. When he had ex- 


s poſed the falſe Syſtems, he drew aſide Nature's 
« Veil and diſcloſed the real one, that auguſt and 
« glorious Syſtem, which is confirmed by Fact 
« and Obſervation,. and traced out ſome of the 
« general Laws, by which the Eye of Newton 
ce ſaw the huge Machine of the World to be 
% moved and governed. He told me of thoſe 
« wonderful Bands of Gravity and Attraction, 
“ which bind and ſuſtain the whole of Things, 
and maintain a perfect Harmony in Nature 
e among the infinite Struggles of diſagreeing 
« Parts; and explained a few of their Properties 
ce and Effects, eſpecially their Influence on the 
Oeconomy and Motions of our planetary Syſtem, 
© Such a finiſhed and majeſtic Proſpect, as the 
* new Philoſophy opened to my View, filled me 

c with a Pleaſure mixed with Aſtoniſhment : For 
*© when my Thoughts tranſported me beyond the 
.*© fartheſt Boundaries of Nature, new Worlds 
* crouded upon me, and over-whelmed me with 
e their Immenſity and Number. The Exertions 
ce of Almighty Goodneſs in infinite Space, laid 
_ © out a Proſpect where my Imagination could find 
© no Horizon, Thefe Views convinced me both 
e of the Greatneſs and Littleneſs of my own 
«© Nature; its Greatneſs in being formed for taking 
ce inſuch vaſt Objects, and carrying on its Enquiries 
” A through the immenſe * and Fulneſs 


<, of 


* 
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e of Nature; of its Littleneſs, that after its utmoſt 
« Stretches in the Regions of Truth and Good- 
© neſs, it knows ſo little of the Cauſes, the Ex- 
tent and Relations of Things, and that whether 
« we aſcend or deſcend in the Scale of Being, 
© both Extremities are beyond our Ken. The 
e ridiculous Fancies I had formed, concerning the 
« Bulk and Figure of the Earth, and Motions of 
e the Heavens, diſappeared. 1 faw likewiſe in 
« glaring Colours the Abſurdity cf referring the 
* whole Compoſition and Frame of Things to 
* Mankind, and judging of the Munificence of 
* the. ſupreme Architect by our narrow Standard. 
te Humility and Reſignation to the general Order 


© of the World, appeared to me the moſt decent 


* Virtues that can adorn puny Mortals, the beſt 
« adapted to our Character and Condition. While 
«* I was loſing myſelf with pleaſing Wonder, in a 
e Scene of ſuch an unterminable Proſpect, I was 
* over-joyed to think, that I was not too little 
« for my Creator's Notice, notwithſtanding the 
« Immenſity of his Works, that I ſhared with 
* others the Effects of his Care and Bounty, and 
e had no Reaſon to be anxious about Futurity, 
© if I behaved like a dutiful Child, and good Sub- 
« jeCt to the great Parent and Lord of the Uni- 
* verſe, Hence Religion appeared to me a molt | 
*« reaſonable Service, and having in View ſuch a 
% conſummate Model of Excellence, I took de- 
light in the Exerciſes of Contemplation, Sub- 
* miſhon, Gratitudeand Love, which never failed to 


* inſpire me with Serenity and good Humour, and 
K2 » indeed 


- 
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c indeed I thought made me a more humane and 
c good natured Creature.” 


Bur whether, Gentlemen, ſaid 2 leaving 
off reading, would my Fancy carry me? I forget 


I am talking to Philoſophers, and find I am, by 


ſome ſtrange Caſualty, got above the Spheres, into 


Regions ſeldom viſited by Mortals. 


I wiLL anſwer for myſelf Madam, faid Eugenio, 


and I dare ſay Simplicius does not diſſent from me; 
we have heard you with great Pleaſure, and been 
charmed to bear you Company to the utmoſt limits 


of Creation, if I may be pardoned the Incorrect- 
neſs of the Expreſſion. You have been highly 
indebted to Phylax, not only for the Things he 
hath taught you, but for his timing them ſo well; ' 


following the Order of Nature, and from her 
minuter Scenes leading you on to her grander 
ones, where her Magnificence and Splendor does 
indeed tranſcend the Power of Imagination, I 
do not wonder that ſo auguſt a Spectale ſhould diſ- 
pel the Phantoms of Prejudice, and open your 
Mind to the largeſt Views and Sentiments. For 


when Nature appears in her genuine Simplicity, 


unclouded by Prepoſſeſſion and Paſſion, ſhe is her- 
ſelf the beſt Charm to lay all the Spectres of Fancy 
and Superſtition, and to call up the nobleſt Images 
of Beauty and. Grandeur, But pray, Madam, 
proceed to acquaint us how your Teacher inſtructed 
your Mind, and formed your Taſte for Life and 
Converſe with the World ? For we ſuppoſe he 
meant that thoſe higher Pieces of Knowledge, 


ſhould be . to — and the Benefit 
| '2 


of others. 
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I as8vRE you, Gentlemen, ſaid Cleora, reading 


on, © Phylax did not lift me up to the Heavens, 


ce the Planetary Worlds, to leave me there. He made 
« me content enough to pitch again upon this hum- 
ce ble Earth: He acquainted me with the principal 


Diviſions of its Kingdoms, Provinces, Mountains, 
e Riyers, Iſlands. We travelled over the Courts 


« of Princes, the Seats of the learned, the Scenes 
ce of ancient and modern Greatneſs. And when we 


e had ranged ſufficiently in foreign Worlds, we 


came nearer home, and ſurveyed the Situation 
« and various Aſpects of our own Country. For 


it was my Connections with it, and thoſe of 


e the ſame Society, that he wanted to make moſt 


« familiar to my Mind. He did not therefore 
_ « amuſe me only with curious Speculations, nor 


ce acquaint me with the Nature and Properties of 


* other Things, to let me remain ignorant of my 


« ſelf, my Obligations and Dependance on others, 
te or of any Thing that it moſt concerned. me to 
* know, He did not inform me concerning the 


« Laws and Government of the Univerſe, and 


e keep me a meer Novice in what related to the 
“Government of myſelf. He had a true Taſte of 
Life himſelf, and therefore he taught me to re- 
e fer every Part of Science to Practice, and. the 
* Improvement of the Heart. In order to in- 


ſtruct me in the Knowledge of myſelf, he hac 


* taught me to. diſguiſe nothing before him, but 
* to act and ſpeak naturally, to turn out all my 
s childifh Fancies. and Paſſions, and appear to him 
4 juſt what I was. He had a moſt agreeable Way 


* of rallying me. If by chance I betrayed any - 


& 3. < childiſh 


| 
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« childiſh Humours and little Follies: I was touched 


« with what he ſaid, and ſaw my own Weakneſs; 


< and the Tenderneſs which he always expreſſed, 
© made me often upon theſe Occaſions diſpleaſed 


« with myſelf, but never with him. Sometimes 
« by a pleaſant Mimickry he could give me back 
te the Image of myſelf fo truly, as to make me 
ce know the Figure, and with ſuch a vein of Hu- 


* mour, as to make me join heartily in the Laugh 
« againſt it. As ſoon as I was calm again, he 


e deſired me to look back on myſelf, and con- 
cc ſider the Effects of the ſhort-lived Frenzy, what 
cc a little Creature it made me, how it diſcom- 


*© poſed my Features, as well as my Reaſon ; and 


te what Advantage it gave others over me. The 


te diſpaſſionate Coolneſs of his Temper, made 
c my Paſſion appear more glaring. He never 
« gratified my Inclination in any Thing he thought 


< pernicious to me, and would put me upon vo- 


t luntary Pieces of ſelf-denial in ſmall Things, to 
<« raiſe me to higher, and accuſtom me to croſs 
* my Deſires; but he never refuſed to gratify me, 


te without giving me Reaſons why he did ſo: 


* So much did he prefer treating me in the Way 
e of Reaſon, to that of mere Authority. 

* He was particularly careful to guard me againſt 
te thoſe Errors and Follies which are moſt incidental 
* to our Sex, Vanity, Love of Shew, Conqueſts and 
«© Diver/ions. Obſerve, ſaid he, my dear Child, 


* how tranſient a Thing is the Reſpe& which is 
* paid to a fine Face, or a graceful Perſon, eſpe- 


* cially when a new Beauty appears on the Scene, 
ho mean a Figure a Woman makes, that has 


« nothing 
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ee nothing to ſupport and dignify her fair Out-ſide. 
« Do but look at our Neghbour, the fair Clariſa, 
« how little ſhe is regarded by the ſenſible Part 


of our Sex; when ſhe opens her Mouth, how 


« much does her Tongue belie her Face, how 
« unmeaningly do her Periods flow, and what 
« Inſignificance is there of Behaviour? With what 
« a mean Figure does this Fluſh of Beauty and 
e Pride of Shape appear, in the Company of 
e the wiſe Aſpaſia, who never prattles, never 


* caſts an unmeaning Look, or does an inſigni- 


« ficant Action, and ſcarce ever ſpeaks, or moves 
« without inſtructing or charming you? Whereas 
« Clariſſa ſmiles without pleaſing, and is ſo much 
et wrapt up in her dear Self, that ſhe rather excites 
4 Pity or Contempt, than Eſteem, The one is 
t formed to charm and captivate, without any of 
the Advantages of Perſon ; the other, though 
© armed with all of them, can do neither, nor 
* can all her Beauty ſcreen her from the Neglect 
* and Scorn, which her enormous Vanity draws 
e upon her. | 
e THE Love of Shew, and an exceſſive Nicety 
* in Dreſs, he ſhewed me was ſtill a greater Bar 
* to Reputation, He ſaid it was accompanied 
* with ſuch Levity of Mind, and betrayed into ſa 


many Weakneſſes, that he thought no Woman 


* in whom it had the Aſcendent, could ever riſe 
* to any conſiderable Fi igure in Life, or indeed 

perform any Part in it with a tolerable Grace, 
« It is generally uſed, continued he, as an Engine 
* of Conqueſt, but oftener defeats than obtains 
® its End, The Cobweb it ſpreads is ſo thin, 
K 4 3 
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cc 


that only Butterflies and your meaner Sort of In- 


&« ſects are caught in it, and they with a little 
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Struggling, ſoon force their Way through the 
Silken Snare, He ſhewed me the bad Effects 


© of this Paſſion, not only in devouring one's 


Time, filling with a Spirit of Envy and low 
Rivalſhip, a conſtant Hurry and Fluttering of 
Thought which would inTime grow habitual, and 


Interrupt in Things of the greateſt Importance, 


and a mean Attention to Trifles, but eſpecially 
its ruinous Conſequences with Regard to Fami- 
lies, which it always throws into Diſorder, and 
generally reduces to Beggary. Of this he pounted 
out ſeveral Inſtances. 

« As to Diverſions, that grand Article of gay 
Life, he indulged me a Taſte of them, took me 
with him to Court, to Aſſemblies, Concerts, and 
thoſe other public Places, where the polite 
World flock to ſee or ſhew themſelves, to im- 
prove or amuſe one another. For Phylax 
thought that a rigid Reſtraint from theſe Things 
whets the Appetite, and that one of the beſt 
Ways to blunt it's Edge, is to allow a fair Taſte 
of them. I found the Obſervation true by my 


own Experience ; for had I only beheld thoſe 


gay Scenes at a Diſtance, but not been permitted 
to take Part in them, I am perſuaded that my 


Imagination, inflamed by the Talk of others 


who were fond of them, and generally paint ſuch 
Things agreeably to thoſe Impreſſions they make 
upon themſelves, - would have formed Pictures 
of them far beyond the Life ; but Experience 


ſoon convinced me, that ſuch Enjoyments are of 
n 
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« no great Conſequence. The Glare of a Court 
appeared in full Luſtre. The dull Formality, 


e the inſipid Ceremonial and Flutter of a public 


« Aſſembly, quite tired me. I ſaw nothing there 


« to detain or delight me: And I always returned 


« from thence with a double Reliſh of Retirement 
ce and the Society of my Friends, from the En- 
© joyment of whom I had thought myſelf ſe- 
« cluded by the Ceremony in which I had been 
ce engaged. So that when I got Home, I flew 
into my Apartment, undreſſed, put on a plain 


6 Deſhabile, ran to my dear Phylax, and was 


« happy.” 


_ CLEoRA pauſing here, Eugenio ſaid, I doubt 
Madam, your Taſte would be reckoned in our 


polite Age, too ſingular by much, to induce many 


either to envy or imitate it. It would be hard to 


perſuade ſome of our fine Ladies, to quit ſo eaſily, 
thoſe charming Places and Amuſements, that are 
eſteemed the very Life and Quinteſſence of Plea- 


ſure, 


D o not think, Sir, replied Cleora, that I want 


to give myſelf the Airs of an affected Delicacy, I 


confeſs ingenuouſly to you, that I believe in good 


Earneſt, what palled my Taſte of Diverſions, was 
the higher Reliſh I had formed for better Enter- 
tainments. I am perſuaded the gayeſt and moſt 


S fluttering Part of our Sex, take up with trifling A- 
muſements, only for want of ſomething better to 


entertain them. Something we muſt have to em- 
ploy us, and ſomething too to relieve us, from the 
Irkſomeneſs of Labour. Thoſe who have no Taſte 
for intelluctual Pleaſures, will ſeize the next at 

hand, 


[ 
| 
| 
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hand, be they of a groſſer or more refined Sort. 
If we do not reliſh a Book, we muſt take Refuge 


in Company and Diverſions of all Kinds, eſpecially 


thoſe moſt in vogue. Therefore, as Phylax was 
well aware, how much a Fondneſs for Diverfions 
grows, where it has once got Footing, and ſteals 
upon Perſons inſenſibly, till it has engroſſed their 
whole Time, he took Care early to get the 
Start of it, and prepoſſeſſed me with the Love 
of Books. 
P Ax, Madam, ſaid I, wine Books did your 
Tutor chiefly recommend to your Peruſal ? 
Ir would be too long, Sir, faid Cleora, to give 
you an Account of all the Books he directed me to. 
He excluded me from none I choſe to read, but I 
was generally governed in my Choice by his Ad- 
vice. I think I mentioned already, that the firſt 
Sort of Books he put in my Hand were of the 
Hiſtorical Kind, But to be the more _— I 
will proceed in my Journal. 

« As Phylax much approved of the Way of 
e Teaching by intereſting Stories or Examples co- 


“ pied from Life, whether feigned or real, he 


therefore recommended Rollin's Antient Hiſtory, 
e and thoſe ſelect Stories in his Belles Lettres, 
*© whichare brought to exemplify particular Virtues 


© or Vices, or enforce right Maxims for the Con- 


te duct of Life. The Adventures of Telemachus he 
<« put in my Hands early, as a truly moral Picture 
* of the ſame Kind, deſigned to inſpire an young 
Prince with the ſublimeſt Sentiments of Virtue 


* and Public Spirit, and faſhion him upon the 


« © Model of the moſt amiable Humanity _ Ele» 
«* ganco 
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gance of Manners, I was never more charmed 


b « in my Life, than while I read it, and I was ſo 
£ « ſtruck with every Feature of Virtue in the young 
$ Hero, that I became emulous of his very Spirit, 
8 “ and aſpired with Paſſion after the Glory of vir- 
8 * tuous Atchievements. His Antiope was my fa- 
r © yourite Model. Her Qualities I eſteemed cha- 
. c racteriſtical of her Sex, the moſt natural and 
e « graceful Ornaments we can wear. O how happy 
« ſhould I eſteem myſelf, could I imitate her Ex- 
r « cellencies and inherit half her Praiſe. But 
* when my dear Phylax firſt directed me to read 
e « that admirable Piece, he told me that I muſt | 
. * conſider the Plan was formed for Perſons in the 
I e higheſt Sphere of Life, and 1 muſt therefore 
— « confider the Diſtinction of Birth, Fortune and 
ſt te other Circumſtances; and with that Caution I 


| 
| 
[ 
| 


e * ſhould find it to be of as _ Profit as Plea- 
I « ſure. 
| ce THE SyrCTATOR Was — Author he 


of * recommended as of the higheſt Uſe to Females, 
* * not only as containing valuable Stores of profita- 
* * ble and elegant Knowledge, but as an excellent 
Y. * Mirrour of human Life, and a polite Corrector | 


„ * of Manners: Here (ſaid he) are the beſt 
es ** Maxims for the Conduct of Life, for People of 
* all Ranks and Denominations, Ages and Con- 
* ditions, that you ſhall find any where, Here 
* you may ſee your own Face, every Speck of 
8 * Folly, Whim and Humour, and the deeper 
« Stains too marked in expreſſive Colours. Here 
you may learn to be wiſe at the Expence of others, 
4 * and avoid the Ridicule you ſee expoſed } in them. 
ce "IF 
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If you follow the Spectator's Directions, you will 
not be much drawn away by the Foppery of 


* Life, and are guarded againſt numberleſs Snares 
into which many of your Sex are apt to fall. 
ANOTHER favourite little Book of my Tutor, 


was Lord Harirax's Advice to a Daughter, 
which he told me was well worth its Weight in 
Gold, a Piece written entirely in the Taſte and 
Spirit of a Gentleman ; wherein the juſteſt 
Pictures of Life are drawn, and the fineſt Rules 
for its right Conduct, not preſcribed with the 


ſtiff Air of Pedantry, or a forbidding ſupercilious 


Authority, but inſinuated with all the Mildneſs 


and Perſuaſion of a Parent, and founded on an 


extenſive Knowledge of the World. He ſaid 
it propoſed a virtuous and elegant Model of 
Manners, and recommended a rational Piety, 
equally remote from Superſtition and Enthuſiaſm, 
and inculcated a ſtria Virtue without Aﬀecta- 


tion or Sourneſs. I confeſs my Obligations to 


this little, but precious Book, from which more 
may be learned than from whole Volumes. 

c THERE were ſeveral other Books, both An- 
tient aud Modern, written in the moral Strain, 


which he put into my Hands, and explained and 
exemplified by living Patterns: For his large 
Acquaintance with the World, enabled him to 


exhibit almoſt every Virtue and Vice in real 
Characters. 


I REMEMBER particularly two ingenious 
Pieces which he recommended to me, as con- 
taining the very Quinteſſence of practical moral 


TY 


« Philoſophy. The Advice to an Author, which 
| 1 _ Was 


-_ py Py * Ty 2 
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« was the firſt Book that gave me a ſtrong Con- 
« yiction of the Uſefulneſs of the Habit of in- 


e ſpecting one's ſelf. It made me fonder of Re- 


« tirement than I ſhould otherwiſe have been, 
« and I thought the Method of Soliloquy there 
te recommended, an admirable Expedient to diſ- 
« charge a good deal of that Froth and Vivacity, 
« which we Females are apt to throw out, ſorho- 
« times unſeaſonably, in Converſation. | 
« THE other was a very practical Work of an 
« eminent Northern Moraliſt, on the Conduct of 
« the Paſſions. Some Things I found in him too 
« abſtruſe for my Underſtanding fully to enter into; 
« but I thought myſelf much benefited by his 
« wholeſome Maxims for the Conduct of myſelf, 
« and better reconciled to the Order of Nature 
« in the Moral World, than I was before. 2 5 
« As Phylax ſaw me fond of natural Knowledge, 
© he gave me the Spectacle de la Nature, Derham's 
« Phyſico- Theology, Ray's Wiſdom of God in 
te the Creation, Algarotti on Light and Colours, 
* and other Books upon Subjects of the ſame Na- 
te ture; not merely to amuſe me with ſuch inge- 
8 nious Speculations, and thereby draw me off 
* from leſs rational and more dangerous Amuſe- 
© ments, but to inure me to the Love of Con- 
* templation, and chiefly to give me high Ideas 
« of the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of the Almighty, 
te and to impreſs me with a deep Senſe of Reli- 
gion, and my Dependance upon him. For E 
© muſt take Notice of it, to his Honour, and with 
ce the warmeſt Gratitude to him, that he was par- 
th V ticularly ſolicitous to * me * Notions of 
„Religion, 
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Religion, and point out the ſtrict Connection 
there is between true Piety and the Conduct of 
Life. He ſhewed me that the Love of God 
and Mankind have the moſt friendly Aſpects on 
each other, — that the diſintereſted Love of 
God opens the Heart to' the moſt tender and ex- 
tenſive Senſe of Humanity; and the Over-flow- 
ings of Good-will to Mankind, prepare the Soul 
for the utmoſtExaltations of Divine Love. Then 
by a natural and eaſy Gradation, he led me from 
the Views which Nature gives us of a Deity and 
a Providence, to thoſe more ſublime and inte- 
reſting Views of both, which the Chriſtian Faith 
opens upon us. He ſhewed me, that, This 
was a Religion framed, not for a Sect or Party, 
or any particular Form of Government or Con- 
dition of Mankind, but for Men in general, be- 


© ing a Scheme ſo extenſive as to comprehend 
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Men of all Ages, Sets and Nations, adapted to 
every Intereſt, Government and Situation in 


which they can be placed,— that it is moſt ad- 


mirably ſuited to the Defects and Weakneſſes, as 
well as the Excellencies of the moral Temper 
and Conſtitution, as it affords the beſt Helps to 
ſupply and correct the One, and the nobleſt Ar- 
guments to improve and exalt the Other, — that 
it breathes the ſweeteſt, mildeſt and moſt cha- 
ritable Spirit, and is particularly fitted to the 


tender, weakly, fearful and affectionate Genius 


of our Sex; as it diſplays our various Moral and 


* Social Relations, thoſe eſpecially of the moſt 


dear and domeſtic Kind, in the moſt engaging 


Light, and inculcates our Attachment to them 
958 | cc from 
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from Motives the beſt adapted to work upon 


« our Temper; and likewiſe as it gives us the 
« trueſt Notion of this Life, the beſt . Supports 

« under it's various Calamities, and the moſt en- 
« larged Views of our Connection with another 
60 World, which he ſaid muſt naturally tend to 


e raiſe and ſtrenghten the Mind, and beget a 
greater Compoſure and Equality of Conduct, 


« amidſt the ſeveral Trials and Viciflitudes of Life. 
« He repreſented it as one of the diſtinguiſhing 
« Glories of our holy Religion, that the Exerciſes 
© which it recommends, not only contribute to di- 
“ miniſh our Attachment to Senſe and the World, 
« but while they mortify and ſubdue the Animal 
« Nature, they refine and exalt the Rational, and 


© in ſhort, by training up the tender and domeſtic 


« Affections in the private Relations of Life, form 
c us for the Exerciſe of the more enlarged and di- 
e vine one's of higher Spheres. In fine, my 
e Tutor ſhewed me by a beautiful Detail, that our 
Religion of all others, inſtructs us beſt in the 
e Dignity and Duty of Man, gives us the moſt 
« ſatisfying Account of our Degeneracy, Method 
* of Reſtoration, and Final Happineſs ; and by 
that Means lays the ſureſt Foundation for the 
Practice of our Duty, the Peace of our Minds, 
* and our future Hopes. He ſtrongly recom- 
* mended Fenelon's Spiritual Works, The Life of 


God in the Soul of Man, Smith's Select Diſ- 


« courſes, and others of that refined devotional 
« Strain, as the fitteſt Books he could think of, to 
« raiſe one's Views above the World, and inſpire 
i | that truly humble and heavenly Temper, which 
i 8 cc 1s 
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js the peculiar Glory of a Chriſtian, and adds 


te the higheſt Dignity to Human Nature, Books 


e from which Light irradiates upon the Mind, and 
©. which ſet the Soul on Fire as one reads them. ” 1 


As Cleora pauſed a while, 1 perceive, Madam, 
faid Eugenio, your ingenious Inſtructor has given 
a pretty large Scope to your Studies, and does not 


ſeem to have been much afraid of your entering 


into the Claſs of Female Philoſophers or Virtuoſo's, 
a Name which ſome of our Sex are as much 


frightned at, as many of your own are averſe to. 


But J hope, Madam, from your Example, and 


that of ſeveral Ladies of the firſt Rank, who 
reſort ſometimes to philoſophical Lectures, and 
are no leſs fond of learned than gay Levees, Phi- 
loſophy will grow into Repute, and it will in Time 


become as faſhionable to talk of Books and Learn - 


ing, as of Balls and Dreſs, or Politics and Scandal. 
But, I aſk Pardon, Madam, Pray goon. 
I vxRILv believe, ſaid Cleora, Phylax had no 
Mind to accompliſh me in the Virtugſo Character, 
but if poſſible to make me a wiſe and good Woman, 


and therefore he was particularly careful to point 


out to me the Connexion between Knowledge and 


Practice, and the Ridicule of knowing more, or 
talking better than others, and acting worſe. 
But, to finiſh my tedious. Journal, continued ſhe, 


reading 
« IT was not PEAR W -that I Jearned the 


e moſt inſtructive and affecting Leſſons- It was 
e by converſing with the better Part of the World, 
<« and by ſeeing thoſe real Characters I had before 


15 Lu read or known from Deſcription, There- 
fore, 


re, 


8 in Ton and Country, and made me acquainted 
« with the "beſt Sort of People. Frequently, 
« after returning Home from a promiſcuous 


Company, he made very uſeful Reflections on 


« what had paſt there, and the Characters we had 
4 ſeen. If the Diſcourſe happened to run on any 


„Subject of Importance, he reviewed it, aſked = 


« what I thought concerning the different Opinions 


and Behaviour of each of the. Jpeakers; and 


« withal ſhewed, how ſuch a Thing might have 
te been ſaid better, ſuch another done with more 


« Prudence or Delicacy. He marked the Virtues, 
the Foibles, and Vices of the reſpective Cha- 


te racters, and when he knew their Hiſtory ſuffi- 
* ciently, traced their Cauſes; ſhewing, for Inſtance, 
* how ſome committed Blunders through Raſh- 
* neſs and Want of Judgment, others from Va- 
te nity arid Want of Reſpect to the Company, 
e many from an AﬀeQation of imitating others, 


* or from wrong Education and a perverted Taſte. 


e In this Way he taught me the true Decorum of 
* Manners, how to judge of Characters and 


Things, and how to avoid the Ridicule, to which 
Affectation or wrong Judgment expoſes one. 


„Bur beſides, (which was a Thing of the 
e higheſt Importance, ) he not only pointed out 


* to me true Characters, Characters which fairly 


0 exiſted, but ſhewed me their Effects in Life, | 


© both in Society and upon one's ſelf; or the In- 


© fluence their Virtues and Vices have on public | 
* or private Life, ey honey or mi- 


* ſerable. 
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« fore Phylax led me into the politeſt Companies 
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e OBSERVE, ſaid he, for Inſtance, how the 
c exceffive Gaiety, the Profuſcneſs and ill Ma: 
e nagement of Flozilla, eat out her Fortune and 
« Time, render her contemptible even in the 
“ Opinion of her own Sex, frequently injure the 
_ © induſtrious Tradeſman, ruin her Family, corrupt 
e the Manners of her Children by her Example, 
* and expoſe them after their Manners are de- 
ce ſtroyed, to Want and Miſery. , Obſerve, on 
ce the other hand, how the Modeſty, Sobriety and 
te prudent Oeconomy of Sophronia, attract Regard 
te from every Body, increaſe her Fortune, make 
© her eaſy herſelf, profit her Family, and enable 
© her, without hurting them, to do many kind 

e Offices to others. 
„TEN, added he, do but caſt an Eye on the 
te rakiſh Letitia, ſee with what Impetuoſity ſhe 0 
e purſues her Pleaſures and Amuſements; what 
% Confuſion her irregular Hours produce at Mme, 2 
6 c what domeſtic Broils her Conduct occaſions, ” 
ce how many Anxieties, Diſappointments, Affronts, 
* and what Satiety ſhe muſt encounter in the Ca- 
&« reer of Pleaſure, and how, after ſhe has palled 
7 N Appetite, ſne muſt ruin her Health, and 
make a withered and ſickly Age pay for the Ex- 
r . of an intemperate Vouth; what 
« Vexations ſhe has given her Parents he Rela- 
. « lafions, and how at length ſhe entails Diſhonour 
* and Diſeaſes upon her Children. Behold, on 
%* the other hand, the ſerene and virtuous Ange- 
© Jica, ſteady in her Temper, and chaſte in her 
Pleaſures, who diſcreetly mixes the Amuſe- 


: 6c ments with the n of Life, ſo. as never to il © 
| allow | 
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« alloy the former to encroach upon the latter, 
« but to make them relieve each other. Her 


« Huſband finds her always the ſame, unrufled 
« by his Paſſions, pliable; to his Homours, open 


and obliging to his Friends, but rather reſerved 
« to others. How happily. do they lire! No 
« Suſpicions diſcompoſe his Mind, no Feuds di- 


_ © ſturb the Peace of the Family. Their Children 
“are their Delight, and the peculiar Care of the 


« Mother, whoſe Eyes beam with inexpreſſible 


« Tenderneſs and Joy, while ſhe ſees their Reaſon 
e opening apace, and their Paſſions gradually 


« forming to Decency and Order under her nurſing 
“ Hand. All the Domeſtics know their Rank, 
every Buſineſs is done in its Seaſon; their Taſk- 
te is their Delight. The happy Pair are a Bleſſing 
* to all around them, and a lovely Pattern of the 
e tender Duties and endearing Pleaſures which 
“ may. be found in that State of the neareſt At- 
« tachment in Life. , 

„AGAIN, pray take Notice, faid 0 and 8 
< ware of Crepilla, that everlaſting Talker. 
* While ſhe takes ſuch Freedom with the Repu- 
« tation of others, ſee how ſhe expoſes her own, 


* what Diſcords ſhe ſows among Friends and 


* Neighbours with her petulant Tongue, and 
“ how to ſhew her Wit and Talent at Satyre, ſhe 
© wounds the Reputation of Friends as well as 
* Enemies, hated by thoſe whom ſhe bites, even 
* contetnned by them who love her ROY and 
© neither truſted nor eſteemed by any. 
«Bur, how ſuperiour a Creature is Leoni / 
* : Whos invincible Attractions does ſhe carry about 
ge; TT 
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* her! Always ready to defend the Abſent, to re- 
* concile Friends, and ſoften Enmities, delight- 
e ing to caſt a Veil over the Faults of others, and 


« bring their Virtues into the Light, putting the 
< beſt Conſtruction on Actions they will bear, and 
<« chuſing to be ſilent where ſhe cannot commend. 
ce See how ſhe. ſpreads Chearfulneſs and innocent 
« Mirth wherever ſhe goes, and by an univerſal 
« Concern to pleaſe, quite void of Affectation, 
ce obliges every one ſhe converſes with. So that 
« it is hard to tell, whether ſhe is moſt eſteemed 
© or beloved, by thoſe who know her; her Ad- 
e vice is · commended even where it is not fol- 
« lowed, ſhe is an Umpire in all Differences, 
and regarded by her own Sex as a Pattern of 
<« every Virtue that is becoming in a Woman, 
Jo be eſteemed by her is true Praiſe, her Com- 
te Pany is coveted by her own Sex, as well as ours; 
e her Vittue is, in all Reſpects, its own Reward.” 
« Tnus did Phylax conduct me with a diſ- 


« creet and gentle Hand, amidſt the Allurements 


of Pleaſure and Frowns of Fortune; for of theſe 
ce J have alſo had my Share, As one Taſte of 
* Beauty and Elegance appeared after another, 
* he improved upon Nature, and pointed out to 
euch Senſe, it's proper Object and Excellence. 
From the love of Finery in Dreſs, and Sym- 
© metry in ordinary Things, he led me to a Taſte 
* of Genteelneſs and Decency of outward Air and 
<« Behaviour. |” From thence we advanced to a 
« Senſe of Female Delicacy, Honour, and a modeſt 
* Reſerve, The next Step was to Þrienc/p, 
" Gratitude to 8 8 9 and Afability to 


ce all 
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all. As the laſt Stage of Improvement, he was 
* chiefly. ſolicitous to form and cultivate, the high 


« moral Taſte of a Cuntempt of all vitious Pleaſures, 
« an inviolable Regard to the Rules of Prudence, 
« the "Reſignation of private Eaſe, Pomp, and 
« Grandeur, to Wiſdom, to Fidelity, the Order of 
% Families, | and Happineſs of ' Friends; and in 
« ſhort, of an extenſive Humanity. To anſwer 
i thoſe Ends, my dear Guardian recommended 
tc to me, Wits kind of ere that had 
« He uſed to ay, that no Bounds were to 'be ſet 
to the Education of a Woman of Fortune; 
©* that ſhe might learn any Thing ſhewas capable 
« of, that could render her a wiſe and finiſhed 
Creature, But then he was at great Pains to 
c convince me, ho unſuitable it would be to the 
© Character of a diſcreet Woman, to make an 
© injudicious Shew-and Oſtentation of her Accom- 
* pliſhments. He faid theſe were ſeen to moſt 
Advantage in the wiſe Conduct, the diſcreet 
Reſerve and Application of our Talents, to ren- 
e der us mide agreeable to others, and happy in 
© ourſelves; — that it ſhewed-a greater Superiority 
e of Mind, to'conceal one's Knowledge, and ma- 
r nage it frugally, than to ſeek to dazzle others 
« with a Parade of it. Therefore he always in- 
* culcated'a thorough Reſerve and Continence of 
Speech, eſpecially on ſuch Points, unleſs when 
* the Err them would ſhew more of Affec- 
« tation. Above all, he recommended a ſtridt 
* Modefly and Decerum of Behaviour, as the dif 
tin — and ſupreme * of Female Virtue, 
| L 3 | K a 
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© a Quality faid he, ſo eſſential to the Sex, that 
* wealways expect to find it, and which, where it 
te is wanting, can be compenſated by no Charm 
« of Nature or Art; it is equally admired by the 
ce looſe, and the ſober Part of our Sex; it exte- 
<« nuates many Failings, and places every good 
© Quality in the moſt alluring Light. And, 
* added he, though our Paſſion may, yet our 
<« Eſteem never can be captivated, much leſs 1 
* cured without it.“ 

T Is, Gentlemen, ſaid Cleora, 1 done mu 
ing, is a ſhort. but imperfect Sketch of my Edu- 
cation, which I wrote down partly for my. Enter- 
tainment, and partly to imprint his Leſſons moxe 
deeply on my. Mind. Tou will, I hope, excuſe 
its Failures for the Sake of the Writer. 0 

We thanked her in the ſtrongeſt Terms for the 
agreeable Entertainment ſhe had given us. 

You need not, Madam, added Eugenio, be 
aſhamed to ſhew it to any Perſon whatever. How 
happy would it be for our Ladies of Fortune and in 
high Life, were they educated upon ſuch a Plan! 
If that be true, which ſome Satyriſts have ſaid, 
who were, I ſuſpect, no great Friends to the Sex, 
that their predominant Paſſions are the Love of 
Pleaſure and Power, I am convinced they will beſt 
gratify both, upon the Scheme traced out by Phylax 
to his fair Pupil. In it, I think, he has opened 
a large Fund of Pleaſure, and of the moſt refined 
and durable Kind that Female Heart can wiſh, 
and excluded them from no Pleaſure that is con- 
ſiſtent with the ſober and decent Dignity of 
Woman ; and which-would not be attended with 

| more 
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more Pain in the Iſſue. With regard to Power 
and Dominion, he has laid the only ſure and firm 


Baſis for both; ſo that were any of them ambiti- 


ous of Power, and ſet upon making Conqueſts, they 
cannot do better than to follow the Rules pre- 
ſcribed, and mark well the Examples delineated - 
by Phylax, and I will venture to inſure Succeſs to. 
them, not only in extending, but which is a more 
difficult Matter, in ſecuring their Dominion. 

You may talk, Gentlemen, ſaid Cleora, what you 
will of the Ladies following Rules and Plans, I 
much fear the greateſt Part of us will be apt to in- 
dulge ourFancy and Tafte, and think it a ſufficient 
Excuſe for us, 'if we have but the common Practice 
of ſeveral of the politeſt of our Sex on our Side. 
I have obſerved the Ladies too generally make it 
their grand Aim to pleaſe the Men; fo long as 
that Humour continues, the Beau-monde may pre- 
ſeribe to us Rules for our Education and Conduct in 
Life: Therefore the Reformation ſhould begin at 
the Men, and ſince their Sex boaſt a ſuperiour 
Reaſon and Judgment, you are beſt qualified t 
ſhew theExample ; and as we have copiedtoo much 
after you in your bad Taſte, do but you correct it, 
and we ſhall imitate you with more Ficafare upon 
a better Plan. 6 
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VN the Evening we had appointed, the Com- 
pany met to reſume the Converſation con- 


cerning the Culture of the Mind. - 


PHILANDER opened it by ſaying, I hope, 
Gentlemen, you will remember, that the other 
Evening I propoſcd to your Conſideration, © Which 
© of the Methods of CuLTuRE I then mentioned, 
« whether, INSTRUCTION, or HABIT, or Ex- 
ce AMPLE, was the moſt proper and efficacious 
« Engine, to form the growing Mind for the Pur- 


e poſes of Life ; and in what Manner they ought 


e fo be employed the moſt effectually to reach the 


* End propoſed by Education.” As I doubt not 
but you have ſince conſidered the Subject, I ſhall 


be glad to hear your Opinions upon it. 


Ano Silence enſued, and then Eugenio ſpoke 


to this Pur poſe. 
As, in the former Debate, I gave my Opinion 


for intellectual Culture, or the Improvement of the 


Underſtanding, or Reaſon of Mankind, ſo now, 
Gentlemen, I contiuue to declare as frankly for 


INSTRUCTION, as the moſt efficacious En- 


gine, of what you are pleaſed to call moral Cul- 
ture, Were we Brute Creatures, or mere Pieces 
of Clock-work, I ſhould prefer Habit, and the 
Red, as the moſt likely Way of putting or keep- 


Ing us in Order ; but as I apprehend that we are 


rational Creatures, having not only Eyes to ſee our 
Intereſt, 


ws 
. 4 


=> 
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Intereſt, but Wills to make a Choice, notwith- 


ſtanding all the Pains which ſome Moraliſts have 
taken to prove us to be mere Machines, I am only 


for the rational Way, preferably to all others; I 


mean informing the Judgment by the plaineſt In- 
ſtruction that can be given.— Let the moral Diſ- 
poſitions of your Pupil be as good as you pleaſe, 
and his Aptitude for Culture ever ſo great, you 
muſt ſet Objects before him, inform him of their 
Nature, Uſe and Tendency, to call thoſe forth, 


and to give them their proper Play. For if you 


ſeek to enure him to a certain Courſe of Action, 
without guiding his Aim, or to cheriſh in him 
Affections towards certain Objects, without pre- 
viouſly acquainting him with their Nature, it muſt 
render him irreſolute and unſteady in his Conduct, 
and a conſtant Dupe to the Impreſſion of every 


new Object and Opinion that comes in his Way. 


While your immediate Influence or Example leads 


or controuls him, he may, and probably will, go 
right ; but then he moves in the Dark, and like a 
Machine, acted by Springs; and if you remove 
your Hand, the leaſt Accident may unwind him, 
and difturb his Motions. Whereas, do but once 


convince a Child fairly, that this Conduct is fit, 
honourable, and advantageous to him, and imme- 


diately he is on Wing to purſue it, and will con- 


tinue to do ſo while he retains that Opinion. Show 
him the other to be mean, little, and prejudicial 
to him, and you excite his Horror and Averſion 


to that Conduct. 


I BELIEve it is an ee Maxim, Ga | 
on 1 Obſervation, ** That Mankind do ge- 
” . 


Ps 
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« nerally, if not always, act from ſome View of 
* Intereſt, whether real or imaginary.” This 


both Philoſophers and Men of Buſineſs allow to be 


the grand Spring of their Motions, and the true 
Handle, by which you catch hold of their Paſſions, 
and mould their Conduct. Accordingly your 


Connoiſſieurs in human Nature, adviſe us to ſtudy 


the leading Paſſion of thoſe we would pradtiſe 
upon, in order to judge, with any degree of Cer- 
tainty, how they will act in any given Inſtance; 


as ſuppoſing that they place their Intereſt in the 


Gratification of their ruling Paſſion. We ſee, in 


effect, that an immediate View of Intereſt will 


controul, or at leaſt ſuſpend for a while, almoſt 
any Habit, be it ever ſo ftrong. Propoſe, for In- 


ſtance, an immediate Reward to a Drunkard, if 


he will abſtain for a while from his beloved Liquor; 
or let him be tempted with the certain Proſpect 
of any future Gain, I could promiſe on his Abſti- 
nence till he has obtained his Reward. The fame 
View, oft returning, will frequently fuſpend the 


Habit, and make him prefer Buſineſs to | Drink- 


ing. By ſuch frequent Suſpenſions, the Habit 
will be gradually weakened, till it wears quite off. 


If then the Hope of Gain, will thus ſuſpend and 
baffle the Influence of the moſt inveterate Habits, 


why may not any other Intereſt be ſubſtituted in 
the room of that, and be ſet in ſo ſtrong and com- 
manding a Light, that it-ſhall be able to ſupplant any 
Habit whatſoever ? Mankind ſeldom act wrong 


but from ſome Partiality or Narrowneſs in their 


* Views, that is to ſay, -becauſe they either do 
not underſtand. their true Intereſt, or _—_— 
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« it;” let their Views therefore be et right, or, 
in other Words, fix their Opinion of good, and 


their Conduct will keep Pace with it. Look 
through every Profeſſion and Condition of Life, and 

the Truth of this Maxim will appear. A Trageſ- 
nan never cheats but through a partial View of 
"Intereſt. A Merchant, who has large Dealings, 


who knows the World and the Courſe of Affairs, 


will be honeſt, if not from Principle, yet from a 


Senſe of Intereſt, that is, of the ſtrict Connection 


between fair Dealing and Succeſs in Buſineſs, An 


Apothecary will not put upon his Patient falſe 
Druggs, nor a Shopheeper baſe Wares upon his 
Cuſtomer, if they underſtand their Buſineſs and 
Intereſt right. In like manner, the Lawyer will 


never be knaviſh, nor the Judge unjuſt, nor the 


Divine hypocritical, but through ſhort Views of 


the Union of Probity with Reputation and Suge 


ceſs. 


It is all founded on Partiality of Thought, or the 


Ignorance of one s true Intereſt. Would the Rake, 


for Inſtance, ruin his Conſtitution. and Fortune, 
if he foreſaw the Conſequences of his wild Courſes? 


Would the falſe Parriot proſtitute his Conſcience, 
and ſell his Country, for a Poſt or a: Title, if he 


knew the Value of inward Freedom and Self- 


Approbatiom? It. is not therefore ſo much through 
bad Habits or Example, that Men go wrong, 


but by reaſon of their Fhort· ſightedneſs, and want 
of due Freedom of Thought: So that if we can 
* Men into a right Track. of * concern- 

ing 


Non does che Maxim extend only to Knavery 
and Fraud, but to every other Species of Vice. 
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ing the Truth and Natures of Things, and their 
comparative Value, we of Conſequence lead 
them to a right Courſe of Acting. And this 
appears to me beſt done by ON and not 
W Habit or Example. 

I coxnress, ſaid Simplicius, it is a Maxlin com- 


mon enough, that Men are governed by Intereſt : 


but I doubt it is rather ſpecious than true. To 
aſſign any one Principle, by which ſo various and 
fickle a Creature as Man is governed, is, I think, 
aſcribing a greater Uniformity of Character to him, 
than we actually find in him. To reduce parti- 
cular Appearances to general Laws, as far as it can 


be done, is certainly true Philoſophy; but to con- 


found Things that are really different, and to aſ- 
cribe different Effects, to the ſame Cauſes, merely 
for the Sake of an imaginary Beauty, ariſing from 
a certain Uniformity of Principle, or Simplicity of 
_ Hypotheſis, as it is ridiculous in itſelf, ſo it is very 
prejudicial to the Intereſt of Philoſophy ; the 
Buſineſs / of which is to reaſon from Facts, and 
not to invent Hypotheſes, be they ever ſo ingeni- 
ous. Now that Intereſt governs Mankind, may 
be true in numberleſs en but that it is the 
ſole Spring of his Actions, J can hardly believe, 
' while I ſee him fo often acted by Paſſion, in Op- 
poſition to his confeft Intereſt, and as often by 
mere Whim, without any Reaſon at all; while I 
obſerve him influenced by a cloudy Day, or an 
eaſterly Wind. It were an endleſs Taſk to trace 
the Mazes of the human Heart, or to aſcertain 
with Exactneſs all the Springs of Action; eſpeci- 


cially as our Paſſions blind our ARG and hurry 
MW 
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us on to Action, with a Conſtitutional or Mechanical 


Sort of Violence, before we are aware. This I 


propoſe only as a Difficulty by the 1 without 
entering into the Main Point in Debate. 

IT REA DIL allow, replied Eugenio, hal our 
Paſſions are powerful Principles of Action; but I 
alk Simplicius what it is that guides and excites 


them? Is it not our Opinions, I ſay, our Opinions, 


concerning the Nature and Conſequences of thoſe 
Things which we paſſionately affect? Do not theſe 
give the Paſſions a right or a wrong Biaſs, and add 
to, or take from their Strength? Paſſion i is, mere 
Brutal Force, unleſs directed by Intelligence. So 
that when it is faid to prevail over our Senſe of 


Intereſt, the Meaning is not, that we a& without, 


or againſt our Opinion of Intereſt, while we are 
thus hurried on by Paſſion ; but that we alter our 
Opinions, and condemn afterwards what we ap- 
proved before. I admit, that it is unphiloſophical 
to frame Theories, without a ſufficient Foundation 
of Facts to ſupport them; and that it is better to 
analize the Paſſions, than through an Affectation 
of Uniformity, to deduce them all from one Root. 
I grant alſo, that there are ſome Propenſities of 
Mankind, which get the-Start of Reaſon, and in 
a manner ſuperſede the Uſe of it, acting with a 
mechanical Force, as in Inſtances of violent Anger, 
ſudden Compaſſion, and the like, Nay, I do not 
deny that there are ſome Actions, which, being 


the Effect of quick and imperceptible Motions of 


the Mind, cannot be traced to any determinate 
Cauſe, and therefore are generally aſcribed to mere 
Caprice. But theſe are not ordinary Caſes, and 

therefors 
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therefore cannot conclude any thing againſt a ge- 
neral Maxim; which, in Moral Affairs, is held 
good, when it is built on general Experience, and 
= ſeldom fails. Yet after all,-I can hardly allow 
the Inſtances produced by Simplicius to be Excep- 
tions to the Rule: For no Man acts without ſome 
Reaſon, unleſs we will ſay that an Effect may be 
produced without a Cauſe; and if he be induced 
to act from ſome ke. it muſt be becauſe he 
apprehends it better for him to act ſo, than to for- 
bear the Action; which will ſtill bring us back to 

the old Poſition, © That it is ſome ſuperiour Inte- 
© reſt, whether real or ſuppoſed, which governs 
«© the Man.” Wherefore, the main Thing in 
forming the Morals of any one, is to guide his 
Opinions right, or to inform the Mind well of its 
true Intereſt ; and then it will incline as naturally 
to it, as "ihe to the Load-ſtone. 

Tris will lay the Foundation of the beſt and 
moſt durable Habits. As Children then are ſtrongly 
credulous, and ſuſceptible of all kinds of Opinions, 
it muſt be of the utmoſt Conſequence to give them 
right ones, as ſoon as they can apprehend them, 
eſpecially, ſince the firſt Poſſeſſors of the vacant 
Soil, are generally the longeſt Tenants, and plead 
a Right by Preſcription. 

Fon theſe Reaſons, Gentlemen, I rocken In 
firufion the moſt powerful Engine of Culture. 

As I often differ from my Friend in our De- 
bates, ſaid Conſtant, and did ſo in the former Con- 
verſation on this Subject, ſo I find myſelf under 
che ſame Neceſſity of differing from him now: 
For how * ſoever his Arguments may = 

* 
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they are, ii my Opinion, contrary to Fact and 
Common Experienę / I believe No body will 
diſpute the point with him, that Men, being ra- 
tional Creatures, ſhould be proceeded with in a ra- 


| tional Way; and that the more Habit is aceom- 


panied with Inſtruction, it will have a more happy 
and laſting Effect. But it is as certain on the other 
hand; that Habits may be contracted before the 
Mind is capable of forming any Opinions at all. 


Thus, Children may be led by Example, or inured 


by repeated Acts, to any Practice, before they can 
judge of it or it's Conſequences. Nay, this may 
obtain ſuch a Prevalence over them, that when 
they come to know better, and ſee the Prejudice of 
ſuch a Practice to their Intereſt, they ſhall not be 
able immediately to forbear it, but continue to in- 
dulge the Habit, in Spite of the ſtrongeſt Con- 
victions of their Reaſon. Let a Boy be trained up 
among a Band of Gypſies, and be accuſtomed to 
ſteal and purloin whatever he can lay his Hands 
upon, till Thieving becomes quite familiar to him, 
will he leave off his favourite Employment when 
he comes to know it's dangerous Conſequences, 
even though he ſhould ſee the whole Gang hung up? 
Will not his Hands ſtäll ftick to every thing with a 
Sort of irrefiſtible Mechanifin'? Will he not con- 
tinue to prefer his rambling ſhifting Life, with all 
it 8. Toils and Dangers, to a fafe but laborious Ho- 5 
neſty? Does not the ſame predominant and almoſt 
invincible Force of Habit, appear in every Inſtance 
of Life? How many Men know, that a liberal 
Doſe of Liquor will throw them into Fits of Sick- 
neſs, more than * to counterbalance all the 
Pleaſures 
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Pleaſures of Drinking ; z nay, that a. Courſe of In- 


temperance will at length ſtupify them into Sots, 
and yet obſtinately perſiſt in the Habit? Eugenio 
| aſks whether a Rake nd ruin his Fortune and 
Conſtitution, if he foreſaw the Conſequences of 
it? His Knowledge of the World might, methinks, 


afford him Examples enough to anſwer his own 


' Queſtion. Do not the Gentlemen of Pleaſure - 


often confeſs, in their calmer Hours, that they are 
Enemies to their real Intereſt, and feel the bitter 


Fruits of their Folly ? Yet ſuch Slaves are they to 


Habit, and ſo devoted to the Charms which have 
ruined them, that neither the Convictions of Ex- 
' perience, nor thoſe of Reaſon, will make them 
leave off their diſſolute Practices. Is not this a 
plain Proof, that the Force of Habit, is ſuperiour 
to all Reaſon and Senſe of Intereſt ? | | 
Bur, ſays Eugenio, it is Opinion that guides our 

Paſſions, and gives them all their Force. Let the 
Pupil therefore be but once ſeaſoned with good 
Opinions, concerning the Nature and Conſequences, 
or the comparative Value of the Things which he 
purſues, and his Paſſions and Conduct will keep 
Pace with them. 

I canner help obſerving a good deal of Ambi- 
guity in ſome Words which my Friend has often 
uſed in the preſent Debate, particularly thoſe of 
Intereſt and Opinion. He ſeems to underſtand In- 
| tereſt ſometimes in a narrow and contracted Senſe, 
as ſignifying mere Gain or Money; and this he faid, 
would ſuſpend the Paſſion for Drinking; I make. 
no doubt, but it will in a covetous Man, or in one 


to whom the Paſſion for Liquor holds a ſecond 
Place: 
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Place: But hardly can you bribe a Confirm- 
ed Drunkard to forego his darling Enjoyment. 
Surely he cannot mean, that in this Senſe, Inte- 
reſt governs Mankind: For there are Thouſands, 
to whom the Sacrifice of hat would be no mighty 
Conqueſt. If he means by Intereſt, the real Ad- 


vantage, or greateſt Aggregate of Happineſs to each 


individual Perſon, I with it were true that Men al- 
ways purſued that. But, alas ! a very little Expe- 
rience confutes the Maxim, if underſtood in that 
Senſe. Is preſent Pleaſure then the Meaning ? 
Neither will that do. As little will the Proſpect 
of future Good anſwer to it. But perhaps, an 
Explication of the other Word, (Opinion) will 
help us out. If by Opinion he means our ſpecu- 
lative Notions of Things, thoſe philoſophical 
Principles we learn in Schools, or thoſe vague 
Opinions which we admit in ordinary Life and 
Converſation, concerning the abſtract Natures, 
and Relations of Things, or the Conſequences 
of Action, then I cannot find that our Actions 
or Paſſions are directed by ſuch Opinions. For 
do not we ſee the Generality of Mankind agree 
in their ſpeculative Principles concerning Morals, 
and the Tendency of Virtue and Vice, while yet 
they are exceedingly divided in their Practice? 
Thus they allow, that Virtue is more decent and 
amiable than its contrary, that the Practice of it 
creates Truſt, eſtabliſhes ones Reputation, is ſa- 
tisfactory to the Mind, and leads to Happineſs,— 
that Happineſs lies more in the State. of the Mind, 
than in outward Circumſtances ;— that Wealth is 
foreign to real Merit, and can neicher give nor ſe- 
Vol. II. M. cure 
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cure Contentment and Tranquillity ;—that Vice is 


both diſhonourable and the Source of Miſery, and 


Knavery the Bane of Credit and Buſineſs: Being 
poſſeſſed of ſuch Opinions as theſe, they ſhould be, 


according to Eugenio, honeſt and virtuous, and 


conſequently happy. But alas ! th. Eractice of 
too many tells us, that they are not ſwayed by 
thoſe Opinions, rational as they are, and how 
openly ſoever they avow them.— In this Senſe then 
of the Word Opinion, my Friend's Maxim fails; 


ſince ſuch Numbers a& againſt their Opinions and 


againſt their Intereſt too. What Opinion then, 
what Intereſt governs? J apprehend, Men are in- 
fluenced, in che general Train of their Life, not 

by their ſpeculative Opi nions, which float up and 
down in their Minds like airy Viſions, but by 
what I would call their practical Judgment, or 
their prevailing Taſte and Savour of Good or Hap- 
pineſs, whether it conſiſt in Wealth, Power, Plea- 
ſure, or any other Enjoyment that is chiefly re- 
liſhed by Mortals. Now, this Governing Taſte, I 
conceive, is formed not ſo much by direct and re- 
gular Inſtruction, as by our Conſtitution, Habit, 
Circumſtances, the Opinions and Example of thoſe 
we converſe with, and a Variety of other Cauſes. 
But I apprehend, that Taſte is moſt influenced and 
nouriſhed by Habit, or the being accuſtomed to 
admire a certain Set of Enjoyments, and habi- 
tuated to a certain Courſe of Actions. This forms 
the ſtrongeſt Aſſociations of Ideas, and upon theſe 
our Supreme Taſte and Reliſh ſeems principally to 
depend. For when certain Ideas and Actions have 
often come in Company, theſe Actions ſhall be fre- 


quently performed, when any one of the e Aſſociated 
Ideas 


K 
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Ideas ſtart ; nay, ſometimes without any Ideas at 
all, by a mere mechanical Impulſe, when the ſame 
Circumſtances of Time or Place occur, which uſed ; 


to ſuggeſt thoſe Ideas. Thus in Smoaking, Drink- 


ing, or any of the moſt indifferent Actions, to 
which certain Perceptions of Pleaſure or Advan- 
tage have been often annexed, the Diſpoſition to 
do them, ſhall, by frequent Repetition, return, 
and the Mechanical Powers ſet themſelves a work- 
ing without any apparent Order of the Mind, or 


any ſenſible Exertion of the Will. It makes no 
Difference how triflng the Object is, which the 


Mind has been accuſtomed to admire, nor how in- 
fignificagthe Actions are, to which it has been ha- 
bituated. That Object, whether a Rattle or a Scepter, 
will become the ſovereign Fancy and Reliſh, and 
be purſued with the ſame inſatiable Deſire and 
Eagerneſs ; and thoſe Actions will become the 
arling Employment, to which all others muſt 
ſubmit, It muſt be of the utmoſt Conſequence 


therefore, to accuſtom ti:e Pupil to ſuch Actions 


and Exerciſes, as are truly li udable and virtuous, even 
before he can thoroughly comprehend their Nature 
and Effects; and frequent Repetition of them will 
not only render them eaſy and delightful, but add 
a Senſe of Importance and Dignity to them, which 
will wonderfully ſtrengthen the Habit. For the 
fame Taſte and Strain of Action, which prevailed 
with the Boy, will continue to govern the Man, 
though the Objects purſued may appear ſomewhat 
different, The Boy, who uſed to cloſe his Fiſt 


upon the Farthing, will improve into the griping 


Miſer ; and the little Hero, who bullied and 
—_—_ ruſed 
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Tuſed on the Green, will grow up in Time, into 
the daring Warrior, or the ambitious Stateſman. 

Om theſe and many other Accounts that might 
be mentioned, I declare for Habit as the chief 

Engine in Education, whoſe Effects are the moſt 
durable of all others. 

THoucn I am much of Canſtant's Opinion, fad 
Sophron, as to the mighty Force of Habit, yet J 
cannot help thinking, that it will be much more 

ſteady and laſting, when it is accompanied with 
Inſtrufion, or rather guided by it. It ſeems to be 
mere Inſtin& or Mechaniſm, when undirected by 
Reaſon ; and one Habit may be ſoon ſupplanted 
by another, when both are equally dſtitute of 
rational Supports; but when the Habit is led on 

by a thorough Conviction of its Excellency or 
Uſefulneſs, it grows into our very Nature, and 
acquires a Force almoſt invincible. 

Our Friends have, by their Oppoſition, been 
inſenſibly drawn into a Queſtion, that was much 
toſſed among ancient Wits, vig. Whether Vir- 
e tue is Matter of Inſtruction, and may be learned 
« as other Arts are, or by what Means it is at- 
*« tained.” — | 

Euorxio reduces all moral Culture to rational n. 
ſtruction, and reckons that good Habits, in which 

Virtue is ſuppoſed to conſiſt, will naturally follow 1 


right Opinions. Conſtant ſeems to aſcribe more to G 
Nature and to the Force of Habit, or to ſuch re- 

| or 
peated Exerciſes as are accommodated to the Ge- ch 
nius and Temper of the Creature we want to form; C 


as thinking that his ſupreme Taſte in Life, depends St 
on the Train of ans 2 to which he has been ac- 
cuſtomed, 
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cuſtomed, and that his Taſte will tincture his Charac- 


ter, and govern his Manners. — For my Part, I will 


not pretend to decide in ſo delicate a Controverſy, 

which has exerciſed the Tongues and Pens of 
many able Speakers and Writers in ancient Times: 
But J cannot help thinking, that my Friends have 
differed more in Appearance than in Reality, and 
that Eugenios Opinion of Intereſt which he 
thought the governing Principle of our Conduct, 
is the ſame thing with Conflant's © prevailing 7 aſte 
&« or Reliſh.” For I cannot imagine that Eugenio 

meant mere Principles of Belief, or a few tranſient 
Speculations formed amidſt the Hurry of Life, or 
in the Leiſure of the Cloſet, but that reigning 
Senſe of Good and Ill, of Right and Wrong, which 
determines our Choice and Purſuit. If this was 
his Meaning, then both he and Conſtant concur 
in ſhewing the Importance of forming it rightly, 


and directing it to proper Objects. Were this 
carefully attended to, I am perſuaded it would go 


nigh to determine that ancient Queſtion I juſt now 


mentioned. All moral Culture, and conſequently 


all moral Virtue, muſt reſt on Nature as it's Foun- 
dation; that is to ſay, it pre-ſuppoſes moral Powers 
and Aﬀedtions, which are to be improved and 
raiſed to Perfection. "Theſe are our PERCEPTIONS 

of Good and I, Virtue and Vice, Beauty and De- 


formity ; and thoſe AgFeEcT1ons which lead to pur- 


ſue the one, and ſhun the other. Thoſe Percepti- 

ons, and the moral Diſpoſitions which accompany 

them, like all the other original Principles of our 

Conſtitution, grow upwith us, and like them, gather 

Strength by Attention, Exerciſe, and Habit. That 
| ; M 


1s 
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is to ſay, our moral Sentiments are ſharpened and 
confirmed, by being often employed i in attending 


to ſuitable Objects, and exerting moral Determi- 
nations; and our Affections are, in like manner, 


ſfrengthened by moral Exerciſes, the frequent Re- 


etition of which, ſettles at length into an Habit, 
or a confirmed ſtate of Virtue. Theſe Powers are 
perhaps naturally ſtronger in ſome than in others; 
and ſuch may be ſaid to have a Conſtitution by 


Nature more favourable to Virtue ; yet what is 


wanting, or weak in the original Make, may be 


ſupplied, or ſtrengthened by more favourable Cul- 


ture and Exerciſe. On the other Hand, for want 
of theſe, the fineſt natural Diſpoſitions may be 
perverted, and totally ſpoiled. Now of this two- 
fold Set of Powers, the Firſt, i. e. the moral Sen- 
timents and Perceptions, are chiefly improved by 
right Inſtruction, or in other Words, by frequent 
Attention to moral Objects. The Laſt, vig. the 
moral Diſpofitions or Affections, are improved by 
repeated Action or Habit. I would conclude then, 
„ That Hzſtruction without Nature, is defective; 
te that Habit without Infirufion, is blind and un- 
e ſteady ; — And that Nature without both, is 
© ĩimperfect. But when both theſe Engines act 
<« with a Joint and well-directed Force, either in 
ec public or in private Education, they become a 
ee rational and laſting Mould to the Diſpoſition 
te and Manners.” How then is the governing 
Taſte of Life to be formed? © By preventing, 
*I conceive, as far as may be, all unnatural Com- 
* binations of Ideas, or by annexing Perceptions 
7:6 8888 — or Good, to fuch Qualities, 

| Actions 
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« Actions or Enjoyments, as are not only com- 
« patible with them, but united to them by Na- 
ce ture; and by accuſtoming the Mind to diſtin- 
“ guiſh accurately between Appearances and Rea- 


« lities, and then inuring it to a rational and con- 
ce ſiſtent Train of Action, ſuch as ſhall ſtrengthen 


the Diſpoſitions to Virtue, and add Sanction to 


« our Senſe of Regie and Wrong, of Gord and 
« Mig 
Ho w dangerous cad pernicious it is to diſunite 


thoſe different Inſtruments of Political, as well as 
Moral Culture, I mean Inſtruction and Habit, we 


have a notorious Inſtance > the Common-wealths 
of Athens and Sparta, Example pregnant 
with uſeful Leſſons, and N will caſt more 
Light upon the Subject, than any general Obſer- 
vations I can make. Give me leave therefore to 
compare thoſe famous Republics, in a few Re- 
ſpects. | 

IN Sparta Habit reigned in it's utmoſt Tg 
and Extent, The whole Life of the Inhabitants 
was governed by Law, and an uniform invariable 
Diſcipline. Their Diet, their Exerciſes, their 
Diverſions, were all preſcribed to them. Every 


Hour had it's particular Buſineſs marked out, and 


immutably fixed. Nothing was left to private 
Choice or Caprice. The City had the Air of a 
Camp, where every one had his Station aſſigned 
him, and muſt do his Duty, under the ſtrict Eye 
of his Officer, or be puniſhed for the leaſt Act of 
Diſobedience. Nor would he miſtake the Matter 
much, who ſhould compare Sparta to a modern 
Cloyttar where Abſtinence and Exerciſe regularly 
M 4 ſucceed 
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ſucceed each other; where the Hours of Diet and 
Devotion, and the Kind and Quantity of both, are 
appointed by the Rules of the Order; and all the 
Fraternity, from the Prior down to the Porter, 
are under the Power of an unrelenting Diſcipline. 
Thus was the Oeconomy of Life ſettled in this 
ſevere Republic. — But, as Hiero obſerved on an- 
other Occaſion, Learning, and the polite Arts 
were excluded. For the Inhabitants ſacrificed to 
Mars, rather than to the Muſes and Graces. No 
Maſters of Science were appointed by the Public, 
nor were any private or foreign Teachers allowed 
to ſettle at Sparta. All the profeſſed Retailers of 
Wit, particularly Sophiſts, Orators, and Poets, 
were baniſhed from thence, as a ſort of peſtilen- 
tial Vermin, who could only bite and ſting, or at 
beſt amuſe, the People with Words, and excite ( 
an Itch of Novelty and Change. A renowned l 
Prattler of thoſe Times, I think his Name was : 
Cephiſephon, was baniſhed, becauſe he pretended t 
that he could talk a whole Day on. any Topic { 
whatſoever. Even Painters and Statuaries were F 
forbidden, as Miniſters. of Sloth and Luxury, or at t 
leaſt as an uſeleſs Tribe of People. — The Stage 
was ſhut up as a dangerous Rival of publick Au- R 


thority, and a Prompter to Vice, rather than a Cc 
School of Virtue. Even Muſic was bounded by MW bi 
Law, and it was capital to innovate in the national k1 
Songs, or in the public Meaſures, of the autho- of 
Tized Inſtruments of Harmony. I remember one pl 
Terpander was fined by the Ephori, and had his Fe 
Harp nailed up, for no greater Crime than that of lic 


ſtretching one String beyond its uſual Pitch, Any 
; _ to 
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to give more Variety to the Muſic. All Inter- 
courſe with F oreigners, by which the. Views of 


the People might be extended, Life poliſhed, and 
Arts improved, was prohibited, leſt foreign Man- 


ners and Vices ſhould be imported into a Nation 


where Novelty itſelf was a Crime. — In ſhort, the 
rigid Forms of their Policy, and the regular Re- 
turns of an uniform Life, muſt have damped the 
Flights of Genius, and ſet them a thinking only 


in a beaten Track. Their Sphere of Action was 


narrow, and conſequently that of Obſervation 
muſt have been ſo too, The Imagination had 


nothing to agitate it, nor were the Paſſions ſuffi. 


ciently intereſted, to put contemplative Men upon 
inventing any thing, - or puſhing their Speculations 
far. For thoſe Honours and Rewards, which are 
conferred elſewhere on Men. of Ingenuity and 
Learning, were there beſtowed only on the Brave 
and Virtuous. Therefore, the whole Ambition of 
the People being turned in an active Channel, they 
ſought to diſtinguiſh themſelves more by military 
Exploits, and the Qualities a the Heart, chan by 


thoſe of the Head. 


How different was the Genius of the dining | 
Republic! It was all free, inquiſitive,” and un- 
confined. Their Wit and Reaſon had full Scope; ; 
but Reſtraint, Form, and Habit, were ſcarce 
known in it. In private Life, every one was Maſter 
of his own Hours, might chuſe his Diet, Em- 
ployment, and Pleaſures, without Controul,: or 
Fear of being called to an Account. And in pub- 


lic Life, the utmoſt Equality and Freedom of Speech 


and Action prevailed : For all the Citizens were 
| upon 
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upon a Level, none of them who had any Pros 
perty, were excluded from a Share in the Govern. 


ment, and the higheſt Honours were alike open to 


all. There were public Academies or Colleges, 
which all Ranks might attend, and private Tutors, 
any of whom they might chuſe. They might 
| adhere to any Sect of Philoſophers, or to none. 
Athens was the common Mart of Science, whither 
the Curious and Learned of all Nations came to load 
and unload. Thoſe who excelled in Sculpture, 
Painting, or any ingenious Art, were encouraged 
to practiſe here; for almoſt every Perſon was an 
Admirer of fine Work, and their Skill was re- 
warded by public Premiums. Philoſophers, and their 
Apes the Sophiſts, and Orators, might read their 
Lectures where, and to whom, they pleaſed. And 
indeed there was a general Reſort of all Ranks 
to thoſe Lectures. For the plaineſt Tradeſman of 
Athens piqued himſelf on his Knowledge, Elo- 
quence, and Taſte of the polite Arts, All 
were Politicians, Speakers, and Judges of Wit, or 
wanted to be thought ſo. In fine, they were Dab- 
blers in every Thing, and their many Holy-days 
and Vacations from Buſineſs, gave them fine Op- 
portunities of indulging their inſatiable Curioſity : 
But, beſides their philoſophical Schools, and the 
Ereedom of Converſation among People of differ- 
ent Ranks, they had an unconfined Intercourſe 


with Strangers. 'Their Trade, as well as Curio- 


fity, led them to viſit all Countries, and to encou- 
rage Foreigners. to ſettle among them, by granting 
them the largeſt Immunities. Theſe Advantages 


| ſharpened their Wit, enlarged. their Knowledge, 
and 
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and refined their Manners. Thus Liberty and 


Learning, Commerce and Arts, went Hand in Hand, 
and mutually ſtrengthened each other's Intereſt. _ 

Ix is to this Difference of Culture, that I would 
in a great Meaſure aſcribe that Diverſity of 
Manners, which diſtinguiſhed them ſo much the 
one from the, other. As Nature had ſuch unlimited 
Scope at Athens, there ſprang up an inexhauſted 
Variety of Characters and Humours : But as Ha- 
bit took ſuch faſt hold of the Inhabitants of Sparta, 
and their Manners were formed after the ſame in- 
variable Model of Laws and Diſcipline, no Wonder 
that ſuch Uniformity and Lameneſs of Character 
prevailed there. Atbent chiefly employed In- 
ſruction and Converſe with others, as the great 
Engines of Education; accordingly it became the 
Nurſe of Arts, and Seat of Ingenuity and Learning. 


In this School were formed Philoſophers, Politi- 
cians, Orators, and Virtuoſi of all Kinds, who 


greatly improved Science, and raiſed the polite Arts 
to their juſt Standard: Whereas Sparta bred no 
Scholars, Poets, Hiſtorians, or ingenious Artiſts ; 
but it was the Nurſe of Heroes, and gallantSpirits, 

Men of chaſtiſed Fancies, and ſtrict Morals, who 
ſpoke little, but acted with * Vigour and 
Reſolution. 

Ar ENS was like ſome Feſtival Scene, where 
Gaiety and Mirth preſided. Here you might ſee. 
Sports and Spectacles, pompous Proceſſions, rich 
Feaſts, flowing Bowls, chearful Companies, every 
Thing that could amuſe or gladden the Heart. 
The City was the very Mint of Wit and Humour, 
whereyou might hear throughout, the jocular Turn, 


an 
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the quick Repartee, the loud Laugh, and Abs 
dance of low Buffoonry and Satire. The univer- 

ſal Taſte of Science and Freedom of Diſpute, caſt 

off, as we may well ſuppoſe, a prodigious Swarm 
of Pretenders, Smatterers and Sophiſts. To this 
laſt Set, who were a Sort of univerſal Mountebanks 
in Letters, Plato aſcribes the Corruption of the Atbe- 
nian Youth. For, by their Fluency of Speech, 
and Parade of Learning, they gained the Ear of 
the People, and engroſſed almoſt the whole Edu- 
cation of the Vouth, whom they filled with Pre- 
ſumption, the Love of Diſpute, and a vain Con- 
ceit of Knowledge. The Spartans were the Re- 
verſe of all this. By their Reſerve, Gravity, and 


t 

Taciturnity, they might have paſſed for Monks of | 
the ſevereſt Order. There was ſomething formal ; 
and forbidding in their Air and Manners, that 1 
ſtruck Spectators with Awe, and rendered them 
unamiable to their Neighbours. The Youth be- 1 
haved with all the Modeſty, Reſerve and Decency t 
of Matrons, ſo that we are told, you would ſooner tt 
hear Stones ſpeak than them, and ſee brazen Eyes - 


move as eaſily as their's.— At Athens, the Reſtraints 4 
being few, - the Diſcipline - lack, and the whole ch 
Train of the Policy ſuch as rather flattered and 10 
indulged, than over-awed the People; and Wealth 
flowing in upon them from all Quarters, .. they 100 


were enervated with Luxury and Pleaſure, fond Int 
of Change, precipitate in Counſel, and the conſtant 0 
| Dupes of their ambitious Demagogues : Here was 6 


to be ſeen much Petulance and Impatience of Re- 
ſtraint, a great Licentiouſneſs of Manners, and a 
Variety of vitious Characters. Virtue was a more 
1 ee eee 
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rate Thing here than at Sparta, where Men were 
all virtuous, more or leſs, through Neceſſity, and 
the Force of Habit. But to compenſate this, a 
good Nature having larger Scope, ſhot up into 
ſublimer Heights of Virtue. Therefore we are 
told by ſuch as knew the Manners of both People 
perfectly well, That thoſe. of the Atbenians who 
« were Virtuous, were tranſcendently ſo, they 
« alone being truly and unfeignedly gdod, without 
any Neceflity or Conſtraint, ;by a native Strength 
« of Genius, or by a Divine Deſtiny.” The 
ſame Thing, I believe might be ſaid of the bad, 
that they were eminently ſo, the compleateſt Vil- 
lains, Traitors to their Country, and the very 
Scourge of Mankind. Whereas in Sparta, Vir- 
tue was the Mode ; it was ſtudied as an Art, and 
Bravery and Patriotiſm became the Characteriſtics 

of a Lacedemonian. The Youth acted virtuouſly 
through a kind of Political Inſtinct, the Aged con- 
tinued to do ſo by the Prevalence of Habit; and 
thoſe who were deſtitute of a Principle of Virtue, 
were conſtrained, by the public Diſcipline, to wear 
the Form of it. But their Virtue, having none of 
the Softnings of the Civilizing Arts, hardened into 

ſomething auſtere and fierce. They deſpiſed Wealth, 
yet loved Power, and were the moſt obedient Sub- 
jects, but the ſevereſt Maſters. Their Want of 
Inſtruction and of Commerce with Foreigners, 

joined to their military Life, rendered them in- 

hoſpitable to Strangers, cruel to their Slaves, and 

a Terror to the Neighbouring States. — Athens, on 

the other hand, was the very Seat of Politeneſs, the 

Miſtreſs of Decorum, and the Delight of Stran- 
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gers. To them the Athenians were courteous and 


kind, humane to their Slaves, merciful to their 
Enemies, and formidable to their Magiſtrates. Not 
to tire you with too long an Account, they 
were great Travellers, agreeable Companions, 


and breathed as refined and extenſive a Strain of 


Humanity and Love to Mankind, as any other 
Nation we read of in Ancient Times. 

Sven, Gentlemen, I take the Specific Genius 
and Character of theſe Rival Republics to have 
been. 

Now, had the ſtrict Dikipline of Sparta been 
directed by the enlightening and ſoftening Arts. of 
Athens ; or, had the brighter and more poliſhed 
Genius of Athens, been eorrected by ſome of the 
wholeſome Severities of Spartan Diſcipline, I am 
apt to fancy, that the Conftitution and Character of 
both States, would have been more perfect in their 
Kind, and their Virtue more com yore and l 
in every Reſpect. 

Tur only Obſervation I ON” make upon the 
whole, is, That that Education, in which In- 
« ſtruction and Habit are moſt wiſely tempered to- 
« gether, is by far the moſt finiſhed, and pro- 
« ductive of the happieſt Effects. 

SoPHR ON has, I think, fhewn beyond Queſtion, 
ſaid Simplicius, the Neceſſity of uniting thoſe En- 
gines of Education which have been already taken 
Notice of. But, whatever their Force may be, 
whether together or apart, I take EXAMPLE 
to have a greater Power than either of them; nay, 
I do not know but it is mightier than both. It is 
certainly more infinuating than Ifruction, and 

| | | more 
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more alluring than Habit: For it derives its 
Strength from two of the moſt powerful Principles 
or Affections of our Nature, our Love of Imitation 
which Philander mentioned, and one for which 
we have not yet got a Name in our Language, a 
Propenſity or Diſpoſition to be affected by the Senti- 
ments and Paſſions of each other. Beſides thoſe 
Pafſions, which lead us out to their reſpective Ob- 
jects of Pleaſure and Pain, and which impel us to 
Action, or reſtrain us from it ; Nature, in order to 


maintain a friendly Harmony among individual 


Minds, has touched them with a ſecret and ama- 
zing Sympathy, between the Affections of one Man 
and thoſe of another. In Conſequence of this, 
and of that expreſſive Eloquence which is couched 
in the Human Countenance and Geſture, thoſe Af- 
fections run with an inſtantaneous Glance from 
Eye to Eye, and the ſame Movements are conveyed 
from one Heart to another, by the ſlighteſt Touch 
upon either. Thus Anger is kindled by Anger, 
as Fewel by the Flame. Fear is communicated by 


Looks, without any Knowledge of Danger. ey 


lights up Joy, and ſpreads like Sun-ſhine. Sorrow 
raiſes Compaſſion, Kindneſs awakens Gratitude, and 
Love operates like a Charm, in producing Love. 
In fine, fo admirably has the Supreme Artiſt tuned 


our Minds to a reciprocal Sympathy in Pleaſure 


and Pain, that there is no Fellow-Creature with 
whoſe State we can be abſolutely unmoved ; and 
frequently we love and hate, grieve and rejoice, 
for no other Reaſon, but becauſe we ſee others do 
ſo. Hence, Company and Example, come to 
have ſuch a wonderful Aſcendant over us; and 
4 : | this 
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this Reciprocation of Feelings and Paſſions, joined 
to the mimicking Propenlity, makes us of all 
other Creatures." the moſt apt to be taught and 
formed. in Company. How ſoon will the Sentiments 
of oursConipanions unravel the moſt tenacious 
of our Opinions, and howeafily are the moſt power- 
ful Habits, that were warped with our very Con- 
ſtitution, untwiſted by the Force of an Example, 
which. is daily familiar to us? Nay, unleſs In- 
ſtruction be it ever ſo rational, is ſeconded by Ex- 
ample, and unleſs Habit is ſupported by the Prac- 
tice of thoſe we are moſt converſant with, the 
Firſt will make a very tranſient ne upon 
us, and the Laſt will have little Stability. Chil- 
dren are peculiarly ſenſible and open to the Influ- 
ence of Company and Example. They are never 
ſo active in their Motions, nor ſo awake in their 
Paſſions, as when together. I may ſay too, that 
they are more affected and governed by what they 
fee, than by what they hear. They are particu- 
larly animated by each other's Example, and ſtand 
corrected by the Dread of Shame from one an- 


other. I reckon it therefore, a Matter of the ut- 


moſt Conſequence, to manage this Affair right, to 
lead. them into the beſt Company, and to throw. 
good Comrades in their Way, of the ſame Sex, and 
much about the ſame Age and Fortune with them, 
and who ſhall join with them in the ſame Exerci- 
ſes. For ſuch Aſſociations, wonderfully quicken 
and enlarge their Powers both of Thinking and 
Acting, and improve their Social Affections, and 
conſequently fit them for Active and Public Life. 


They grow e moaped and filly, or ſelfiſh 
& when 
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when kept up by themſelves, under the conſtant 
Eye and Correction of a Tutor, though he be ever 
ſo diſcreet, Whereas, in thoſe joint Aſſociations, 
? they are more ſenſible of Praiſe, and more active to 
obtain it; and as their Minds are more Sympathe- 
N tic, and more keenly turned for Friendſhip in that 
a Early Age, they enter warmly into each other's 
; Intereſts, and contract the ſtrongeſt Leagues. 
- Hence being accuſtomed to think and act in 
- Common, they will learn early to form a Notion 
of a joint Intereſt, and feel their Relation to a 
c Public. As they are withal continually expoſed to 
n the Contempt and Ridicule of their Fellows, they 


= muſt gradually unlearn whatever is mean and ſel- 
|= fiſh, conſider their Actions in Reference to the 
r Advantage of others as well as their own, and 
ir grow more manly, ingenuous, and decent in their 
at Behaviour. 

1 I conyess the Danger of ſuch public Aſſocia- 
u- tions, in which bad Impreſſions are ſpread with. 
1d the ſame Eaſe as good ones, and are more deeply - 
n- rivetted for being made in Company. But with 


wiſe Regulations, and under the Guard of watch- 
ful Tutors, thoſe may be in a great Meaſure pre- 
vented. 

WE have a notable Inſtance of their Salutary 
Effects, and how the bad ones may be eluded, in 
the Conduct and Spirit of that Republic, of which 
vophron has juſt now given us ſo diſtin an Account. 
[ ſhall add a few Hints to what he ſaid on this Part 
of its Conſtitution, to illuſtrate the General Re- 
marks I haye ventured to make. 


Vor, II. . Ar 
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Ar Sparta the Education (as was formerly ob- 
ſerved) was entirely public, and underthe Conduct 
of Public Guardians. The Vouth were divided 
into Companies or diſtinct Bands. 'Fheſe had Go- 
vernors ſet over them, to direct their Exerciſes, to 
obſerve and regulate their Manners. They eat, 
drank and performed all their Exerciſes in Com- 
pany. No Diſtinction of Rank obſtructed the 
Freedom of their Intercourſe. They went to their 
Halls, which were Places of Public Entertain- 
ment, as to Schools of Wiſdom and Virtue, where 
the Voungeſt might converſe with the Eldeſt and 
moſt Experienced, and hear Inſtructive Diſcourſes | 
on the Hiſtory and Virtues of their Anceſtors and , 
brave Contemporaries. This had a happy Ten- 
dency to open the Minds of the Youth, to correct . . 
their Childiſh Paſſions, and to accuſtom them to 1 
a becoming Preſence of Mind, tempered with an p 
ingenuous Modeſty. In fine, all their Feaſts, 
Spectacles, Sports, and Entertainments of every p 
Kind, were exhibited in Company, and improved ch 
the Social Spirit, and ſometimes the other Sex Re 
mixed with them in their public Diverſions. 
Ix Conſequence of this Public Education, the Af 
ſrongeſt Friendſhips and Confederacies were formed . 
among them. Many noble Pairs were knit and 
lived in the moſt perfect Amity; nor were they 
divided in their Death, when their Country de- 
manded that Sacrifice. Nay, whole Confederate 
Bands ſwore to conquer or die in the Field of Ho- 
nour, nor was there ever found One who falſified 
his Oath. They were all ſenſible of their Con- 
nection with the Public, and ſeemed to love their 
| County) 


all Subjects. 


Reſerve, 


young Friends. 
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Country as their Common Parent. To ſerve it 


they declined no Danger, reckoned nothing too 


hard to ſuffer, and thought an Honourable Death 
in its Service, a noble Purchaſe. In ſhort, the In- 
fluence of each other's Company and Example, 
and the whole Turn of their Education, which 
directed their Views to a public Intereſt, formed 
a ſagacious, active, high-ſpirited Youth, nn 
to Manly and Virtuaus Deeds. | 
Tove the Education in Athens was not of 
ſuch a public Caft, yet the Youth had fine Oppor- 
tunities of free Intercourſe with one another, and 
with Men of all Ranks and Ages. Philoſophers 
and Mechanics, Stateſmen and Sailors, Senators 
and Day-Labourers, converſed on a Level, and on 
Their Forums, Portico's, Public 


Halls, Academies, and Barber's Shops, were 


Places of Univerſal Reſort. Nor were the modeſt 


and inquiſitive Youth excluded from any Circle-of 
Philoſophers, or Knot of Politicians in which they 
choſe to join, This wore off that Statelineſs and 
which would have otherwiſe appeared 
in thoſe of higher Rank or Age ; it gave a Manly 
Aſſurance to the Youth, enlarged their Views, and 
a Senſe of public Connections, and ſpread among 


them and all Ranks of People a General Vein of 


Politeneſs and Humanity. It alſo gave Riſe ta 
Noble Friendſhips between the Older and Younger, 
in which the Firſt took very great Pains to improve 
the Underſtandings, and form the Manners of their 
Thus we find Socrates, Plato, 
and Others, ſelecting from among the Youth thoſe 
of the brighteſt Genius, and ,whoſe Condition in 

N Life, 


the moſt eminent Stations, upon whom they be- 
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Life, gave them a Proſpect of being employed in 


ſtowed a peculiar Care, to train them up for the 
Service of their Country. It was an ordinary 
Cuſtom among their Teachers, particularly thoſe 
of Rhetoric, to divide the Youth into little Parties; 
then to engage them in mutual Debates, and make 
them try Imaginary Cauſes, in which he, who ac- 
quitted himſelf beſt, was crowned with diſtin- 
guiſhed Honours. | Theſe, and other Opportuni- 
ties of ſocial Intercourſe, did not only excite a 
noble Spirit of Emulation and Love of Praiſe, but 
formed a ſtronger Union, and a kind of Brather- 
hood among themſelves; and what was of no 
leſs Conſequence, it begot a more firm and inviola- 
ble Attachment .to their Country, the Common. 
Source of their Liberty and Happineſs. 
| Wren I reflect on thoſe Examples in Anti- 
quity, and conſider the Force of the Social Prin- 
ciple in Human Nature, Example appears to me a 
more efficacious Engine of Culture, whether Moral 
orPolitical, than either of the othertwo, and a much * 
more durable Mould for our Manners. It is parti- 
cularly uſeful in expanding the Social Powers, giv- 1 
ing a Maſculine Vigour to the Mind, and forming , 
Youth for Public Life. Therefore the more Free- 
dom of Intercourſe they are allowed with one an- 
other, and eſpecially with thoſe who are elder than 
themſelves, their Education will contribute the pub 
more to their Advancement, not only in Know- 
ledge, but in every Manly and Virtuous Accom- 
pliſhment. | 
THAT 
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Tr AT the Method recommended by our Friend, 
ſaid —_— is attended with manifold Advan- 
tages, I readily acknowledge; but it is an Affair of 
ſuch Delicacy, that I do not know whether the 
Danger to which it is obnoxious, does not render 
it rather plauſible in Speculation, than expedient 
in Practice. The very Reaſon for which Simpli- 
cius ſeems principally to recommend it, makes me 
the apter to ſuſpect it; I mean that Sympathy he 
talked of, but eſpecially that wonderful Turn for 
Mimicry, which made ſome Philoſophers call 
Man the greateſt Mimic of all Creatures, and 
which is peculiarly remarkable in Children: A 
Principle that takes Place of Reaſon, and operates 
Mechanically, - and fo ſtrongly in them, that you 
not only ſee them watching every Look, Action, 
and Geſture of their Parents and Companions, 
with a moſt fagacious Attention, but practiſing 
after them with a critical Exactneſs, and quite fa- 
tisfied with themſelves for having been dextrous 
Apes. Was the Education of Youth of ſuch a 


public Caſt as that of Sparta, where this Mecha- 


nical Principle was rightly directed, and the 
Strength of the Active and Sociable Powers ba- 
lanced by proper Checks, I ſhould perhaps incline 
to the moſt public Kind of it. But I muſt 
that in the promiſcuous Crowd of raw undiſci- 
plined Boys, which the common Chances of a 
public School or undiſtinguiſned Company throw 
in their Way, they are like to meet with more bad 
than good Models to copy after; therefore they 
run more Hazards, one would think, of contract - 
ing a vitious than a virtuous Tincture. But as 
N 3 Simplicius 
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Simplicius guarded his Propoſal with proper Cau- 
tions and Reſtrictions, and as it would lead us into 
a nice Queſtion, Whether a Public or a Private 
ce. Education is to be preferred,” on which, as Sir 
Roger de Coverly uſed to obſerve of puzzling Points, 
a great deal may be ſaid on both Sides, it is beſt 
perhaps to drop that at preſent, and confider what is 
the moſt effectual Method of ſecuring the main 
Chance, I mean the Virtue- and Good Morals of 
Youth. n „ 

To gain this prime, this eſſential Point, I would 
begin earlier than is generally done; for ſurely the 


Mind is as ſuſceptible of right Impreſſions as a 


Piece of Clay when it is wet and tender; that is 


to fay, as ſoon as it begins to feel Pleaſure and Pain, 
and to perceive what is done about it. I have ſeen 
the Potter, when he had kneaded his Clay into a 
proper Conſiſtency and Ductility, after a few Turns 
of his Wheel, and the fimple Application of his 
Hands, mould it into any Figure and Size he 
pleaſed, fo that the Veſſel wanted nothing to adapt 
it to all the Purpoſes of its Formation, but a little 


glazing and hardening in the Furnace. Now 


Man has the ſame Softneſs and Ductility of Na- 
ture, if we take him in Time, before he become 
rigid by Habit and Uſe. All the Difficulty is, to 
know by what Handle or Machine we are to knead 


and mould him, before he is generally thought 
capable of any Figure or Impreſſion, when his 


| Speech is not yet formed, nor his Perceptions well 


opened, For I cannot help: thinking, that even 
then he is impreſſible, and like the Clay, may be 


* 
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moiſtened, at leaſt for taking more e his fu- 
ture Form. 

ONE of the firſt Senſes that take 1 in Children 
ſeems to be that of PLEASURE and Pain. It is 
one too, that runs through the firſt Periods of 
their Life, and has a mighty Stroke upon the 
Whole, of their future Character and Conduct. 
« To direct and govern this in ſuch a Manner, 
ce that they ſhall love, and take Pleaſure in what 
« js lovely and virtuous, and hate what is deform- 
« ed and odious, in an entire Conformity to Rea- 
©« ſon,” I take to be the whole Secret of the 


Affair. And e Pleaſure, rightly underſtood, 


cannot be deemed incompatible with oral Culture, 


or with any reaſonable View or End of Action. 


How different ſoever Mens Purſuits may be, they 


ſeck Pleaſure, or, in other Words, Happineſs, in 
all of them; whatever Object they court, they 
expect to find this more or leſs in the Poſſeſſion or 
Enjoyment of it. Even the cooleſt Votary of 
Intereſt, propoſes Pleaſure, ſubſtantial Pleaſure in 
his Acquſitions, either in the Contemplation or 


| Uſe of them. And the moſt diſintereſted Ad- 


mirer of Beauty, be it Natural, Moral, or Divine, 
though his Paſhon is not excited by a Proſpect of 


the Pleaſure of Fruition, yet, conſidering the In- 


firmity of human Virtue, he will hardly be ſupport- 
ed in the ſteady and uniform Purſuit of it, with- 
out ſuch a Proſpect. No Man chuſes Pain, but 
for the, Sake of a ſuperior Pleaſure ; nor does any 
one forego Pleaſure, but in Expectation of an 
over-balance in Kind or in Degree. You may fee 
then that I do'n not take Pleaſure in the low and 

; N 4 _ vulgar 
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vulgar Senſe of the Word, but in an extenſive one, 
as comprehending the various Delights which our 
Nature is formed to enjoy, and which Men may 
very innocently propoſe in their Actions, whether 
they reſpeci themſelves or others. Now this Prin- 
ciple, call it Senſe or Affection, or what you will, 
is ſo ſtrong and intereſting a Principle in Mankind, 
that as it would be vain to think of engaging any 
Man in a Series of Actions, which he is perſuaded 
will be productive of more Pain than Pleaſure to 
him, ſo, if you can once convince him, thoroughly 
convince him, that he will be a Gainer in Pleaſure, 
or real Happineſs, by the Courſe.propoſed to him, 
T hardly fee what more effectual Motive you can 
uſe to perſuade him to try it ; at leaſt ſhould this 
fail, I deſpair of any other being able to work up- 
on him. But no Motive can have Weight, unleſs 
in fo far as it is underſtood ; nor can it be under- 
ſtood without Inſtruction or Experience. In order 
then to induce ſuch a Creature as Man to Labour, 
you mult let him ſee, or elſe feel, that he will be 
happier, or enjoy more Pleaſure, by Labour than 
by Idleneſs. To perſuade him to bear Pain, or to 
deny himſelf any Pleaſure, you muſt make him 
apprehend, in the ſame way, that he avoids great- 
er Pain, or purchaſes greater Pleaſure by ſo doing. 
To engage him to ſerve others, you muſt convince 
him that it is the beſt Way to ſerve himſelf, In 
ſhort, if you want to form any Taſte, or to ac- 
cuſtom to any Train of Action, the more Pleaſure 
you can make him feel in indulging that Taſte, or 
following that Courſe of Action; and the more 
vivid and agrecable Proſpects yau can raiſe, with 
regard 
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regard to the Conſequences of either, you will 
the more effectually accompliſh your Deſign. We 
ſee then that Hiſtruction muſt ſtill be a main En- 
gine of Culture, but it is not every kind of In- 
ſtruction that will anſwer the End; it muſt be 
tempered with wonderful Diſcretion, to give it 
Effect; and muſt be entirely adapted to the Ca- 
pacity of the Creature we want to inſtruct. | 

« How then are we to proceed, Gentlemen, 
* in the Inſtruction of young Minds, before they 
« are ſuppoſed fit Subjects for it? By what artful | 
« Touches are we to play upon that Senſe of Plea- 


* ſure, which is thought to be ſo quick and pre- 


« dominant in them? Let the Brutes once more 
become our Inſtructors in the Nurture of Infants. 
Birds, whether of the gentle or rapacious kind, 
ſeldom over-feed their Young, but let them feel 
now and then the Pinches of Hunger, and chuſe 
rather to whet, than ſatiate their Appetite. When 
their Wings are long enough to permit them to roam 


beyond the Limits of their Neſt, their prudent Dams 


helping them to prune their Wings, and goingabroad 
with them in their firſt Excurſions, point to them 
where their Food is to be had, and remove, per- 
haps, the more unweildy Rubbiſh which lies in 
their Way; but teach them how to, come at it, 
and to diſtinguiſh it from the common Earth, ra- 
ther by their Example, than by finding it for them. 

The old Faulcon will ſtart the Game, but the 
young one muſt join in the Chace, ſtoop to the 
Lure, and give ſome Eſſays of his Proweſs, be- 
fore he comes in for a Share of the Prey. Thus, 
they inure them to Search and Toil, and teach 

| them, 


— 
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them, that Food muſt be the Purchaſe of their 


own Sagacity and Induſtry, You do not expect, 
Gentlemen, that I ſhould recommend the fame 
hardy kind of Education of Children, to- the 
tender-hearted Mothers of our Age; but as the 
Appetites of their Babes, are the principal Ave- 
nues to Pleaſure in this unfledged Seaſon, I know 
no other Way by which we can have any hold of 


them; therefore I ſee no harm in letting them feel 


their Stomachs a little, when they take it in their 
Heads to be peeviſh and rebellious. I would not 
indulge them in letting them have every Thing 
they appear fond of, juſt upon their craving or 
' catching at it; elſe they will grow delicate, ſullen, 
and imperious. Therefore, if Maſter cries wan- 


tonly, ſtorms, and ſtrikes all about him, or is 


| peeviſh and obſtinate, I would give him nothing 
till he become cool, and will hearken to Reaſon. 

By fignificant Frowns, a little Abſtinence, and in 
various other Ways, you may even convince the 
ſpeechleſs Babe, that you are diſpleaſed with him. 
To accuſtom him to early Docility and Obedience, 
I would give him what he craves, not only in 


Meaſure, but on certain Conditions, ſuch as kiſſing 


his Hand, making a Bow, or keeping himſelf 
clean. This will render him pliable, good-natured, 

and able to endure Hunger. You may eaſily be- 
lieve after this, that I would not over-feed him as 
the generality of Parents do, nor let him be al- 
ways eating and drivelling ; nor acquaint him very 
early with the nicer ſorts of Food. I do not 
mean that a due Reſpect ſhould not be had to the 


„ of his Conſtitution; but it is generally 
| owing 


| 
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owing to the over- delicate Uſage of Children, 
that their Conſtitutions are ſo tender. A little more 
Abſtinence, cold Water, open Air, and a more 
lender Dreſs, would make them all little Giants, 
and give a Tone and Vigour to their Nerves and 
Limbs, that would enable them to bear all Wea- 
thers, Diets, and Kinds of Uſage. There is not 
a more ordinary Fault in Education; than the 
Nurſing, and increaſing, a laviſh Dependence on 
the Appetite, by _ the Arts of Softneſs and 
Delicacy : Yet, without a Superiority to this, no- 
thing great or conſpicuous in Life ever was, or 


can be attained. 


Ap as the Eye is likewiſe one of the earlieſt _ 
Avenues to Pleaſure, and Children are apt to be 
much caught by the Impreſſions made upon this 
ſprightly Senſe, it muſt be of no ſmall Conſe- 
quence, to apply it as «Denterous Machine of AN 
Culture. 

Let the Eye therefore be entertiined with all 
ſuch ſenſible Repreſentations, Objects, Pictures, 
and Sights, as will at once gratify the Wonder 
and Curioſity of the young Adventurer, and con- 
vey the moſt decent, chaſte, and lovely Images 
to his Mind; let him be often invited to turn his 
View to beautiful Forms, by diſplaying them in 
the moſt alluring Attitudes; obſerving when the 
Mind is in the moſt ſerene and placid State; and 
even then not obtruding, but rather ſtealing them, 
upon it, by tranſient or fide Glances, and at differ- 
ent Repriſes; by relieving the Sight with a Variety 
of Objects of different Colours, Shapes, and Pro- 
portions, or ſetting * ſame in different Lights; 

th: * 
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that if they do not catch the Eye in one View, 


they may in another. The Defign of this is to 
fix the Attention of the Mind; to open and exer- 
ciſe its Senſes, and Powers, by Degrees, and in 
the Meaſure which is ſuited to that growing anc 


progreſſive State we took Notice of, in our laſt 


Converſation ; and withal, by means of its ſenfible 
Perceptions, to awaken ſuch as are Intellectual and 


Moral. 


THe young Creature becomes very early ſenſible 


of Dreſs, and what regards the Ornament of his 
Perſon. Now at the ſame time that I would form 
his Taſte for Cleanlineſs about himſelf, Propriety 


in his Garb, and Neatneſs in his Apartment, I 


would by all Means endeavour to prevent Effemi- 


nacy and Pride. For, as this ſwells the Mind with 
a childiſh Vanity, and enervates it by a mean Atten- 


tion to Trifles, which are Sources of filly, and 
often pernicious Habits ; ſo the other may be 


miniſterial and introductory to a Taſte of a nobler 


Elegance, and Refinement of Manners. For, as 
has been formerly obſerved, the human Mind 


riſes from ſmall Things to greater, and every new. 
Step in its Progreſs, is a Scaffold, by which it af- 
cends to ſomething higher. Thus glaring Colours 


attract the Child's Eye, before it can judge of their 


juſt Arrangement: Yet the Luſtre of the former 
procures Attention to the latter, 'The poliſhed 


Stone, or regular Pillar, delights the Mind, be- 
fore it can well take in the fine Proportions and 
Symmetry of the whole Structure; but it is the 
Beauty of the Parts, that leads it on to a Concep- 
tion of the Whole, In like Manner, an inferiour 


kind 
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kind of Beauty or Elegance, thoroughly reliſhed, 
may gain Admiſſion for a Venus of an higher 
Order. Neatneſs of Perſon, and Decency of Dreſs, 
not only ſuggeſt, but ſeem to call for, a ſuitable 
Decorum in Behaviour; and the Tranſition from 
thence to a Taſte of znward Order and Rectitude 
of Heart, is not only natural but eaſy. That An- 
ticipations of ſome Connections of this ſort, are 
familiar to the Mind, you muſt all of you have 
concluded, from a Thing which 1 dare ſay you 
have often obſerved, that Children, when dreſſed 
out, are much upon their good Behaviour, more 
attentive than uſual to every Word and Action, 
and they would be more aſhamed to be caught in 
a Slip, than at other Times. Have you not ſeen 
them in ſuch Circumſtances more ambitious of 
Praiſe, and more concerned to ſupport the ſupe- 
riour Dignity of their Dreſs? Poſſibly this may 
appear too great a Trifle to be mentioned; but yet 
I cannot help thinking that Matters very light in 
themſelves, may be very weighty in their Conſe- 
quences, eſpecially as they influence Habits; nor 
would I look upon that as a trivial Thing in Edu- 
cation, which has even a remote Tendency to 
improve what is of higheſt Importance in Life, 
our Taſte of Manners, — But, leſt this Senſe of 
Elegance ſhould degenerate into an over nice At- 
tention to Finery, and mere outward Show, I 
would pique the Stripling with a Senſe of ſuperi- 
our Ornaments, being better adapted to him, and 
that thoſe ather become the ſofter Sex. 
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— in outward Shew, 
 Elaborate 3 of inward le 95 exact. 


Bur above all, I would lead on lis opening 
Mind to higher Orders of Beauty, and to a juſt 
Perception and Reliſh of theſe. I ſpeak this of 


all Works of De/ign, whether natural or artificial, 


from fmple Figures and Colours to the moſt 
Complex : For Inſtance, Flowers, regular Bodies, 
Inſtruments, Machines, or Models of any Piece 
of Workmanſhip, Pictures, Statues, Buſts, Grav- 
ing, or whatever elſe will ſhew Deſign, applied to 
the beſt Subjects and Ends in Life, Let the ſim- 
pler Figures be ſuch Materials, as are uſeful in 
Building, Gardening, Shipping, Agriculture and 
other Arts. Let the more compounded Figures 
and Pieces of Machinery, be the Tools or En- 
gines of working in thoſe reſpective Arts; and let 
their Uſes and Connections with ſocial, as well as 
Private and Domeſtic Life, be pointed out. Again, 
let thoſe Pictures, Prints, Statues, and Deſigns, 


be often expoſed to the View of Children; which 
will not only amuſe and exerciſe their little F ancies, 


but alſo excite manly and noble Sentiments, of 
. emperance, Bravery, Friendſhip, Generofity, love 
' of one's Country and Mankind : Such Sentiments, 
often raiſed, .will ſerve to awaken correſponding 
affections. Let the Monuments and Badges of 
civil Life, the public Buildings, Honours, Tro- 
phies, Enſigns of State, as Robes, Coronets, 
Staves, Ribbons, and the other Diſtinctions of 
Society, be held up to them as Images of public 


Order, 
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Order, Union, Virtue, Liberty, and Equal Go- 


vernment; and lead them, by theſe Senfible Sym- 


bols, to a Conception and Veneration of Autho- 
rity, Laws and Political Subordinations. I would 
likewiſe, by Means of theſe, endeavour ſtrongly 
to imprint on their Minds a Senſe of the Union of 
Honour and Virtue; and teach them to refer their 
Actions to the Community, and a public Life. 

You ſee, Gentlemen, that hitherto I have pro- 
poſed to inſtruct our Young Pupil chiefly by his 
Eye, and ſenſible Appetites, as the moſt proper 
Mediums of conveying to his Imagination, and 


of Conſequence to his Reaſon and Moral Powers, 


a juſt Senſe of Good and Il, of Pleaſure and Pain, 
and by this kind of Inſtruction, I have had it in 
my Eye to inſpire him with ſuch Sentiments, and 
to habituate him to take Pleaſure in ſuch Objects 


and Actions, as are lovely in themſelves, or of evi- 


dent Uſe and Importance to Society. You will 
perceive by the Courſe of Inſtruction which I have 
been pointing out, that I have ſuppoſed him now 


got beyond Childhood, and capable, not only of 


moral Feelings, but of taking in ſome of our larger 
Connections; yet thoſe chiefly inſinuated by Senfible | 


and Pleaſureable Repreſentations, in order to give 


them the more powerful Influence. | 

Bur now I ſhall return back, and ſuppoſe our 
Pupil beginning to form diſtin and articulate 
Sounds, and conſequently capable of diſtinguiſhing 
and being taught Letters. To make him take 
Pleaſure in learning thoſe, J would inſcribe the 
Letters an their different Play-things, and contrive 


Various Games and Diverſions, which ſhall oblige 
them 
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them to learn and pronounce them diſtinctly. 
Thus, for Inſtance, I would frame an Harary Cir- 
cle, conſiſting of twenty-four Diviſions, at each 
of which a Letter of the Alphabet ſhould be 
placed. On the Center let a Moveable Index or 
Needle be adjuſted, to turn round at Pleaſure. Let 
the Values of the ſeveral Letters and Intervals be- 

tween them be fixed, and ſignify Blanks or Prizes, 
which the Scholar ſhall draw according as the In- 
dex, which he whirls round, points to.one or other 
of them, or fixes in the Intermediate Spaces, It 
is eaſy to extend this to Syllables, or to contrive 


little Fi igures and Pictures, which ſhall teach him to 


pronounce even thoſe that are moſt difficult with 
great Readineſs, From thence the Tranſition 13 
eaſy to Sentences, which may be interwoven with 
their moſt familiar Diverſions, And at the ſame 
time that we ſeem to be amuſing them only with 
Words, we may by thoſe very Pictures commu- 
nicate to them the Knowledge of Things, and 
teach them to reaſon about them, form Connections, 
and draw Conſequences. But whatever Exerciſes 
are preſeribed to them, or whatever Leſſons are 
taught them, they ſhould not be impoſed as Taſks, 
but recommended to them as Diverſions, and 
chiefly by thoſe Perſons who do them good, and 
whom they love moſt themſelves ; and the Leſſon 
or Exerciſe muſt not be continued too long, or 

have any Circumſtances of Terror accompanying 
it, leſt they recoil from it with Diſguſt, and con- 
tract an unconquerable Averſion to what was de- 
ſigned as a real Improvement. The Grand Art is 


to excite their Curioſity, and keep it continually 
awake ; 
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awake; to lead them forward gently, and con- 


' vince them how manly and honourable thoſe E. 


eiſes are in which they are employed. 
I navz formerly mentioned, how neceſſary it 


is to render Inſtruction pleaſant by means of Fables, 


little Stories, Tales, Simile's and all kinds of ſen- 


fible Illuſtrations, which ſerve to collect their giddy 
Minds, to employ their Fancy and Judgment, in 
making Compariſons, connecting Facts, and judg- 
ing of Relations. In theſe the Moral muſt not be 


couched too deep, nor be too grave, and far fetched, 
but ſprightly, and adapted to their roving Turn, 


and to their Capacities which are more impreſſed 
with the Images than the Reaſons of Things, 
When the Pupil is once accuſtomed to ſuch Exer- 
ciſes of Wit and Fancy, it is incredible with what 
Greedineſs he will liſten to Inſtruction, preſented 


to him with ſuch engaging Airs. It is chiefly for 
thePleaſurc conveyed bythis Method that I mention 


it again. 

. what I have principally i in View, now 
that we are upon Moral Culture, is, the Improve 
ing, ſtill in the ſame Way of Pleaſure, the Su- 
preme Senſe and Reliſh of Virtue, or of whatever 
is lovely and heroic in Aﬀe@ions and Conduct. How 


then is this Taſte to be improved? Not, I.imagine, 


by reading dull formal Lectures on the ſeveral Vir- 
tues and Vices, and declaiming looſely on their 
Effects, but by exhibiting to the Moral Eye, Living 
Examples, or, what is neareſt to theſe Pictures, 
Genuine Copies of. Manners ; that it may learn 


early to ſeparate between the faie and harmonious, 


and the x a3 Thus, I would 
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ſelect from Hiſtory, both Sacred and Profane, In- 
| ſtances of illuſtrious Virtues difplayed in the Lives 


of great and good Men in all Ages: Such as the 


Piety and Continence of Foſeph, the Patience and 
Fortitude of Jeb, the Meekneſs and Love 8 
Country, which diſtinguiſhed Moſes, the Friend- 


ſhip of Jonathan, and the like. From profane 
Story I would produce the Conſtancy of Regulus, 


the Continence of Scipio, the Incorruption of Fa- 


bricius, the Contempt of Wealth and Power in 


2. Cincinnatus, P. /Emilius, the Patriotiſm and 
Magnanimity of the Bruti, the Curii, the Gracchi, 
and many others among the old Romans'; the 
Juſtice of Ariſtides, the Heroiſm and Love of their 
Country in Codrus, Leonidas, Epaminondas, Pelb- 
pidas, Miltiades, Conon, Philopoemen, and a long 
Train of other Greet and Britiſh Worthies ; the 
Philanthropy of Timoleon, Flaminius, and the 
other Friends and Deliverers of Mankind. By 
Means of theſe, and the like Examples, the 
grandeſt Scenes of Human Life open on the 
Mind, and the auguſteſt Forms of Beauty and Or- 
der are made to paſs in Review before it. This 
will give your Pupils noble and extended Views of 
the Energy of Virtue, and the Limits of Human 
Action, awaken an early Senſibility of whatever is 
moſt amiable and heroic in Life, and kindle in their 
Breaſts a generous Ambition to imitate thoſe Vir- 
tues they admire in others. But ſome Caution 1s 
to be uſed here : For as Youth are apt to be caught 

with the wonder ful, and to admire every Thing as 
Heroic, which is very brave, or celebrated with 
* Pomp in Ty ſuch as the Actions of 
| | renowned 
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renowned Warriours and Conquerors; it muſt be 
of no ſmall Conſequence to lay open to them, as 
much as they can apprehend them, the Springs and 
Conſequences of ſuch Actions, the Vain-Glory, 
the Pride, Caprice, Envy, or Ambition, that gave 
Riſe to them, and the Miſeries which they occa- 
ſioned; and carefully ſeparate the Actions them- 
ſelves, from thoſe Circumſtances of Grandeur, Ad- 
miration, and Fame which accompanied them, 

This will ſerve to ſtrip the Atchievements of thoſe 
Fighting Heroes, and Warlike States, of that delu- 
five Glare, which the Encomiums of Sycophants, 

and Splendour of Triumphs, have caſt around them, 


and make the admiring Youth detect the Villain or 


Mad-man under the Conqueror, For if Characters, 
whether real or feigned, are fairly repreſented, and 
ſet in the juſt Point of Sight, the Youthful Mind, 
unexperienced as it is, will, by an Internal Teſt of 
Nature's forming, diſtinguiſh the Right from the 
Wrong in almoſt all Caſes that are not very com- 
plicated. In preſenting therefore thoſe moral Cha- 
racters to the Mind, I would not anticipate, but 
wait and enforce the Sanction it gives; I mean, I 
would not ſay this Action or Character is juſt and 
laudable, or otherwiſe, but plainly expoſe them in 
all their genuine Colours, and then leave the Mind 
to paſs Sentence; which it will not fail to do with 
the ſtricteſt Moral Juſtice, when it is not under the 
Influence of Prejudice or Paſſion, The frequent 
Repetition of ſuch Exerciſes of Moral Approba- 
tion or Cenſure, muſt greatly conduce to improve 
the Temper, and fortify Virtuous Reſolutions, 


> On 
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To impreſs the Minds of Youth the more 

deeply with the Beauty oſ Moral Sentiments and 
Actions, and to teach them the Connections of 
the Paſſions with one other, and their Effects, I 
would often entertain them with Moral and Hiſto- 
rical Prints, in which the ſeveral Virtues and 
Vices are drawn with their proper Emblems and 
Badges; and the Actions of Heroes, Patriots and 
others, who have made the greateſt Figure in 
Hiſtory, are repreſented to the Eye and Imagina- 
tion, with all the Advantages of Perſpective and 
Deſign. This will render Morals not a dry Study, 
but an agreeable Entertainment, and by the Aid 
of Imagination will raiſe ſuch ſtrong Aſſociations 
of Ideas, concerning the Connections of Virtue 
with Happineſs, and Vice with Miſery, as muſt 
wonderfully enforce the high Taſte of Moral 
Beauty. 

Bur as this was ſufficiently infiſted on in a 
former Converſation, I only mention it now, be- 
cauſe it falls in with that General Plan of Training 
up the Mind for Virtue and Public Uſefulneſs, in 
the Way of Pleaſure, or by a Rational Taſte if 

Happineſs. 

HERE Pbilander pauſed a while, as if it had 
been to draw Breath ; of which Conſtant taking 
Advantage, faid, 

_ Wurarevss Ingenuity there appears to be in 
the Method of Culture propoſed by Philander, 
yet, I cannot help thinking 1 it not a little dangerous. 
By initiating his Pupil in the various Ways of 
Pleaſure, and giving his whole Education ſuch a 


Vleaſurable Turn, I am afraid leſt he render his 
| Mind, 
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Mind, which is naturally but too ſenſible of Plea- 
ſure, and averſe to all kind of Pain, too prone to 
indulge to every Pleaſure or Gratification that offers 
firſt and without Diſtinction, and too ſoft and effe- 
minate to be able to ſuſtain Pain and Hardſhip of 

any Sort. I apprehend that one of the main Things 


to be aimed at by Education is, to obtain an Ha- 
bit of Attention and Self- Command, fo as to be 


able to check, rather than to give Way to the Sal- 
lies of Paſſion, and eſpecially the Love of Plea- 
ſure, that moſt enervating and ungovernable of all 


others. How then is this Habit to be acquired? 
Is it by Indulgence, by nouriſhing that quick Senſe 
of Pleaſure which is fo interwoven with our very 


Frame, with the greateſt Variety and Number of 
Entertainments ? Or, is it to be done by Reſtraint 

and wholeſome Severities? The former Method 
- I doubt, make the Conſtitution delicate and 
ſickly, apt to be ruffled, and put out of Humour 
by every little Accident, eaſily dejected by Diſap- 
pointments, and . ſubject to perpetual Fears and 
Alarms : The latter will inure the Mind to Hard- 
ſhip, beget a Smoothneſs and Equality of Spirit, 
unruffled by Fears and Chagrins, fortify it againſt 
Pleaſure as well as Pain, and give it F reedom, and 


Self. Poſſeſſion under Trials of every Kind. And 


indeed our Preſident ſeemed to ſet out with incul- 
cating the Neceſſity of accuſtoming to early Re- 
ſtraint, and breaking the Youthful Paſſions to Order 


and Good Government: But fince that, I know 


not how he has let drop the Reins, opened a large 
Career of Pleaſure, .and made the whole of his In- 
ſtruction and Diſcipline to proceed in indulging, 
=q rather 
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rather than reſtraining the Purſuit of it. T wiſh 
this may not have worſe Conſequences than he 
ſeems to apprehend. For my Part, I think the 
Experiment dangerous. 

IA much obliged to Cinftant, ſubjoined Phi. 
lander ſmiling, for his friendly Caution. Certainly 
an Habit of Temperance and Self-Command is of 
the utmoſt Conſequence to Youth, and theMaſtery 
over their Pafſions 1s ſo valuable a Purchaſe, that 
too much Pains cannot be taken to inſure it by a 
right Education. All the Difference between 
Conſtant and me ſeems to be, about the Way of 
obtaining this noble Dominion. He ſeems to 
think Reſtraint, Severity, and Self-Denial the only 
Way ; whereas, he reckons mine leans too much 
to Indulgence, Softneſs and Effeminacy. And 
truly he ſeems to have all the Moraliſts on his 
Side, who tell us, that Virtue lies in the juſt 
Mean, in governing our Paſſions, making them 
ſubſervient to the public Good, and ſteadily pur- | 
ſuing our own Happineſs 1 in a Subordination to it, 
— that this Government is to be attained by cor- 
recting our Appetites, ſubduing our Paſſions, ſtop- 
ping their firſt Excurſions, and avoiding all Exceſs 
that, in fine, we muſt proceed in pruning, 
rather than giving Scope to Nature's Growth. Now 
I lock upon thoſe Preliminary Diſcourſes concern- 
ing Virtue and Vice, Good and Evil, and ſuch gene- 
ral Rules preſcribed for the Attainment of them, 
to be a Sort of Moral Prolufions, concerning which 
a lively Fancy may flouriſh very prettily, and frame 
very ingenious Hypotheſes ; but when our moral 


Teachers have done all this, the 3 Queſtions 
4 remain 


remain ſtill to be diſcuſſed; What is this Good 
* which is to be promoted? Where does the I. 
« lie that muſt be ſhunned or removed? How is 
« the one to be acquired, and the other avoided? 
“ How are our Paſſions to be corrected ? How far 
* indulged, where checked? What Advantage is 
eto be gained by the one or the other: Or in 
« ſhort, from what Motive are we to correct, re- 
„ ſtrain and deny ourſelves.” Theſe are the 
Rudiments or the Elementary Principles of Virtue, 


| which we are ſtill to learn after thoſe General and 


Proluſive D concerning Du and Ow 
gation. 
SUCH Diſcourſes JEN Rules muſt be ſtill more 
inſignificant with regard to Children, who cannot 
enter into Moral Diſcuſſions, or underſtand Gene- 
ral Obſervations concerning the Oeconomy of a 
Mind, the Balance of it's Paſſions, and the remote 
Conſequences of Actions. They muſt be led by 
Feeling, rather than Reaſoning ;\ and to induce 
them to voluntary Pieces of Self-denial, you muſt 
give them a Proſpect of a greater Enjoyment than 
that which they quit. Young Spirits are wonder- 
fully ſqueamiſh ; a little yl-timed Rigour may en- 
tirely quaſh them, and render them ſullen, and un- 
ſociable; or elſe creeping and daſtardly. To keep 
them in Heart, and flexible to Advice or Reproof, 
as well as prompt to Action, you muſt enter into 
their Feelings; appear a F riend to their Intereſts, 
and let them taſte as much Joy and Satisfaction as 


poſſible in the Inſtruction you impart, or in the 


Courſe you want them to ſteer; elſe they will re: 


coil upon. the Hand that leads them, or loſs all, 


O 4 'B irmneſs 
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Firmneſs and Vigour, by being over- ſtretched. 
The Science of Good may be taught Children much 
ſooner than we imagine; but it muſt be in the 
Experimental, rather than the Speculative or Lite- 
rary Way. Now this Knowledge of God and Il, 
is the principal and moſt commanding Thing in 
Life. It is this that prevents us moſt effectually 
from being ſubdued by Paſſion, by Fears, Plea- 
ſures, or Pains; for no Man will fear that as an 
Evil which he knows to be productive of a greater 
Good, nor paſſionately deſire or purſue that as a 
Good or Pleaſure, which he is convinced muſt ter- 
minate in greater Miſery. In denying ourſelves 
then, or ſubduing our Paſſions, we do not mean 
to court ill, or to abandon any real and deſireable 
Good; for to chuſe Pain, unleſs as the Condition 
of ſuperiour Pleaſure, were to chuſe Ill as ſuch: 
But, in thoſe Inſtances we make a Preference 

among Goods, and only facrifice a preſent and 
lefler Pleaſure to a greater one that is future, 'There- 
fore, the whole Art of forming that Habit of Self- 
Command which Confiant fo juſtly recommended, 
muſt lie in convincing the Pupil, that an Appetite 
or Paſſion, ſtretched to a certain Degree, will 
give him more Pain than Pleaſure, and conſequent» 
ly that the indulging it to that Degree muſt be 
really hurtful to him ; whereas a little Abſtinence, 
or Self-denial, will entitle him to greater Enjoyment . 
in the Iſſue, or ſecure him from greater Pain and Miſe- 
ry. Now it is evident, that this requires ſome Expe- 
rience or Computation, a Knowledge of the Greater 
and Leſs, of the Exceſs or Defect of Pleaſure on 


the whole, or the : after proper Abate- 
ments 
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ments on either Side, and due Reſpect had to the 
future, as well as preſent Time. The Value or 
Moment of Pleaſure, is to be conſidered in the ſame 
Way as that of Figures ; which receive an higher 
or lower Denomination according to their Situa- 
tion, or the Rank and Place they fill, viz. of 
Units, Tens, Hundreds, and ſo on. There is the 
fame Gradation in Pleaſure, according to the Rank 
which the Faculties or Capacities of enjoying it 
hold in the Conſtitution of our Nature. This 
Gradation is from the Senfible to the Imaginative 
Powers, and from thence to the Intellectuul, till we 
arrive at the Moral and the moſt Active and Cam- 
municative. Now to be underſtanding in this 
Moral Arithmetic, to be able to compute the 
Rank and Value of every Pleaſure, and to chuſe 
right, amidſt the ſeveral Objects that offer them- 
ſelves to our Choice, after comparing them toge- 
ther with Regard both to Bulk and Diſtance, is 
the chief Art of Life, and the true Key to the 
Management of the Paſſions ; for this will hinder 
our being impoſed upon by falſe Appearances and 
Phantoms of Good, which turn Life upſide down ; 
and our purſuing a lower at the Expence of an 
higher Pleaſure, which is the Source of, moſt irre- 
gular and exceſſive Paſſions. The more we can 
initiate our young Papils in this uſeful Art, and 
the better Accomptants we can make them in Pleas 
ſure, we bid ſo much the fairer for correcting and 
governing their Paſſions ; becauſe, we thereby make 
them ſee, and feel the Neceſſity of that Self-Con- 
troul, which is the great Guardian of Life. 


Now 
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N o w this, I conceive, will beſt be done by 


opening to them as many natural Sources or Ave- 


nues to Pleaſure as we can, and putting them 
upon making Experiments concerning their ſeparate 
and comparative Values, with regard to Intenſeneſs 
and Duration. This was the Reaſon why I choſe 


to follow the Progreſs of Nature, and to ſupply 


every Senſe and Capacity of Pleaſure, as it opened, 
with proper Objects and Gratifications. By mak- 
ing Experiments, I mean, that he muſt be put 
upon reflecting what kind or degree of Pleaſure 
this or the other Action, Object, or Enjoyment 
hath, or yields him, upon comparing the Differ- 
ences of Pleafures and Pains, and obſerving the 
Mixtutes and Abatements of each. Thus, for 
Inſtance, I would defire him to reflect, whether 
he perceives any Difference among the Pleaſures 
ariſing from the different Senſes, of Seeing, Hear- 
ing, Smelling, Sc. whether he does not feel, and 


confeſs, an evident Superiority in ſome of them, 


above the reſt, whether he does not prefer the 
Gratification of his Sight, by any curious Specta- 
cle, to the Pleaſures of Eating or Drinking, the 
Pleaſures of Play, and the Society of his Com- 


panions, to Food, Dreſs, or any other ſenſible En- 


tertainment. After the ſame Manner, let him 
make Experiments of the Value and Weight of 


the various Things that are eſteemed pleaſant and 


| delightful in Life; fuach as Health, Beauty, Fi- 
nery, Exerciſe, Prof Power, Wealth, Knows 
ledge, Virtue, and the like. Let him examine 
their ſeparate and comparative Value; of what 


Ingredients they conſiſt; how far they are com- 
| _ 


YE 
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patible with each other; and if any cannot be 


enjoyed at the ſame Time, or in a Conſiſtence 
with the others, which are to be preferred. The 
Experiment muſt be varied as to Time, Place, 
Company, and other Circumſtances, and frequent- 
ly repeated, becauſe the Mind is differently affected 
at different Times, and the fame Object will 
change its Appearances in different Lights and 
Poſitions. So that it is dangerous to make Con- 
cluſions from partial or ſingle Trials. Let the In- 


duction be as large and univerſal as poſſible, and 


the Deciſion concerning the Balance, or Sum-total 


of Pleaſure will be the more certain. 


You will remember, Gentlemen, that I faid; 
natural Sources of Pleaſure, whether relating to 


the Body or the Mind, ſuch I mean, as 


Nature points out, leads us to ſeek; and ads 
Reſt and Complacence in, as in its natural and 
healthful State. For with regard to thoſe fan- 
taſtical Pleaſures, that borrow their chief Value, 
not from any natural Appetite or Senſe, or from 
any Rank they hold in that Scale of Powers I 
mentioned, but from mere Habit, and a falſe and 


- unnatural Aſſociation of Ideas, though they often 


uſurp the Place of the natural Pleaſures, and gain 


the Aſcendant of them, yet it is evident, they are 


mere Cyphers, which of themſelves ſtand for 
nothing, but frequently amount to a prodigious 
Value, by being in Conjunction with others that 
are of Nature's Growth, Such are the Pleaſures 
which ſome find in contemplating Bags of uſeleſs 
Metal, in receiving the Cringes and Adulation of 
Minions and Slaves, in wearing Cloaths and Or- 
| naments 


— 
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naments of this or another Faſhion, in certain 
Games, Titles, and the like. It is of the utmoſt 
Conſequence to expoſe ſuch hollow and adulte- 
rated Pleaſures, by ſhewing the Pupil thoſe natural 
Perceptions and Defires, from which they derive 
their chief Poignancy and Power over us; and 
convincing him that they may be gratified in a 
more refined and exquiſite Manner, by being ap- 
plied to Objects deſtined by Nature for their Satis- 
faction. | | 
IT is particularly by cheriſhing in Youth a 
Taſte for the moſt manly, rational, and ſublime 
Satisfactions, that we can expect to guard them 
moſt effectually againſt the Poiſon of unnatural 
Pleafures, and the engroſſing Influence of natural 
one's of the inferiour and ignobler Kind, Let 
thoſe who appear of a contemplative Turn, have 
their Tafte formed for Reading, Knowledge, 
Search of Truth, Invention of uſeful Theories, 
_ Compoſition, and other ingenious Labours of the 
Brain, and they will never want'a noble Fund of 
Entertainment, to compenſate the Loſs of other 
Pleaſures, nor Exerciſes enough to fill up every 
vacant Hour. If their Genius is of the active 
Kind, let them be inſtructed in the buſy Arts of 
Life, Mechanics, Politics, War, Trade, the 
Oonſtitution of their Country, the Intereſt of Na- 
tions, the Characters of Men, the Hiſtory of the 
World; whatever, in ſhort, will call forth theit 
latent Powers, and apply them in the wiſeſt Man- 
ner to private Pleaſure and public Good. * 
Ir the Pupil's Diſpoſition lies to the calm do- 
weftic Life, and to thoſe Arts and Pleaſures that 
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are connected with it, I know nothing of more ad- 
mirable Uſe to him than to open a Vein for Works 
of Imagination and Defign; give him a proper 
Field of Exerciſe for the kind and ſocial Affections, 
direct his Notions of Moral and Decorum, and 
form his Taſte for eaſy, rational and uſeful Con- 
verſation ; which will be beſt done by introducing = 
him into polite Company; Ido not mean ſuch as 
take their Meafures from the Faſhion, but who 
follow Nature, and form their Manners, as well 
as Sentiments, by her Standard, This Courſe will 
give the Pleaſureable Turn a fafe and honourable 
Biaſs, and lay in ſuch a Fund of ſilent, but exqui- 
fite Joys, as a vagrant and tumultuous Life of Plea- 
ſure can never yield, though it has run through 
every Scene of it. 
Bur, whatever the Natural Bent of the Mind 
is, it muſt be of very great Moment to the Happi- 
_ neſs of ſo various and compounded a Creature as 
Man, to have the greateſt Verſatility of Taſte, if I 
may ſo expreſs it, or a Senfibility to every Form 
and Species of Pleaſure : For the moſt indepen- 
dent State is fo precarious, and the Accidents of 
Life are ſo many, that one's Happineſs muſt be 
ſubjeR to continual Ebbs and Flows, unleſs one's 
Taſte admit of a pretty large Latitude in Enjoy- 
ment; ſo that though ſome Avenues to Pleaſure 
ſhould be ſhut up, others may ſtill be left open. 
Befides, ſome Kinds of Pleaſures, thoſe of Libe- 
ality for Inſtance, extenſive Charity, Fortitude 
and heroic Virtue, fall to the Share of a few only; 
ſeme require exalted Stations, others fortunate Con- 
junctions, and many extraordinary Abilities, There- 
fore, 


— 
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fore, by keeping the Mind open to a Reliſh of the 


greateſt Variety, and eſpecially of ſuch as are moſt 


in our own Power, we have the faireſt Chance to 
render our Happineſs, if not entirely unprecarious, 

yetgenerally pretty ſecure, and our.Condition, upon 
the whole, tolerably eaſy. Such I reckon Intel- 
lectual Pleaſures to be, and the Exerciſe of the pri- 


vate Virtues ; which are excluded from no State, 
may be enjoyed in any Circumſtances, . whether 


proſperous or adverſe, and with as quick a Reliſh 
by the Poor as the Rich. Let me add to all, that, 
as the Grand Occaſions and Revolutions of Life 
are few, and important-Events happen but ſeldom, 
our Happineſs muſt conſiſt of many little, and of 
but few groſs Articles. A great Part of Wiſdom 
therefore muſt lie in a diſcreet Uſe and Improve- 
ment of thoſe leſſer Articles, which, being put 
| together, make up the greateſt Sum of Happineſs 
in Life. And this I apprehend will be beſt done 
by a ſtrict Attention. to the Detail of Life, and a 
perpetual Vein of Cheerfulneſs and Good-humour, 
the natural Companions of Virtue, which will 
convert-the moſt trivial Accidents into Occaſions 
or Means, of Mirth and Gladneſs. ; 
 THhovGn thoſe Remarks may ſeem too gene- 
ral, and foreign to the Subject we are upon, yet 1 
am confident YOU can without great Difficulty 
apply them to it, and by joining Izſtruction with 
Pleaſure, render both admirably ſubſervient to Moral 
Culture. The Great Author of our Nature would 
never have made it ſuſceptible of ſuch various 
Pleaſures, unleſs by thoſe he had deſigned to in- 
fluence our Actions, and mould us for Society. 


All Unnatural and Fantaſtic Deſires and Paſſions, 
ID He | are 
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are beſt ſupplanted and expelled, by giving proper 


Scope to thoſe which are natural and juſt. Plea- 
ſure rightly underſtood, or duly circumſtanced, is 
the propr Counter-charm, to counter-work the 


fatal Effects of Pleaſure; and Pain, in being ſo 
nearly allied to Pleaſure, is, by an aſtoniſhing 


Temperament of Things, made our beſt Security 


againſt Miſery, and one of the ſureſt Guides to 
Happineſs. By inſtructing your Pupil to make 
juſt Calculations of both, or, in other Words, by 
often appealing to his own Senſe and Experience 


of the different Kinds he is acquainted. with, and 


the different Reſults of his Paſſions and Actions, 


you accuſtom him to Attention and Self- Command, 


the main Thing inſiſted upon, and lead him by 
by the moſt direct and infallible Road, to a Ratio- 
nal and Virtuous Conduct, or to a Contented and 


Uſeful Life, the Point from whence we ſet. out, 


and to which Education tends as to its final Scope. 
— Iaſk Pardon, Gentlemen, for encroaching on 
your Patience, and depriving you fo long of the 
Pleaſure of knowing Hero's Sentiment. 
Tux honeſt Divine ſtarted at Philander's unex- 
pected Compliment, and like one awakened füd- 
denly from a Revery, faid, with ſome kind of 


| Diſorder, and a little more Colour than uſual in his 
Cheeks, 


. I wism our Preſident when he cloſed his Dif- 
courſe, had taken leſs Notice of me, and paid 
more Regard to the Opinion of the Company, 
who were, I am confident, too well pleaſed with 
thelaſt Speaker, to wiſh me to ſucceed in his Room; 
however, to ſhow my Willingneſs to contribute 
| ny 
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my Mite, I ſhall deliver my Opinion, without 
_ farther Ceremony, on the preſent Subject. 
_ I nav no Objection to Philander's Sentiments 
concerning the Doctrine, ſhall I call it, or the In- 
ſititution and Diſcipline of Pleaſure, which he re- 
- commends ; unleſs perhaps that they may be 
thought too refined, and dangerous for ordinary 
Practice; at leaſt, it would require very under- 
ſtanding Teachers, to execute his Scheme with the 
neceſſary Diſcretion and Pelicacy. Particularly, it 
may be reckoned to have a dangerous Aſpect on 
the Purity and Dignity of their Manners, to direct 
the Attention of Youth folely or principally to the 
Side of Pleaſure, rather than to the Moral Form 
itſelf, or to the Living, Active Principle of Recti- 
tude and Order. Such a Method, unleſs guarded 


and conducted with the utmoſt Caution, may lead 


them to think, that Happineſs conſiſts in a State of 


Enjoyment rather than in a Courſe of 4Hrvity, and 


may be as well attained by Indolence, as by a vi- 
gorous Exertion of our active Powers. It ſeems 
to conſider Ref? as the only End of Motion and 
Pleaſure, as ſomething entirely diſtinèt from the 
Vital Energies of our Souls. The Conſequence of 
which would be, that Duty and Pleaſure may be 
deemed, in certain Circumſtances, incompatible ; 
and the Mind may poflibly have its Views di- 
tracted between two oppoſite and interfering Prin- 
ciples of Action, and become irreſolute, and often 
inconſiſtent in its Conduct: Whereas thoſe Princi- 
ples are inſeparable, they coincide and are one. 
Let us ſee however what Effect this Doctrine, as 
itis vulgarly underſtood, would have, when applied 


to 
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to the Body. We are told by a Follower of Epi- 
curus, that the Happineſs of the Conſtitution lies 
in the Enjoyment of Pleaſure, or the greateſt um 


of agreeable Senſations ; in gratifying every Senſe 
and Appetite with its proper Delights, and chu- 
ſing the moſt pungent and delicious of each Kind. 


The eager Pupil, wonderfully fond of this palate- 
able Doctrine, ſets about the happy Taſk without 
Delay, indulges every Senſe and Appetite as much 
as they will bear, that he may not loſe a ſingle 
Drop of Pleaſure ; when he has tried the uſual 
Methods of Indulgence, he invents new ones to 
relieve the cloyed Appetite ; he leaves no Flower 


unrifled, whence any thing is to be extracted; 
provided it coſt him nothing, he does not care 


how he comes at it, for he needs to ſeek only his 
own Pleaſure ; he will not toil, for this is painful, 
and his Happineſs lies in Enjoyment, which it is 
more agreeable to obtain by a Quiet, than by 
a Buſtling Life. Therefore he pampers, and fills, 
and rolls about in Indolence and Pleaſure from 
Morning to Night, and runs the ſame Round again 
To-morrow. What is the Conſequence of this 
pampered and indolent State? The Conſtitution, 
over-charged with Fulneſs, and wanting propor- 
tionable Exerciſe, gathers a Maſs of Humours, 
which Nature cannot throw off, and therefore 
they are converted, into Diſeaſes, or elſe the Spirits, 
which ſhould have been exalted by a generous and 
natural Motion, are diſſipated and exhauſted by 
exceſſive Indulgence, or impaired by Indolence ; 


and in ſhort, the Fluids and Solids prey upon one 


Vor. II, | E.... another, 


Weight. 
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another, ſo that the whole Syſtem ſinks by its own 


Tux fame Doctrine, applied to the Mind, and 
practiſed in the ſame Way, muſt have the ſame 
fatal Effects; the mere Search and Indulgence of 
Pleaſure, muſt weaken its Action, and deſtroy the 
Harmony of it's Powers ; and conſequently enfee- 
ble its Capacities of Happineſs. I am ſenſible, 
that by the Manner in which Philander laid down 
his Doctrine, he has guarded it againſt theſe Con- 
ſequences, becauſe all Exceſs is thereby excluded, 
and Abſtinence and Exerciſe enjoined as neceſſary, 
as the main Ingredients, or Conditions at leaſt of 
indulging Pleaſure ; but I ſhould reckon it ſafer to 
ſay, that Human Happineſs conſiſts in Action, or 


the Healthful Exerciſe of our ſeveral Powers em- 


ployed on their proper Objects, rather than in a 
State of Enjoyment, or a Train of pleafing Per- 
ceptions and Feelings. In the former View, our 
Happineſs will wear a more honourable and digni- 
fed Form, and likewiſe, which is of no ſmall 
Conſequence, will appear not ſo much connected 
with external Circumſtances, or dependent on the 
Accidents of Life, as upon our own Choice and 
Temper ; and conſequently muſt be eſteemed a 
much leſs precarious Thing, than when it is repre- 
ſented as lying in the Iflues of our Actions, and 
thoſe Gratifications which reſult from their Succeſs. 

* AND, therefore, in the fame Manner as Gyw- 
NASTIC Exerciſes were preſcribed to Youth by the 
Ancient Sages, not for giving them a quicker Senſe 
of Pleaſure, or for making them eat or drink with 
an higher Reliſh, nor for the Sake 1 Health * 
2 
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and to uſher in with more Advantage, a State of 
Repole, but to form them for Strength and Grace 
in Action, for honourable Conteſts and heroic Ser- 
vices in the Cauſe of Liberty, their Country and 
Mankind; SO would I accuſtom our modern Pu- 
piůls, to a cloſer Attention to the Strength and Beauty, 
than to the Advantage and Pleaſures of Moral Prin- 
ciples and Conduct. I would keep their Eye fixed 
upon the grand Intentions of Nature, and thoſe 
public Deſtinations, which point to Soclety, in the 
right Adjuſtment of their Moral and Political 
Powers ; without diverting it to thoſe accidental 
or foreign Circumſtances, which are ſometimes 
blended with them, and frequently moſt regarded 
by the Generality, For Inſtance, if I was recom- 


mending Induſtry or Honeſty to my Pupil, I 


would not direct his principal View to the Point of 


Intereſt, which. ſeldom (thank Heaven) fails to 


_ accompany them, In the Choice of an Employ- 

ment or Way of Life, I would not tell him, that 
this or the other was the higheſt in vogue, the moſt 
genteel, or the ſureſt Road to Preferment. In re- 
commending the Army to him, I would not de- 
ſcribe it as an handſome Livelyhoood, or bid him 
chiefly conſider his Connection with his immediate 
Superiour, or his Dependence on the King, as if 
he was only a Servant of his, and not rather of his 
Country; nor, in fine, would I recommend the 
Practice of Qualities, morally good and amiable in 
themſelves, from mere Subjection to the Will of 
a Superiour, Dread of Puniſhment or Loſs, or the 
Proſpects of Pleaſure and Gain, or even of Ap- 
plauſe. For ſach Motives nouriſh the ſelfiſh Turn. 

+ 4 debaſe 
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debaſe the Mind's Views, divert them from what 
is to be principally regarded, and by fo doing im- 
pair the nobler Springs of Action. | 

As the Health of the Body depends chiefly on 
regular Exerciſe, and a right Diſtribution of the 
vital Juices, the Blood and Spirits, to the ſeveral 
Members and Parts of which it conſiſts, ſo the 
| ſound Temper, and healthful Conſtitution of the 

Mind, is principally owing to the fit and well- 

proportioned Exerciſe of its ſeveral Powers and 
Paſſions. There is a wonderful Activity or Pro- 
penſity to Action in human Creatures, but eſpe- 
cially in Children: They love to be always playing, 
leaping, prattling, or doing ſomething ; and can- 
not enjoy themſelves, when they have nothing to 
do. By this means Nature conſults the Health of 
their Conſtitution, and goes on training them for 
public Action, before they are capable of judging 
of the Tendency of that inſtinctive Reſtleſneſs and 
Activity. It is.therefore a great Secret in Moral 
Culture, To find proper Work and Employment 
c for them, ſuch as is at once moſt ſuited to their 
« Capacities, in the different Stages of their 
* Growth, and beſt _ to form them virtuous 
« and uſeful Creatures. 

Ir one would excel in Ree Art or Quality what- 
ever, he muſt exerciſe himſelf as early as poſſible, 
and make his Amuſements, as well as ſerious Oc- 
cupations, ſubſervient to his Improvement in it. 

Thus one who wants to be an Arcbitect, ought 
even when a Child, to divert himſelf in mak- 
ing Models, drawing Plans, and building in Minia- 

ture, A Painter muſt, in like Manner, be early 
| ſketching 
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ſketching Figures, taking Reſemblances, th&ugh 


ina rude Manner, with the Pen, or any other 


Inſtrument that falls in his Way, and make Pic- 
tures, Pencils, and Colours his Play-things, and 
often bungle before he performs as an Artiſt. The 
Gardener ſhould have his ſmall Spot to cultivate; 
learn to uſe his Tools, to lay out his Compart- 
ments, and tend his little Nurſery, before he _ 
tiſes as a Maſter, 

As the ſupreme Art, in which Education pro- 
feſſes to accompliſh us, is © that of Living-uell, 
« or of becoming wiſe and good Men in our ſe- 
e veral Relations and Capacities; if a Method 


can be contrived ſo to employ Youth betimes, 


< that their Sports, as well as more ſerious Bu- 
e ſineſs, ſhall run in a virtuous Channel, and be 
* kind of Diſcipline or Regimen, to prepare 
« them for their future Exerciſes, as Men, this 
may be deſervedly thought the happieſt and 
« divineſt kind of Culture. This is that truly 
liberal Education, which,” according to Plato, 
forms the completeſt Citizen, and qualifies a 
Man to govern, or be governed, upon the moſt 
2 perfect Plan of Equity.“ 

Ir is obſervable, that, as the Mind als 
in its paſive Perceptions, ſo to ſpeak, of Beauty, 
Order and Defign, its active Powers open alſo, 
and begin to diſplay themſelves; a Taſte for Ex- 
erciſe and Imitation is formed. A Senſe of Novelty 
is accompanied with a Love of Enquiry, At the 
ſame time that the Mind is pleaſed with thoſe 
Works in which it diſcovers Proportion, or Sym- 


metry of Parts, and a Relation to a common End 


F 42. it 
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it begins to form Deſigns itſelf, contrive Plans, 
and exerts its Skill and Activity in their Execution. 
The Child imitates, and ſometimes adds too, or 
improves upon, the Operations of others. When- 
ever this Capacity of deſigning, or imitating Forms, 
vhether Natural or Moral, appears, let the Ge- 
nius have free Scope, and the Sallies of Nature be 
obſerved. Offer, but do not impoſe, different 
kinds of Exerciſe, and Trials of Skill. Let him 
mark out his own Sphere of Action, and chuſe 
his own Amuſements, to exerciſe his Invention, 
and explore his Genius, Many innocent Em- 
ployments, beſides Reading and Study, may be 
| propoſed to him; ſuch as gathering, ſometimes 
buying his Food, ordering Breakfaſts or Suppers, 
chuſing or diſpoſing the Furniture of his own 
Apartments, laying out little Gardens, and furniſh- 
ing them with proper Kitchen Fruits ; this will 
give him a Taſte of Expence, and ſome Notion 
of Domeſtic Qeconomy,. Let him him have pro- 
zer Materials and Inſtruments for Building little 
Houſes, Wind and Water-Mills, making Caſtles, 
Fortifications, Models, Machines, whether for 
Play or Uſe, Turning, Graving, Deſigning, and 
other Works of Ingenuity or Labour, 
IEIOIN with theſe lower Exerciſes, as Philander 
did with his inferiour Taſtes, to introduce an high- 
er Kind, and to accuſtom the active Genius of 
Youth to think and act, not in an uncertain de- 
ſultory Manner, but with Coherence, and for a 
certain determinate End; which beſides whetting 
their Ingenuity, and forming their Imagination to 
x juſt Taſte of Imitation and Dęſgn, has a _ 
| 8 
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good Effect, in preſerving the Innocence and Pu- 
tity of their Manners, and guarding them againſt 
Idle eſs, that moſt enervating and corrupting Ha- 
„ | Et 7 . 
Bur it is chiefly Moral Improvements which 
I have in my Eye. How then are theſe to be at- 


_ tained? Not, I conceive, by fatiguing their Me- 


mories with rigid Rules, or diſguſting them with 
dry Diſcourſes concerning Abſtinence, Aufterity, 
and Self-denza/; nor ſo much by ſetting before 
them the Examples of thoſe who have excelled in 
the Practice of ſuch Virtues, in which poſſibly 
they may think themſelves but little intereſted; 
the true Way, as I take it, is by engaging them 
in Moral Exerciſes. Children a& by Example 
rather than by Rules; they cannot attend to De- 
ductions, follow out Schemes, or weigh the Con- 
ſequences of this, or the other Courſe propoſed to 
them; and are governed by Fancy and Paſſion, 
more than by Reaſon or Advice. They muſt not 


therefore be too much checked or conſtrained, 


and chaſtiſed for every little Ebullition of Fancy 
and Humour. I would indulge them in ſome, 


nay many, trivial Things, to gain upon them in 


others of more Importance. I would, by Ex- 
ample, rather than by Precept, put them upon 
ſome eaſy Inſtances of Abſtinence and Self- denial, 

for inſtance, bearing a little Cold, going without 
their Shoes or Hat, enduring Hunger, being con- 


tent with coarſe Fare or Cloathes, hard Beds, 


ſwimming in cold Water, or trying other ſevere 
bodily Exerciſes. They may be eaſily brought to 
take a Pride, or ſecret Pleaſure, in theſe Things, 

| | „ 2M 
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as Pieces of Manhood and Bravery, which give 


them a Superiority over Boys who are ſoft and 


Womanith. 
IN order both to explore their Diſpoſitions and 


Foibles, and to fortify their Minds for Action and 
Danger, I would try them by Surprizes, ſudden 
Alarms, by Threats, and little Misfortunes, ſuch 
as breaking a Play-thing, alarming them with the 
Loſs of a favourite Bird or Dog, robbing them of 
their Money, leaving them alone in the Dark, or 
making them walk into a Church or Church-yard | 
in the Night-time. I would try them likewiſe in 
their Friendſhips, by commending or diſcommend- 
ing their Companions to them, raiſing Rivalſhips 
and Competitions between them, threatning to 
diſcard their Comrades from the Houſe, ſowing 
imaginary Seeds of Strife, or petty Calumny, to 
prove their Fidelity, and the Conſtancy of their 
Affection; and ſee upon what Bottom, whether 
of the ſelfiſh or generous Kind, their Friendſhip 
ſtands. I reckon it an excellent Nurture of Hu- 
manity, and exerciſe of their Genius, to engage 
them in an epiſtolary Correſpondence with their 
Companions, in which they may entertain one an- 
other with any Occurrences they meet with, or 
Obſervations they make in the Courſe of their 
Studies, and tranſact ſome kinds of Buſineſs, ſuch 
as borrowing and lending, making Appointments, 
forming Parties for Diverſion, and the like. Some- 
times I would put them upon raiſing Mock-Pro- 
ceſſes among themſelves, impeaching, arraigning, 
examining, and paſſing Sentence upon one an- 
other, in the ſame Manner as the Boys of Old 


pe 
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Perſia uſed to do. By ſuch Exerciſes you may 
diſcern their Capacity and Moral Turn, particu- 
larly their Senſe of Right and Wrong, their 
Mildneſs or Severity, Fairneſs or Inj uſtice, and 
have the beſt Opportunities of approving the Juſt- 
neſs of their Determinations, or redreſſing them if 
wrong. Where ſuch Opportunities are wanting, 
they may in ſome Sort, be ſupplied by putting 
Caſes in Common Life to them to ſolve, concern- 
ing Property, Right, Dominion, Obligation and 
the like. In theſe the Examples muſt be plain, 

and ſach as fall within the Sphere of their own 
Obſervation, or have a Relation to their fu- _ 
ture Conduct. I would give them a certain Sphere 
of Authority and Command, ſuch as the Teach- 
ing their School-Fellows, diſtributing Rewards 
among them according to their Behaviour, or the 
Merit of their reſpective Performances, the Com- 
poſing Quarrels between them, cultivating Friend- _ 
ſhips, and directing their Sports. By this Means 
you will diſcover how they employ their Power, 
whether they bear it meekly or tyrannically, and 
will accuſtom them to Vigilance, and a Manly 

Air and Carriage, 
Il wovurD likewiſe, as Plato adviſes, try them 
in the Furnace of Pleaſure, which ſearches the 
Mind more ſeverely, and divides more thoroughly 
between the true Ore and Droſs, than Adverſity 
and Pain, For the /atter makes a Man collect all 
his Vigour, and buckle on his Armour to ſuſtain 
the Shock ; whereas the former throws him off 
his Guard, diflipates his Thoughts, and melts 
down his moſt determined Reſolutions. There- 


fore 


fore the wiſeſt Philoſophers have laid it down 
as a Moral Aphoriſm, © That the Man who 
« 1s untried by Pleaſure as well as unexerciſed with 
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« Dangers, can never arrive at a finiſhed Virtue; 
. ſincea Courſe of complete Trial is neceſſary to 


« forman unconquerable Habit of Temperance and 
* Fortitude, the two main Pillars of Virtue.” And 


Politicians preſcribe a Liberal Doſe as a Torture no 
leſs effectual than the Rack. Be this as it will, 
it muſt be owned that the Experiment is delicate; 
and therefore, I mention Pleaſure as an Engine to 
to be uſed by a diſcreet and experienced Maſter, 
who is well acquainted with the Genius of his 
Pupil, manages his Foibles artfully and — circum 
Præcordia ludit. For this Purpoſe I would have 
you conſider, Gentlemen, how far it may be ad- 
viſeable to try the Pupils with different Sorts of 
Bribes, to ſee whether they will reveal a Secret 
that has been committed to them, give up aCom- 


panion for whom they profeſs a particular Friend- 


ſhip, or, in ſhort, to tempt them to certain Actions 
that betray Weakneſs or Irreſolution rather than 


Wickedneſs. What would you think of proving 


them with fine Cloathes, Sweet-meats, Feaſts, 


Spectacles, Sports, Games, Honours, and ſuch 
other Gratifications as are moſt adapted to ſeize the 


Youthful Eye and Fancy ?— But I take it to be 
one of the beſt Ways of trying their true Diſpo 
fition, and giving Play to the various Springs of 
Nature, to entruſt them with fmall Penſions and 
Sums of Money, which they ſhould have a Liberty 
to lay out in what Manner they pleaſed, either for 


their own Entertainment and Pleaſure, or the Ad- 


vantage 


4 
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vantage of others. By knowing how they have 


diſburſed it wa may judge of their Taſte; for 


their Expences will generally run in that Channel. 


I mentioned on another Occaſion a ſeparate Allow- 
ance of Money, purely deſtined for charitable Uſes, 
and in order to improve an Habit of Benevolence, 
which is beſt ſtrengthened by Practice: But what 
I now recommend is chiefly for Trial. 

To draw towards an End of my Diſcourſe, en- 


gage your Pupils often in ſuch Adventures as will 


exerciſe and prove their Ingenuity, Courage, Acti- 
vity, Virtue, and Self-Command, and not onlyarm 
them againſt Pleaſure, but harden them for Suffer- 
ing, Thoſe Trials and Hardſhips I have ventured 
to recommend, may perhaps, be liable to ſome 
Exceptions, and be thought but ill ſuited to the 
relaxed Genius of Modern Education ; but their 
Effects are ſo falutary and beneficial, not only in 
calling forth the latent Seeds of Temper, but inu- 


ring the Mind to Patience and Toil, and thereby 
giving a Firmneſs and Strength of Nerves, a Sup- 


pleneſs in Motion, and a Self-Confidence, which 
are the great Inſtruments of Action. Therefore 
I reckon thoſe Exerciſes and Trials preferable to a 


| thouſand Rules and formal Leſſons, which too often 


ſour the Mind of Youth, and make Virtue and its 
Teachers equally frightful to them. If Parents are 
too tender-hearted to practiſe them upon their little 


Darlings themſelves, they ſhould commit them en- 


tirely to the Care and Tutorage of an able Maſter, 
who, with a due Regard to their Conſtitutions, 
ſhould appoint them thoſe various Kinds of Exer- 


eile, and Diſciplinary Trials. 


Bur, 


— Cœ—b— 
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Bu r, while the Mind is thus, by Means of pro- 


portioned Exerciſe, expanding its Powers, and 


pruning its Wings (if I may ſay fo) for Society 
and public Action, I would not be greatly con- 
cerned about the Manner of its firſt Exertions, nor 
render it ſolicitouſly attentive to the Decorum of 
its Operations. Firmneſs ought to go before Grace- 
fulneſs of Motio. Accordingly, they who train 
Bodies ſeek firſt to ſtrengthen the Conſtitution, 
leſt by attempting to faſhion and poliſh them they 
ſhould obſtrut their Growth and Vigour. The 
Artiſt allows the Stone to arrive to its full Growth, 
and caſt forth every natural Vein and Cloud, and 


after this unreſtrained Luſus Nature he cuts or 


carves'it into a Regular Figure, ſtill adapted how- 
ever to the Form of its Growth, and then induces 
that ornamental Gloſs and Poliſh which gives it its 
true Luſtre, Had he done this ſooner, he would 
have ſpoiled thoſe wild Luxuriances of Nature, in 
which a principal Part of its Beauty conſiſts. In 
like Manner, if the Mind be cramped and bent to 
ſtudy certain Airs and Manners of Deportment, 
before it has Time to ſtretch its Powers to their juſt 
Dimenſions, and can comprehend the Reaſons of 
its Conduct; this muſt weaken its Efforts, as well 
as contract its Views. Do not we find it true in 
Experience, that thoſe People who call themſelves 
the Beau- monde, and are more attentive to the ex- 
ternal Faſhion and Politeneſs, than to the Recti- 
tude of their Manners, are ſolicitous about Trifles, 
full of Vanity and Self-Conceit; caught with Show, 
take low Aims in Life, are provoked or elated with 
mere Punctilio's, and turn out rather Apes than 

| | Men ? 
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Men? On this Account T would not form Boys to 


a nice Taſte of a certain Prettineſs and Decency 


of Behaviour, till they have firſt underſtood 3 
is right and vrong, honourable and baſe ; 


would I diſcourage an honeſt Surlineſs and * 


nation appearing in their Looks and Manners upon 
the Diſcovery of Meanneſs, Vice, or Diſin genuity 
of any kind in their Companions, or any Perſon 
whatever; nor yet that reſolute Sternneſs they ſhow 

in doing what they judge 7:87, nor their frank, 
though rough Bluntneſs in Speaking what they be- 
lieve true. The abating that generous Edge of 
Mind may introduce indeed a politer Air and more 
artificial Turn of Behaviour, but it will damp that 
Manly Freedom and Intrepidity of Heart, and Se- 
verity of Conduct, which are the chief Nerves of 
Action, and firmeſt Guard of private as well as 
public Virtue, —But, I muſt ſtop here, and leave 
you, Gentlemen, to judge whether the Scheme 


propoſed be really practicable, or is only an Utopian 


Dream, as little confiſtent with our Manners, ” 
friendly to our Conſtitutions. 

1am glad to find, faid Eugenio, that our Di- 
vine inclines to ſuch an active kind of Education, 
and does not talk of fettering the impetuous Ge- 
nius of Youth, with diſguſting Rules, nor cram- 


ming muſty Syſtems down their Throats; but 


when I recal what Conſtant and Sophron told us of 
Sparta, I think his Method favours too much of 
the Genius of that auſtere Common-wealth. At 

leaſt, I doubt his Maxims ſmell too rank of the 
| Aſcetic Life, to be rehihed by our Madern Dames, 
and 
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and their ſweet little Babes, who muſt be fed til 
they can hold no more, and not have their pret 
Humours croſſed, left their Heads ſhould ach, or 
their Health fuffer: But though this Difficulty | 
eould be conquered, where ſhall we find Men duly | 
qualified, for ſo delicate a Buſineſs as that of har- - 
dening without hurting the Conſtitutions of their 
Pupils, roufing and yet not damping their Spirits 
with Hardſhips, alarming, but not frightening 
them with Surprizes and Dangers ; ſearching, 
without ſoftening them by Pleaſure, and trying their 
Probity, without corrupting it? Or who will have 
the Courage to combat common Prejudices, which 
People conceive againſt every Method that has the 
Appearance of Singularity? Vet could ſuch Method 
be put in Practice, and could you join the Way of 
Hſtructian and Pleaſure, propoſed by Philander, 
to Hiero's Scheme of Exerciſe and Habit, it would 
obviate Sophron's Exceptions againſt Madern Edu- 
cation, and form an hardy and high-ſpirited Youth, 
equally qualified for Contemplation or Buſineſs, 
and well matured for the Practice of every Private 
and Social Virtue.—But, the Second Part of Edu- 
cation fill remains undiſcuſſed, the correcting a 
vitious Temper, and reſtoring the corrupted Youth 
to a State of Virtue, which we muſt, I doubt, refer 


to ſome future Enquiry. 
TRR Company agreed to Eugenio's * 


and broke up. 


3. 


nection between our waking and * Thoughts 
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Soros, ee ee 


bins. HAT fay you, Sopbron, to that 
odd Phenomenon of Dreaming 1 


Sopb. PRAY what is your 
Reaſon for aſking that Queſtion? | 

Simp. I Ave been for ſome Nights paſt very 
happy in my Dreams, by being tranſported into 
the moſt agreeable Company, amidſt the moſt de- 
lightful Scenes. O that I could when awake, 
create ſuch enchanting Scenes, and form ſuch Com- 


pany when I was diſpoſed to be ſociable, I think 


I ſhould envy few their Influence or Grandeur. For 
my Part I am quite at a Loſs what to think of this 
ſtrange, though common Appearance, and how to 
account for Sleep, that torpid State i in which we. 
ſeem to be ſo active. 

Soph. I RECKON it exceedingly difficult to ac- 
count for ſuch a ſubtle and myſterious Operation of 
the human Mind, as that of Dreaming ſeems to 


be, and to trace it to any general Law. However, 
my Friend, I congratulate you upon your late Fe- 


licity ; I ſuppoſe you have ſpent your Days very 
agreeably, that the Viſions of the Night have 


been ſo entertaining. 


Simp. Do you imagine then ſo cloſe a Con- 


as d 


＋ 
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as may give us Reaſon to expect the latter ſhould 
always, or generally, reſemble the former 
Soph. I cannoT help thinking that there is a 
great Connection between them, though I will not 
ſay that it is conſtant and invariable. For I belive we 
ſhall generally find, that our Dreams arecompoſed of 
much the ſame Materials with our waking Thoughts, 
though frequently fo altered and wrought up, that 
wee ſcarce diſcern theReſemblance between them. 
Simp. Ion Ess, Sophron, J have often expe- 
rienced, that when T have been engaged all Day in 
a particular Study, I have gone over it all Night 
with a new and greater Ardor. Thus I have 
ſometimes worked long Accompets i in 'Sleep, and 
kept the Figures together in my Imagination, of 
which I could not have managed a ſmall part 
awake, without the Aſſiſtance of Paper. 
' Soph. THAT is a notable Proof of the Strength 
of the Action of the Mind in Sleep, when the 
Impreſſions of external Objects are removed, and 
it is, as it were, diſencumbered of its material 
Organs. It happens, I do not know how, that 
we are more inventive aſleep, than when awake, 
and can perform ſuprizing Feats then, which are 
quite inconceiveable at other Times. | 
Simp. INDEED the Imagination ſeems to be 
much at Work, while we are aſleep, and there- 
fore Sleep has been commonly eſteemed the Pro- 
| vince or Dominion of Fancy: But its Productions 
are generally ſo looſe and confuſed, that I much 
doubt, whether we are often either wiſer or better 
for them. For my Part, whatever gay Scenes 
have ſometimes riſen up to entertain me, I cov Id 
never 
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never detain the Viſion any time, nor infure a re- 
gular continued Scheme of Thought in Dreaming. 
For how much foever I fancied myſelf Maſter of 


an Argument in Sleep, no fooner did I awake, 


than my Ideas fell in Pieces (if I may ſay ſo,) and 
to uſe Shakeſpear's Phraſe, were ſhook into Air. 
| Soph, I AM apt to believe, Simplicius, that oo 


| Diſtinneſs and. Coherence of our Thoughts in 


Dreams, are not ſo entirely independent on our- 
ſelves, as. we generally ſuppoſe, but rather: that 


they depend very much on the Temperament and 


preſent State both of Body and Mind, -When 
our Bodies are not too much fatigued with Exer- 
ciſe, nor oppreſſed with Food, Nature does then 
perform its Operations with moſt Eaſe and Free- 
dom. Therefore Plato adviſes us to compoſe our- 
ſelves to Sleep, with ſuch an Habit of Body as 
may no wiſe delude, or diſquiet our Mind, Hence 
Pythagoras uſed to forbid his Scholars ſuch kinds 
of Food, as were apteſt to obſtruct the Compoſure 
of a Mind, that is intent on the Search of Truth. 
Another Circumſtance neceſſary to com poſe the 
Mind for thinking regularly and coherently, is an 
Exemption from violent Paſſions and Diſorders of 
every kind. For, I doubt, thoſe Commotions we 
feel in Dreaming, are frequently owing to the un- 
natural Ferment of our Thoughts and Paſſions 


when awake; and thoſe Pictures and Viſions in 


the Night are moſt active and vigorous, whoſe 
Originals have made the deepeſt Impreſſions on us 
all the Day. And perhaps the Conſiſtency and 
Regularity of our Dreams, depends more on the 


Ju uſtneſs of one's natural Genius, or the coherent - 
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Train of thinking, to which we accuſtor ourſelves, 
than is generally imagined. _ 1 

Simp. Ir thoſe Dreams of the btehene Dr. 
More, which we find in his Divine Dialogues, 
are genuine, as the - candid Author of his Life 
aſſures us, and ſome other entertaining Dreams of 
ingenjous Men, which have met with ſuch good 
Reception and Credit, in ancient, as well as mo- 
dern Times, were really dreamt by them, one 
would be induced to afcribe the Order and good 
Senſe of Dreams, to the Soundneſs and juſt Tex- 
ture of a Man's waking Thoughts. But whether 
that is ſo or not, I confeſs, Sophron, I have often 
obſerved more Order and Connection in my Dreams, 
upon a light Stomach, and Food well digeſted, 
or when I am otherwiſe pleaſed and ſerene, than 
at other times, and can give a more diſtinct Ac- 
count of them when I awake. But is not this af- 
cribing our Dreams, in which ſuch ſtupendous Sce- 
nery and Rapidity of Invention do ſometimes ap- 
pear, to the Efficiency of material Cauſes, which 
ſeem by no means adequate to fuch Productions. 
Soph, I po not think it is, no more than it will 
follow from our afferting what we daily experi- 
ence, that the better diſpoſed our Organs are, the 
better State of Health we enjoy,” and the leſs diſ- 
turbed we are by our Paſſions, we think and reaſon 
more clearly and coherently, that therefore our 
Power of thinking i is the Product of Matter and 
Mechaniſm. It only proves that in * 
of the Laws of Union of our Soul and Body, the 
free Exerciſe of our intellectual Powers may de- 


pend i in ſome Meaſure, we cannot tell how, as 
| . t e 
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the ſound Diſpoſition of our external Organs, and 
is often obſtructed by their Diſorder, but it cannot 
from thence be concluded that thoſe Faculties or 
their Operations, which are of fo refined a Nature, 
and boundleſs an Energy, derive their Origin or 
Activity from the Texture of a few en Particles 
of ſtupid inactive Matter. 

Simp. I CAN more eaſily conceive how the 
Mind ſhould be aſſiſted, or obſtructed in its Ope- 
rations by the Temperament of the Body, when 
awake; but in Sleep the Caſe is very different. 
The Impreſſions from without upon the Senſery, 
the immediate Inſtrument of Perception, are then 


ſcaled up from the View of the Mind, and it 


ſeems to ceaſe to perceive and act by the Body. 
Scenes are then ſuggeſted to it, which never en- 
tered by any Senſe, and which do not appear to 
have the leaſt Relation or Similitude to any of its 
waking Ideas. By ſome ſecret, yet powerful Ma- 
gic, they riſe like the Pomp of a new Creation, 
and the Mind, it knows not how, is engaged in 
them without Reſerve, as if they were the moſt - 
intereſting Realities. _ 

Soph. I 6RANT readily that the . which 
convey ſenſible Impreſſions to the common Seat of 
Senſation, (if I may call it fo) are locked up, ſo 
that none paſs through thoſe ordinary Avenues; 
but who can tell what uſe the Mind may make of 
thoſe Forms and Images of Things that are lodged 
there, by compounding, dividing, and modifying 
them in a variety of Ways; from which Mixtures 
and Changes the moſt fantaſtic Viſions may ariſe ? 
But without OY on that; there 3 is no diſput- 


22 | ing 
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ing Facts. Dreams, we have ſeen, depend greatly 
as to their Diſtinctneſs and Coherence, and I be- 
| lieve I might have added, their Livelineſs too, on 
the Temperament and State of the Body, and par- 
ticularly of the Brain, in which, if any where, 
the Seat and Receptacle of Senſation is to be placed. 

This ſeems to be a deciſive Proof, that though our 
external Senſes, thofe outer Gates, are barred in 
the Time of Sleep, the Connection continues be- 
tween the Senſory itſelf, or the Diſpoſition of the 
Brain, or whatever elſe we call the immediate In- 
ſtrument of Senſation and Thought. Nay, that 
this Connection continues ſtrong in the Time of 
Sleep; I think, is alſo evident from this, that our 
Dreams often fatigue the Body, and exhauſt, in- 
ſtead of recruiting the Spirits ; ſo that it is no un- 
uſual Thing for People to ſay, that they have ſlept 
indeed, but are not refreſhed. In ſhort, if the Mind 
ceaſed entirely to perceive and act by the Body in 
the Time of Sleep, I cannot conceive how its Per- 
ceptions in Sleep ſhould depend ſo much, as to 
their Compoſition, on the State of its material 
Vehicle. 

Simp. I Do not doubt, but the Union between the 
Soul and Body ſtill continues in the Time of Sleep; 
and how ſuch intimate Partners may affe& each 
Other is hard to ſay; but the Viſions of the Night 
are often, 'or rather for the moſt part, ſo totally 
diſtin& from the Reveries of the Day, that I am 
afraid we muſt have Recourſe to ſome powerful 
foreign Principle, or to external Agency, to produce 
ſuch ſurprizing and diverſified Effects, and fairly 
to ſolve the Phenomenon, And indeed where is 
the Harm if we do? Soph: 
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Soph. No NE at all my Friend, if that Ma- 
chinery be neceſſary to unty the Knot, and can be 
well ſupported. But what need is there to bring 


in inviſible Agents, with whoſe Operations we are 


but poorly acquainted, when we may reſolve the 
Whole more naturally, and with a greater Air of 
that Simplicity, which characterizes the Operati- 


ons of Nature, into the immenſe F ruitfulneſs 


and Activity of the human Mind when it is, as it 
were, diſentangled from Matter, and quite un- 
diſturbed by Impreſſions from abroad? We may 


| obſerve that the Weakneſs or Loſs. of one Senſe, 


is generally accompanied with a proportionably 
—_ Acuteneſs in the others; at leaſt we be- 
come more watchful and attentive to the Impreſ- 


ſions made on the reſt. Thus if one has loſt his 


Sight, he hears quicker, and is leſs diſtracted in 
his Attention, The Soul then retires more with- 


in itſelf, and collects its Thoughts with greater 


Vigour, by which it ranges and commands them 
with more Eaſe. Therefore when not one, but 
all the Avenues by which ſenſible Impreſſions 
found Admittance, are ſhut up, what Wonder is. 
it if the Mind, being quite undiſtracted and ſelf- 
collected, achieves things which would aſtoniſh at 
another Time, when ſhe is affaulted by Objects of 
every Senſe? It is like taking off the Weights and 
Clogs that retard her Movements ; ſhe now exerts 
her native Spring, with an amazing Blaſticity, and 
ſoars beyond the Limits of that narrow Sphere of 
Thought and Action, in which ſhe ordinarily 
moves : She invents, creates and annihilates, forms 


and ſhifts a Scene with inconceiveable Rapidity. 
Q_ 3 Sip, 
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Simp. Tris may account, in fome Meaſure, 
for the Vivacity and Swiftneſs of her Operations in 
Sleep, but then I cannot conceive, why they 
ſhould be ſo fluttering and tranſitory, and leave ſo 
little Impreſſion behind them, that we no more 
mind them after we awake, than if they had 
never been there. 

Soph. IT is certain, however, they make pro- 
digious Impreſſions upon us in the mean time, 
and often cauſe us to feel ſubſtantial Happineſs or 
Miſery, while our Dreams tranſport us into gay 
Elyſian Fields, or haunt us with horrid Spectres; 
but it muſt have been of dangerous Conſequence 
to human Life, had theſe Impreſſions continued 
in any Vigour when we awaked ; and therefore it 
appears a wiſe and kind Conſtitution of the Deity, 
to give them ſo tranſient an Exiſtence, that we 
might not be thereby unqualified for ſocial Duties, 
For the ſame violent Concuſſions continued long 
on our Imaginations, might be in danger of diſ- 
ordering our Judgments, and defeating the End of 
our Being. Our Maker only ſhews us what Acti- 
vity we are capable of exerting, when we with- 
draw from the Scene of Action, and what a World 
of Ideas the Mind can call up when its Com- 
merce with the external one, 1s interrupted for 
awhile; in order perhaps to convince us that 
we are more and better than material Beings, and 
can act as well without corporeal Organs, as by their 
Interpoſition, I imagine the Caſe would be much 
the ſame were we tranſported out of this World 
into another. Our moſt violent Paſſions and Pur- 
ao on the preſent Scene, nay our maſt _—_ 

and 


. 4 
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and waking Thoughts would perhaps appear like 
a Midnight Dream, and vaniſh like an Illuſion of 


Fancy before the new and ſurprizing Scenes, that 


would then open upon us; as the faint Light of 
the ſpangled Heavens Ms before the bright 


 Effulgence of Day. 


Simp. IT may be fo; but I believe we ſhould 
carry the ſame Diſpoſitions along with us as we 
find we do, when tranſported from the World of 
Fancy to that of Life and Action, or from this 
to that. For our ceaſing to act or be acted upon 
by the Body, or our Separation from material 
Connections, does not ſeem to have any Tendency 
to alter or deſtroy our moral Principles and Con- 
nections. Therefore I remember a certain Author 
adviſes us to examine our Dreams with Attention, 
that by ſeeing how our Paſſions lean, and what 
Determinations we then make, we may 2 
our genuine Character. 

Sopb. I BELIEVE there may be ſome Gan 


for the Advice: For it is ſuppoſed, and perhaps 


juſtly, that the conſtant Impreſſion of ſenſible Ob- 
jects, gives a ſtrong Bias to the Mind, and forcibly 
carries it along with them and likewiſe that we 


are too apt to decide in our own Favour, and juſtify 
our Paſſions, while we are heated with Action, 


and involved in all the hurry of Life: But when 
theſe Objects ceaſe to act, we are then rather 
Spectators than Actors upon the great Theatre of 
Buſineſs and Pleaſure, the Mind is not ſubject to 
the ſame Colluſion with the Senſes, but acts leſs 
artificially, and more by an original Impulſe from 
within —and therefore we may reckon its moral 
Q 4 ___ Judgments 
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Judgments ſurer, and its Affections more REP 8 
than when it is under the immediate and full Power 


of foreign Impreſſions. But whatever Truth there 
may be in this, the Scene ſeems only to be ſhifted, 

and our Taſte and Paſſions continue much the 
ſame, both ſleeping and waking. The Miſer dreams 
on of his Bags, and I believe never departs from 
his Character, ſhould gayer Spectres preſume to 
rival it with his favourite Idol. The Ambitions 


Man recalls the Pageantry of the Day, keeps or 


attends Levees, diſpenſes Favours with a ſtudied 
Haughtineſs of Face, or cringes for them with a 
polite Servility of Behaviour, is charmed with 
Courts, Coronets and Penſions, and acts in perfect 
Conſiſtence with his waking Character. The 
| Lover purſues his coy Miſtreſs through viſionary 
Fields and Groves, and is often indebted to the 
drowſy God Morpheus for imaginary Raptures, 
when his peeviſh Goddeſs refuſes him real ones, 
Therefore by obſerving the Train of Images and 
Thoughts, which moſt employ the Mind in Sleep, 
I do not know but we may form a pretty exact 
Conjecture concerning our ruling Paſſion. For our 
Fancies are generally of a Colour with our Paſſi- 
ons, and take the Form and Direction they are 

pleaſed to give them, 
Simp. AFTER all, I doubt much whether the 
Method be abſolutely ſafe, nor, if it were, do I 
think there is any Neceſſity to have recourſe to it, 
as our. waking Sentiments and Paſſions are more 
authentic Proofs of our internal Characters and 
Manners, But what renders it too ſlippery for us 
to build certain "Tan on it is, that our 
e 
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Thoughts are obtruded upon us in Sleep, without 
any Conſciouſneſs or Choice on our Part. Terri- 

fying Scenes are as often preſented to our Mind, 

as agreeable ones. Now is it probable that the 


Mind would chuſe to frighten itſelf? And were 


thoſe Scenes of its own creating, it ſhould be 
conſcious,” one would think, of its own Efficacy 
in producing them. For all the Actions of the 
Soul, we are told, muſt be accompanied with a 
Conſciouſneſs that they are performed in conſe- 
quence of ſome Exertion of the Will, But this 
does not appear to be the Caſe with reſpect to 


Dreams; therefore I do not ſee what we can con- 
clude from them concerning our Temper and 


Character. To avoid theſe and other Difficulties, 
had we not better have Recourſe to the nn 
of foreign Impulſe? 

Soph. WHATEVER Doubts may ariſe concerning 


the intellectual Activity of the Soul in Dreaming, 


I believe few will deny that it ſtill retains its moral 
Powers, and exerts them in approving or diſap- 
proving, and being well or ill affected to thoſe 
Objects and Appearances that come in View be- 
fore it, Therefore how vague and fantaſtic ſoever 
the Viſions of Fancy may be, and though it may 
be ſomewhat raſh to draw Concluſions from thence, 
yet I imagine it would not be equally ſo to con- 
clude from the moral Bent, the Determinations of 


which are more ſteady and uniform, as depending | 


on our very Frame and Conſtitution. But I doubt, 


Simplicius, the Arguments you have alledged to 


prove that Dreams are of foreign Growth, and 
not our own Manufacture, will prove too much; 
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I mean, they will conclude equally againſt many, 
_ nay, moſt of our waking Thoughts, being of our 
own Production. How many Thoughts and Ima- 
ginations intrude upon us while we are awake 
without being called, nay, which we would will- 
ingly fuppreſs ? When the Mind is lulled into the 
fofteſt Indolence, and does not attend to any one 
thing more than another, pray what Activity does 
it exert with regard to that floating Train of tran- 
fient and unconnected Perceptions, which roll on 
without Intermiſſion before the mental Eye? Or 
© what Meaſures does it apply to mark out and 
c diſtinguiſh that filent and ſucceſſive Flux, which, 
© like a ſtill and deep River, carries down the 
« Mind along with it indiſcernibly, and without 
t any Noiſe ; and which, in its progreſſive Mo- 
<« tion, treads fo lightly, that it leaves no Traces, 
* or Footſteps at all behind it?” Is it conſcious 
that thoſe fleeting Exiſtences riſe into Being, upon 
its creative Mandate, and fink again into their 
Primitive nothing, when its continued Preſerving | 
Energy is withdrawn? 

Simp. SOME Ideas are, doubtleſe, independent 
of us, and come and go without our Call, but is 
not the general Train of them ſubject to our Do- 
minion? Is it not in our Power by internal Re- 
collection to call up one Set, to diſmiſs another, 
to range and combine them in what Order and 
Form we pleaſe? And are not Men, according to 
their different Studies, and the voluntary Applica- 
tion of their Genius, ranked into the different 
Claſſes of Poets, Painters or Philoſophers? 4 

Soph. W m a T would the Poet, think you, or the 


Pain ter give, that their Conceptions would riſe, 
| and 


— 
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and range themſelves in that beauteous Order in 
which they ſometimes appear in the flowing Verſe 
or glow upon the Canvaſs, on the firſt Intimation the 


Inventors give of their Pleaſure? But, alas! they 


often complain that the Muſe is referved and unpro- 
pitious, that Genius is impatient of the Rein, and reſ- 
tive beyond Meaſure. Indeed we ſeem to have it in 
our Power to chuſe our Subject, and to direct our 
Thoughts to one Side of it preferably to another, 
but when we once launch out into the vaſt Fields 
of Fancy, we are often carried we know not whe- 
ther, and by Paths untrod or unknown to us. 
May we not fay the ſame of Memory, that aſtoniſh- 
ing Power of the Human Mind ? "Though we 
ſeem to exert ſome kind of Activity in Recol- 
lection, or turning the Mind to thoſe Circumſtances 
or Ideas which we may fancy to have the neareſt 


Affinity or Connection with thoſe we are in queſt 
af, yet to ſay that theſe are brought back into the 


Mind by any immediate Act of Volition, were to 
ſuppoſe that we already know the Ideas we have a 
Mind to recall, before we actually remember them. 
For my Part, I am conſcious of no ſuch efficacious 
and unaccountable Volition ; yet, ſtill, I take it 
upon Truſt, that it is I who femember, perceive and 
will. Thoſe Gentlemen, therefore, who alledge 
that our Souls in our Dreams are the Sport or 
Play- things of Immaterial Beings, who make our 
Fancies the Funnels of their own Ideas, or perhaps 


| Reveries, are obliged, methinks, by their own 


Method of Reaſoning, to aſcribe almoſt the whole 


Succeſſion of Thought and Imagery, that paſſes 
through our Minds when awake, to ſome Foreign 


Influence of the like Kind, Simp. 
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Simp. THAT were making mere Machines of 
us indeed, if our Thoughts both ' ſleeping and 
waking were the Impreſſions of Foreign Agents 
| who acted on us at Pleaſure; but the Caſe, I 
apprehend, is very different. When we are awake 
we are conſcious of but one ſimple intelligent 
Agent that thinks, imagines and wills, and whatever 
Scenes do then paſs in Review before the Mind, 
we never fancy that another Perſon has a conjunct 
Conſciouſneſs with us. Whereas in our Dreams 
there ſeems to be a Diverſity or Plurality of Con- 
ſciouſneſs, as when ſeveral Perſons act their re- 
ſpective Parts, converſe, give Anſwers, and perſo- 
nate all Sorts of Characters; all which imaginary. 
Beings we conceive as quite diſtinct Perſonages 
from ourſelves, whom we regard as the Spectators 

of the whole Drama, and ſometimes as conjunct 
Actors. Now is it conceiveable that the Mind 
ſhould thus cheat itſelf with a continued Illuſion 
of its own creating, and yet know nothing of the 
Matter ; nay, be conſcious in the mean time, and. 
remember afterwards that ſome Part of the Drama 
did not belong to it, but was acted by quite diſtinct 
Perſons ? So that Nature has put a plain Diſtinction 
between our waking Thoughts and our Dreams; 
by which we perceive Ourſelves active in the 
former, and are led to aſcribe the latter to ſome 
Inviſible Influence. 

Soph. Even this were no more than affirming 
with ſome ingenious Men that the Mind is both 
Spectator and Theatre to itſelf. And it is eaſy to 
account for the Diverſity of Conſciouſneſs, which 


is _—_— ſo decifive an A for the Scheme 
| of 
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af Foreign Impulſe; by ſuppoſing only that the 
Power of Imagination is a little increaſed in the 
Time of Sleep, which the Experience of Mankind 
ſcems ſtrongly. to confirm. For if Poets, Enthu- 
fiaſts, Melancholy Perſons, and others of a warm 
Imagination, can often ſuggeſt to themſelves viſio- 
| nary Scenes, paint Characters, and carry on Dia- 
logues with imaginary Perſonages in ſo lively a 
Manner as to delude themſelves into a Belief that 
they are real, and in a Sort forget that they are the 
Creatures of their own Fancy, at leaſt be affected 
towards them as if they really exiſted; I fay, if 
this be the Caſe with the imaginative Tribe, even 
when diſturbed with the Impreſſions and ſenſible 
Realities of the, Day, how much more may we 
ſuppoſe it to hold true in the Viſions of the Night, 
' when the Imagination i is ſo pictureſque, and being 


undiſtractèd from Abroad; can range its Stores at 


Leiſure, blend, ſeparate, and mould its Images into 
endleſs Forms and Combinations? How eaſily may 
it then perſuade itſelf, that the Poetic Drama is 
real, and conſider the fictitious Actors as diſtinct 
Perſons, endowed each with a proper Conſciouſ- 
neſs, yet forget withal that the whole was of its 
own Creation? For my Part, I ſee no Abſurdity 
in all this. I doubt we are very ignorant of the 
wonderful Strength of Imagination, that teeming | 
Faculty, for which nothing is too hard when i it is 
worked up to a proper Ferment. | 
Simp. WmAaT Wonders a bold and teeming 
Imagination may perform I do not know: And 
whether it has a creative kind of Energy, by 
which it can coin Images at Plealuro z or whether 
| the 
2 
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the Mind can of itſelf recal ſuch Ideas as were in 
1 Manner ſank into Non- exiſtenee; or whether 
ſome Super- intending Mind, communicating im- 
mediately with ours; impreſſes thoſe Ideas accord. 
ing to certain Laws, and in Conſequence of ſome 
previous Volition of ours, I ſhall not pretend to 


determine. Thefe ſeem to be Secrets in the Ma- 


nagement of Nature, which, like the Reaſons of 
State, it would be inconvenient to diſcloſe to vulgar 
Eyes, and which perhaps it little imports us to 
know; but yet, ao of * ſhe points out to us 
an obvious Difference between our waking and our 
ſleeping Thoughts, by a certain Senſe of Self-Ap- 
probation or Blame annexed to the former, which 
we ſeldom or never apply to the latter. By the 
common Verdict of Mankind we are accountable 
for the one, but are acquitted with Regard to the 
others; which would induce us to conclude, that 
we are ache in the fk, but paſſive only in the 
laſt. 
Soph. Ta x E care, * PT TO, that this Argu- 
ment do not acquit us from the greateſt Number 
of our waking Thoughts too ; or that by the ſame 
Rules of judging our ſleeping one's be not involved 
in the fame Condemnation. If our Thoughts do 
generally follow the Bent and T emper of our 
Minds, and deſerve Praiſe or Blame, as they pro- 
ceed from, and ſhew a good or bad Temper, I 
do not ſee how, when the fame Train of Think- 
ing often recurs in Dreams, and bears a ſtrong 
Analogy to our waking Thoughts and Paſſions; 
I fay, I do not know how you can vindicate the 


former from a Share of gd mag or Cenſure, ſince 
they 
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they manifeſt a peculiar Bent of Soul to Objects 
which make their Appearance ſo often, whether 
we are awake or aſſeep. Were a proper Guard ſet 
therefore upon our waking Thoughts, and were our 
Fancies more ſeverely chaſtiſed, while it its con- 
feſſed we have the Management of them, we 
ſhould probably find them more correct and Fa- 
rified in their Nocturnal Excurſions, 

Simp. WxkE due Care taken, perhaps, we might 
dream ſomewhatmore coherently, yet, Idonotknow 
how, in Dreaming, Nature ſeems to ſport itſelf in 


forming the wildeft and moſt irregular Afemblages | 


of Ideas. The whole Refuſe of Fancy is, in a 
Manner drained off by this Emunctory of the 
Brain; and yet it is but ſeldom we can trace any 


ſtrict Connection between our waking and ſleep- 


ing Reveries; and 1 doubt the Phenomena of 
Dreams are pretty far as yet from being reduced to 


a regular Theory. 


Siph. I BELIE VR Nature is often wild ih 
in the Creations of the Night, but perhaps not 
much more ſo than in thoſe of the Day. Yet as 
it is notorious, and you yourſelf confeſſed, that 
the Studies and Employments of the Day have an 
Influence on our nocturnal Reveries, I am apt to 


fancy, that were we more exact in comparing our 


waking and ſleeping Thoughts, and obſerving how 
in the Confines of both States, they run up into 
one another, we ſhould find many ſurprizing Con- 
nections and Analogies, ſufficient perhaps to eſta- 


bliſh ſome general Theory, or at leaſt to furniſh _ 
us wi gang! g in ſo to manage our 


3 A N waking 
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waking Thoughts, as to give a better 9 of 
our ſleeping ones. What makes you ſmile? 

Simp. Iw As amuſing myſelf with the Thoughts 
of ſo pleaſant and important a Diſcovery. It is a 
charming Project to digeſt Dreaming into a Theory 
or Syſtem, and to guide our Dreams by Rule, I 
doubt we ſhall find it hard enough to reduce. ſuch 
untractable Things as our waking Thoughts 
withing the Sphere of Self-dominion. -: 

Soph. THE moſt irregular Motions of Iau 
and ſuch as are quite independent of us, have, by 
the Dint of a genuine Philoſophy, applied to 
Numbers and Geometry, been determined and re- 
duced to a Regular Theory. Dreaming is one of 
Nature's Phenomena, and upon which no ſmall 
Part of our Happineſs depends. Why then ſhould 
we deſpair oſ ſolving it; if once we were provi- 
ded with a ſufficient Regiſter of Facts or Data? 
As untractable Things as you ſay our waking 
Thoughts are, yet they have been reduced to fixed 
Laws; and I do not know but our Dreams, to 
| ſpeak a bold Word, are reducible to the ſame. 
Simp. Wu Ar are thoſe in the Name of Won- 
der? I ſhall be very glad to hear them. 

Soph. WELL, they are provided to our Hand 
by a notable Metaphy/ician, and are called the 
Laws of ASSOCIATION. 

Simp. PRAY explain theſe fame Laws to me 
that are to help us out with this hitherto n. 
ble Phenomenon. 

Sopb. THAT, I hope, will be no hard Matter 
with his good Help. Does the Preſence of one Idea 
in the Mind neceſſarily infer that of another, or 

does 
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| _ one Perception. by any N eceſſity of * — 


ſuggeſt or excite another which js not eſſentially 
involved in that Perception ?. | 
Simp. I ALLOW it ne .- 7 

Soph. WEN one Idea therefore, brings another 
Wien diſtinct from it into the Mind, or is 
the Occaſion of exciting an Idea formerly un- 
perceived, or though before perceived, yet now 
forgot, muſt not this be the Effect of an Arbitrary 
Conſtitution or Law ſettled by the Author of our 
Frame? Thus if one Idea ſuggeſts Pleaſure, and 


another Pain, does not this Connection or Aſſocia- 


tion of Ideas 1eſult n ſome dpeh voluntary Con- 
ſtitution? 

Simb. ADMIT it does, w hat would you ain 
from thence? _ 

Soph. Ir we find that certain Ideas do generally 
ſuggeſt, or are accompanied with others, what= 
ever may be the Ground or Cauſe of that Aſſocia- 
tion, may. we not conclude from: thence, that it is 
a Law n a Nature for ſuch l to excite each 
aan VVV 

i S1mp; We may. 23 J 

Soph. THAT 1 er in Chobe 
of which one Idea is the Mean or Occaſion of ſug- 
geſting another, is called the Law of Affociation, 
or of the mutual Attraction of our Ideas. If we 
enquire farther into the Cireumſtances of this Aſ- 
ſociation, or the particular Laws of that Attraction, 
the above-mentioned: Philoſopher will tell us that 
thoſe Ideas are moſt apt to aſſociate and attract each 
other, between which there is a Reſemblance, or 
where there is Vicinity of Time on Place, and a 
Vor. IL R Relation 


* 
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Relation of Cauſe and Effect. Theſe, and theſi 
only, he reckons the Links, which ſupport the 
Chain of our Ideas, without which they would 
fall into as many flitting Parts as there are fingle 
Ideas. It is certain the Mind eaſily ſlides from 
one Idea to all of à fimilar Nature, and wherever 
it diſcerns a Similitude of Ideas, it collects them 
into ſeveral Bundles or Claſſes, and binds them to- 
gether with a common Name. ThusStones, Plants, 
Animals, become general Denominations for all 
the Individuals, in which there is a Reſemblanet 
of Farm or Qualities, or, as we term it, far all of 
the Sort. And the Idea of any one of them ſhall 
be ſufficient to bring all the reſt in View ; fo quick 
and rapid is the Mind's Motion in paſſing from one 
Idea to it's Fellows. | 
As to the Second Band of Attraction, thoſe Ideas 

eaſily cohere which are contiguous as to Time and 
Place, Thus the Smell of a particular Flower 
| ſhall call up not only the particular Border on 
which it grew, but all the adjoining Parterres and 
Compartments of the Garden, the Company, and 
all the other Circumſtances of Pleaſure which 
were crouded into the Scene, on the firſt Occaſion 
of our Senſes” being "entertained in that Manner, 
By this, a very flight Impreſſion from an inconſi- 
derable Object, like a fmall Spark caſt into fome 
combuſtible Matter, ſets on Fire a whole Train of 
Imagery, which ſpreads ſometimes, without any 
Reſtraint or Bounds, through the whole Immenfity 

of Nature. 
Tax Wird Cement of our Iden is, that of 
Caiſelity ; (if I may tie a School-Phraſe,)as when 
3 | 3 
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a Poem puts us in Mind of the Poet, a Building 
of the Architect, reflecting on a Favour received 


ſuggeſts the Idea of a Benefactor, or on an Injury 


that of any Enemy. But I doubt our Philſopher 


plays the Wag with us in this laſt Inſtance, For, 


according to his Account of the Matter, it coin= 
cides with the former; ſince he tells us (if he will 
allow us to ſay he affirms any thing at all) that 
there is no other Dependence or Connection between 
Cauſe and Effect, but Contiguity or Vicinity, or 
that the one follows, or is generally found in Comi- 
pany with the other ; as Heat attends the Sun, 
and a Wound is ſeldom apart from a Blow, or the 
Striking of a Clock accompanies the Motion of the 
Hammer ; but as for any Energy exerted in the 
Production of thoſe Effects, that is a meta phyſical 
Subtlety not to be comprehended. Thus far our 
arch Philoſopher.— In the ordinary Operations of 


External Nature, or of Bodies upon each other, + 
| ſuch as the Vegetation of Plants by Heat, the Fu- 


fion of Metals by Fire, or the Propagation of 
Sounds by Percuſſion, and the like ; their Conti- 
guity, or following one another, is all the Con- 


nection we can trace: And for ought we know, 


their mutual Action muſt perhaps be placed to the 
ſole Account of that mighty Artiſt, who firſt 
formed and ranged them together, and ſtill con- 
trouls them at Pleaſure, But with regard to the 
Operations of Minds, or what we call Voluntary 
Actions, in theſe I think, we have an Idea of ſome 
kind of Reſiſtance or Difficulty more or leſs, and 
are naturally led to believe, that we exert a certain 


Energy or Action in overcoming that Reſiſtance, 
Ra and 
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and perhaps this is the true Idea of Cauſality or Effi- 
ciency, as it is called. Thus not only in the Vo- 
luntary Motions of our our own Bodies, and of 
thoſe which ſurround us, are we ſenſible of this 
Reſiſtance, and of the controuling Action of the 
Mind, but we are likewiſe ſtrongly conſcious of it 
in all our Internal Operations that depend on Will, 
as Attention, Inveſtigation, Recollection, and the 
Conduct of many of our Paſſions.— But, without 
entering deeper into ſo intricate a Subject, as it is 
eaſter to follow than to ſtrike out a new Track, 
I think, with the good Leave of our inge - 
nious Author, We. nog venture to go one Step 
farther, and propoſe another Law of intellectual 
Attraction, full as general and ' as complicated 
in its Effects, as any he has mentioned, © Where- 
ever there is an Unity of Deſign, or a Con- 
* currence and Co-operation of ſeveral Things to- 
* wards a common End, there one Idea naturally 
leads us on to another, which corcurs with it, 
* till the whole Frame is ſuggeſted to our View.” 
Thus an Eye ſuggeſts a Countenance, a Limb the 
whole Body; a Pillar calls up an entire Building to 
view with its ſeveral Proportions and Dimenſions, A 
ſingle Action brings in View a whole Character, a 
ſingle Character excites the Idea of a Family or 
Society, which again recalls to our Mind the 
Hiſtory of a Kingdom, how diſtant ſoever in 
Time or Place, This Law I take to be the Foun- 
dation of the grandeſt and moſt intereſting.Combi- 
nations of Ideas which are formed by the Human 
Mind, On this depends our Ideas of Syſtems, 


whether natural or artificial, our Perceptions of 
the 


the various kinds of Beauty, Order ig Unifor- 


mity, our Notions of Society, Confederacies, Laws, 
Government, and in ſhort, the moſt agrecable and 
ſtriking Imagery in the whole Compaſs of Na- 
ture. It is this Law which unites the moſt diſtant 
and diſſimilar Ideas, and by an unavoidable kind 
of Neceſlity, not only aſcertains to us the Unity and 
Certainty of our own Being, notwithſtanding the va- 
rious Thoughts, Paſſions and Deſigns, which too 
often diſtra& and divide it, but leads us up to the 
Perception of One Almighty and Univerſal Mind; 
who made and governed this vaſt conſpiring 
Whole. 

Smp. Bu r does not this Law co-incide with 
that of Contiguity, and may not the Phenomena 
you aſcribe to it be as eaſily ſolved by that? 

Sopb. I arPREHEND not. For do we not re- 
member the Parts of a Building, or any regular 
Work, much better than an Heap of Stones, ot 
any other promiſcuous Maſs, where there is no 
ſuch Unity 'or Harmony of Parts, though theſe 
ſhould be more contiguous to each other than the 
diſtin, but more congruous Parts of the Building, 
or any other natural or artificial Work ? Do we not 
remember the ſeveral Parts of a Plant or Human 
| Body, when they are in their united and co-ope- 
rating State, better than if they were diſunited and 
deformed, and yet huddled into a cloſer Maſs ? Or 
a regular Garden than a Wilderneſs, though in theſe 
laſt there may be more Contiguity, and no leſs Si- 
militude of Parts ? Nay, is it not obvious in gene- 
ml that there-is a Propenſity to aſſociate Ideas in 

R 3 | which 
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which there is ſuch an Unity of Deſign, or a Con- 


currence to one common End, even though they 
are very remote as to Time and Place; and do not 
Ideas which have ſuch Unity of Deſign, often ex- 
cite each other, though very remote, while thoſe 
more contiguous in Situation and Time, have no 
ſuch Effect? Thus an Accident interfering with a 
reſent Paſſion, but contributing in the main to the 
Succeſs of a Scheme projected by us, ſhall bring 
into View a whole Train of Circumſtances and 
Events both paſt and future, and which lie at a 
Diſtance from us, that are connected with our Fa- 
vourite Scheme. Thus likewiſe we ſee Sir Iſaac 
Newton, from ſome ſimple Inſtances of Gravita- 
tion or Attraction, as the Fall of an Apple on our 
Globe, was carried along to the remoteſt Parts of 
our Syſtem, till he perceived that Univerſal Law, 
which binds and ſuſtains the whole Planetary 
Syſtem. And, I believe, you will allow that there 
is very little Similitude between the Fall of an 
Apple, and the Curvilinear Motion of the Moon 
or a Planet, | 
THEesE then are the Laws, and perhaps but a 
few of the Laws of Aſociation or Intellectual At- 
traction to which I thought the Phenomena of 
Dreams might be reduced. But with regard to 
them, or any others that may be named, I would 
have you remember, that I do not mean to ſay that 
they exert their Influence neceſſarily, or on all Oc- 
caſions; their Effects may be ſuſpended by other 
Laws, or may depend upon particular Poſtures or 
Attitudes of the Human Mind ; the Preſence, for 
* 
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Inſtance, of à particular Paſſion, or a thouſand 


£ other Circumſtances, which it would be worth an 


ingenious Theoriſt's while to trace. Nor do I 
pretend to tell by what Linkes thoſe Bands of Ideas 
are held together, any more than we can tell what 
thoſe inviſible Ties are by which Bodies, whether 
contiguous or remote, attract, or gravitate towards 
each other. Whether either or both are to be re- 
ſolved into the immediate Agency of the Author 
of Nature, or into the Action of ſome ſubordi- 
nate Cauſe, is perhaps beyond our Power to com- 
prehend. It is the Buſineſs of Philoſophy to trace 
the Lays of N atural Operations ; but the latent 
Cauſes are, I doubt, moſt Part aboye its Reach, 
. Simp. By T, though we cannot inveſtigate the 
| Natural Cauſes, 1 ſhould be glad to hear what Final 
Cauſes, as they are called, you would aſſign for 
theſe Laws, the Reſult of which is often the 
| moſt uncouth Combinations of Ideas. 
Soph. Tas Intentions of Nature, in appointing | 
thoſe Laws, ſeem to be obvious enough. Nature, 
you know, muſt be conſidered either as one great 
Syſtem, or as many leſſer ones, which have a mu- 
tual Dependence and Connection. It exerts its 
Energy therefore, and produces Effects either as 
one vaſt whole, or as individual and leſſer Syitems, 
or as both. But, in what View ſoever it acts, or 
is conſidered, it is the Original and Pattern of all 
our Ideas. Therefore, we could never know it, 
either in whole or in part, nor conſequently have 
Power over it, unleſs the ſame Coherence took | 
Place mans cur Ideas. which «Qually obtains i in 
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their Original, or among thoſe leſſer Portions of 


it which they repreſent. Now, the feveral Parts 


of Nature cohere, and are conſidered as Syſtems, in 


| Conſequence of their Contiguity or Co-operation 


to a joint End. It was fit therefore, that there 
ſhould be a Law leading us to aſſociate and combine 
Ideas, amidſt whoſe Patterns there is ſuch Conti- 
guity or Co-operation. 

THEN the Variety and Multiplicity of Object 


is ſo great, that unleſs we could eaſily diſpoſe and 


combine into diſtinct Parcels or Claſſes Ideas be- 
tween whoſe Objects we find a Reſemblance, and 
unleſs the ſtarting of one Idea readily ſuggeſted 
others of the ſame Claſs, and naturally conducted 
us to a more minute Conſideration of them, we 


' ſhould be perpetually diſtracted with the endleſs 


Variety of our Ideas, and never have it in our 
Power to form general Theorems, or Univerſal Prin- 
ciples of Knowledge, upon which our ſpeedy and 
ſucceſsful Progreſs in the Search after Truth ſo 
much depends. 

I MAY add, in the Laſt Pins: ijk az We 
are principally formed for Action, and for making 
or receiving Impreſſions from Nature, and other 
Minds with which we are converſant, it was fit 
that all thoſe Ideas: ſhould be connected, and ſug- 
geſt each other, wich relate to the Energy of 
Nature, or Operations of Minds. For in all natural 
Actions we only apply or imitate the Energy of 


- Nature, and in our Moral Conduct, we affect or 
are affected, by thoſe Minds with which we com- 


municate; .Therefore had not Effects ſuggeſted 


mm and Cauſes Effects, we ſhould have "ok 
ole 
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thoſe Incitements which puſh us * as 
Action, and Directions how to- conduct it. But | 
by this Law of Aſſociation, grounded on the De- ö 
pendence of Cauſe and Effect, we are admirably 


informed, and vigorouſly impelled, to uſe the 


Powers given us for 15 our own and the 


public Good,” 
Simp. T Twink I now comprehend the Roſons 


of thoſe Laws, and can eaſily perceive that they 


give a Conſiſtence and Firmneſs to our Ideas, which 


would otherwiſe be exceedingly wavering and diſ- 
jointed, and are likewiſe the Foundation of Me- 
mory, Speech, Habits, and the wonderful Powers 
and Rapidity of Imagination; and now before we 
apply all this to the Affair of Dreaming, think if 
you can recollect any other Laws of Aſſociation. 

Soph. PERHAPS others might be named. There 
is one particularly, which I would mention, be- 
cauſe it ſeems to be of confiderable Importance in 
Life. It may be called the Law of CONTRA- 
RIETY ; by means of which any Idea or Senſa- 


tion ſuddenly ſuggeſts its contrary, and a Priva- 


tive the poſitive Quality, Thus the Pain of 
extreme Heat ſuggeſts the Idea of extreme 
Cold: And this it does ſooner and more readily, 


than that of any other diſagreeable Senſation, be- 


tween which and it there is leſs Oppoſition. 
Thus Hardneſs likewiſe calls up the Idea of Sof?- 
neſs, Blindneſs that of Sight, Darkneſs Light, 
Deformity Beauty, or, in ſhort, any Aſſemblage 
of Ideas, thoſe of the moſt contrary Kind. = 
though perhaps leſs attended to than it deſerves, I 

lake to be one of the _ general Sources of Wit, 
4 which 
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which has been thought to lie in the quick and 
ſurprizing Aſſemblage or Colluſion of Similitugez. 


F certainly the principal Foundation of Ridicult, 


.which is generally, derived from ſome Ariking 
Contraſt, or Aſſemblage of claſhing and incon» 
fiſtent Ideas, whether theſe are applied. to Senti- 
ments, Paſſions, and Characters, or to any B Ex- 
preſſions of theſe in Behaviqur, Speech, Dreſs, 
— the like. This Law i is likewiſe the Origin of 
Satire, whoſe Edge is beſt pointed by Caontraries, 
and the . Oppoſition of Images and Characters. 
Now, theſe two, viz. Ridicule and Setire, are 
the main Neryes.of Wit, to which; I fear more 
Court is paid by us ignorant Mortals, than to her 


| elder and much fairer Siſter. DriscxETIOx. In 


ſhort, Burleſque, Mock- Heroics, Parody, and all | 
yaur Works of the Biting or Humorous Kind, de- 
rive almoſt all their Force and. Poignancy from 
this Law. And to it we owe ſome . the fincit 
Figures in Poetry and Eloquence. Hence a 
Don Quixote and his inimitable Toi! charm us 
with ſuch infinite Humour and Variety. The 
Rant of Learned Chivalry pleaſes us. excedlively, 
| when ſt in Oppoſition to the pithy Dictates of 
Plain, though uncultivated Senſe ; and the wild, 
but magnanimous Adventures. of Mock-Heroiſm, 
are wonderfully illuminated by the natural Shades 
of Caution and Cowardice which appear in the 


unwarlike Squire. Hence our Hudibras and 


Dunciad do, in different but equally happy Ways, 
and both drawn from the ſame fruitful Source of 
Aſſaciation, inſtruct and delight us With their re- 


f ned and humorous Pictures. 
| Simp. 
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Simp. PRAY then, Sophron, what do you 
reckon the Final Cauſe of this Law of Aſſociation? 

Soph, METmINKs, Simplicius, it is no hard 
Matter to collect that from the Inſtances which I 
have given of the Law itſelf. I might however 
fay in general, that the aſtoniſhing Variety of our 
Conſtitution, compoſed almoſt of Extremes oddly 
blended together, and the ſtrange. Reverſes that 
happen in the mixed Scene of Human Life, render 
this Law-not only neceſſary, but highly expedient 
and uſeful. Reaſon and Appetite, our Senſes and 
Paſſions, often interfere and lead us contrary Ways. 
Pleaſure and Pain, Good and Ill, are not only 
blended together, but grow out of .one another. 
For that Suſceptibility we have of Pleaſure, ſub- 
jects us to Pain; and thoſe Paſſions which give us 
the quickeſt Senſations of Joy, do often in the 
firſt Inſtance inflict the ſmarteſt 'Tonches of Pain; 
and we well know that certain Pleaſures too much 
indulged, naturaliy terminate in Pain. Was it 
not therefore wiſely and kindly provided by the 
Parent of Nature, that one kind of Perceptions 
and Feelings ſhould ſuggeſt to us-on every Occa- 
hon, Ideas of the oppoſite Kind, that we might 
be warned of their Approach, . or even of their 
| Vicinity, and guarded againſt thoſe Exceſſes and 
Irregularities which uſe to introduce them? In 
_ Conſequence of this, not only does the Poſſeſſion 

or Fruition of any Good admoniſh and fertify us 
againſt the contrary Ill, or the Loſs of it, which 
is the next Thing to it; but the ſuffering of Ill, 
ſuggeſts the fair Idea of an oppoſite Good, and by 


at means gives Birth to Hope, the Parent of In- 
| duſtry 


— 
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duſtry and Patience. So that this Law tends natu- 


rally, and if we improve it aright, will not fail to 


arm us againſt Ill, by Sobriety and Caution, and to 


Seaſon and prepare us by Vigour and Conſtancy, 
for the Attainment or Fruition of Good.— I need 


hardly mention the other uſeful Purpoſes of this 


Law ; how, by opening thoſe Veins of Wit and 
Humour, it ſeaſons Converſation, enlivens the dull 
Flegm of ordinary Life, and gives a Poignancy and 


Flavour to many of our Social Pleaſures, by the 
_ pleaſant Varieties and Oppoſitions it creates. And 
you well know, what powerful Correctors Satire 


and Ridicule are of Vice and Folly, and particu- 


larly of thoſe Species of both, which cannot fall 


under the Correction of Law and human Tribu- 
nals; ſo that a Pope or a Noung, are often more 
formidable Judges and Awarders of Puniſhment, 
than a Lord Chief- Juſtice with his whole Train 
about him. 

Simp. HA indeed, and highly uſeful are 
thoſe Maſters of Wit, who can ſtring their Bow 
moſt artfully with thoſe two delicate Nerves you 
have mentioned, and then have Virtue enough to 
apply them with a ſteady Aim, in ſhooting at the 
various and moſt pernicious Exorbitances of Vice 


and Folly. But it is not neceſſary to inſiſt longer 


on this Subject. For I perceive myſelf many 
other excellent Uſes of this Law, both for N 
and Improvement. | 

Soph. SINCE you are now „ bed about the 
Truth and Propriety of this and the other Laws 


of Aſſociation 3 we 1 conſidered, methinks, — 
| hig 
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high Time to apply them to the Subject of Dream 


ig | | 4 
Simp. By all means. That is the Point to 


which all this long Preface muſt be referred. 


Soph... PrAY then conſider, Simplicius, the | 
general Complexion of your Dreams, as well as 


your waking Thoughts. Obſerve eſpecially thoſe 


Reveries, which float up and down in your Mind 
when you let the Reins looſe to Fancy, and are 
not intent upon any particular Train of Theught 
or Action. Do not you perceive that the ſame Laws 
of Aſſociation take place in all theſe ; and that the 
Mind, not being conſcious of any direct Act of 
Volhlon, or efficacious Order of the Will, or of 
the active Powers, is led on inſenſibly from Idea 


to Idea, and from one Train of Imagery to ano- 


ther, in which thoſe Circumſtances of Contiguity, 
Co-operation, Contrariety, Likeneſs and Cauſality 
are found? Indeed the Steps of the Tranſition 


are generally ſo quick and inſenſible, that it is 


often difficult, if not impoſſible, to trace them 
and to mark the ſubtile Connections of Thought. 


And as theſe Laws are frequently interwoven with _ 


each other, and blend their Influence in the Oper- 
ations of our Minds, it becomes ſtill more difficult 
to aſcertain the Stages of the mental Proceſs, and 
to unravel thoſe minute and intricate Ties, which. 
hold together the vagrant Ideas. But if we ſtrictly 


review the moſt irregular Aſſemblages of them, 


whether waking or fleeping, we ſhall find the one 


and the other equally reducibie to thoſe general 
Laws, When the Mind is, as it were, detached 


from the Body, whoſe Senſes are all folded up in 
Sleep, 
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Sleep, it then paſſes with infinite Velocity over its 
cn Stores; Imagination preſents paſt Scenes, ef- 

| pecially ſuch as have moſt employed our Thoughts, 


engaged our Paſſions, or touched us with the 
quickeſt Senſations of Pain or Pleaſure ; I ſay, it 
preſents theſe afreſh, in the ſtrongeſt Colours, or 


_ . dreſſes them out in new Forms, and many foreign 


Circumſtances borrowed from the aforeſaid Sources 
of Aſſociation. For the Fancy when it has na 
Amuſement or Interruption from abroad, darts like 
Lightning from one Obje& to another, which 


reſembles, or is contiguous to it, runs alang the - 


conſpiring or dependent Parts of different Objects, 
and ranges every Corner of the Ideal World, where 
it has paſt before, or of which it has had the re- 


moteſt Glance. From thoſe ſeveral Aſſociations, 


blended and varied ten thouſand Ways, according 
to the original Complexion and Strength of the 
Imagination, reſult thoſe diverſified Scenes and un- 
couth Pictures which compoſe our nocturnal Re- 
veries. If it appear difficult ſometimes to trace 
them to thoſe Sources of Aſſociation, becauſe of 
the Difference of Circumſtances, Order, or indeed 


of the whole Scenery from our waking Reveries, 


and the ſudden and unconnected Tranſitions, they 
can hardly be thought any great Exception to the 
general Laws, conſidering the vaſt Activity and 
Swiftneſs of the Mind, and that we are as much 
at a Loſs to account for the irregular Combinati- 
ons of the Day, as for thoſe of the Night. 

Simp. PERHAPS there is ſomething in what 


_ you ſay. However, you bring a Phenomenon to 


Mind, which 28 it happens to us while we 


are 


. 
SS ? «as W «Aa. F i 
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ate perfectly awake, yet approaches the neateſt to 
sleep of any thing I know. It is called the Re- 
| 42rie, or as forme term it, the brown Study, a Sort 
6f Middle State between Waking and Sleeping ; 
in which, though our Eyes are open, our Senſes 
ſen to be entirely ſhut up, and we are quite inſen- 
fible 6f every thing about us, yet we are all the 
while engaged in a muſing Indolence of Thought, 
of à ſupine and lolling kind of roving from one 
Fairy Scehe to another, without any Self- Command; 

from which; if any Noiſe or other Accident 
- fouze us, We awake as from a real Dream, and 
are oftefi as much at a Loſs to tell how our 
Thoughts were employed, as if we had been 
waked from the ſoundeſt Sleep. This is frequent- 
ly called Dreaming, ſometime Abſence, a Thing 
often obſerved in Lovers and People of a Melan- 
choly, or indeed of a fpetulative Turn, And I 
think it is no leſs hatd to be accounted for than the 
other kind of Dreatning, unleſs we have Recourſe 
to your aſſociating Law, which opens a large Ca- 
teer to the Mind, whether it bends its Powers 
with a full Intention and Severity, or relaxes them 
into an eaſy thoughtleſs Languor and Diſſipation. 


Soph. Tyr Phenomenon you mention, which 


I have often experienced, and in which are ſome- 
times to be ſeen ſtrange Sights of unknown Images, 
or Faces paſſing in a continual Train before the 
Eyes, which will ſtay no longer than they make 
their Appearance; this Phenomenon, I ſay, docs 
undoubtedly partake much of the Nature ef 
dreaming, and is only to be accounted for on the 
lune Principles, But it appears to me, that not 


only 
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only thoſe undeſigned and ſportful Exertions of 
Nature, but the more ſerious, elaborate and ſolemn 
Tranſactions of the Mind, the long Excurſions of 
Thought, the Compaſs and Flights of Genius, 
the Play of Imagination, the Colluſions of Wit, 
and the various Train of Imagery that fire the 
Poet's, the Painter's, or the Madman's Fancy, are 
all to be aſcribed to the different Degrees, and 
Mixtures of thoſe general Laws of Aſſociation, 
which Nature has ſettled in every Breaſt; but 
which, like the Laws of Affection and Conduct, 
4 are, in ſome meaſure, ſubject to Controul, and f 
Auſceptible of different Degrees of Culture. In ] 
1 of thoſe Laws, t 


The Lunatic, the Lover and the Poet 
Are of Imagination all compatt. | 
One fees more Devils than vaſt Hell can hold 
That is the Madman : The Lover, all as frantic 
Sees Helen's Beauty on a Brow of Egypt. 
The Peet's Eye, in a fine Frenzy rolling 
|  Doth glance from Heaven to Earth, from Earth 
= to Heaven : 
| | And as Imagination. bodies forth tbe Forms of 
if Things 
| 


Unknown, the Poct's Pen turns hon fo Shapes, 
And gives to airy A" a hcl Habitation, 


ind a Name. 


1 f Sing. THAT eminent a wanderful Poet, 
whoſe Words you have juſt cited, ſeems to have 
been much obliged to thoſe Powers of Aſſociation, 


| which enabled him to combine * ane 
N , ; an 
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and Image, that was proper to move, inſtruct and 
aftoniſh Mankind.—But to return to Our Subject; 
In whatever Light we conſider Dreams, it is cer- 
tain the Ancients held them in great Veneration, 


and many of them ſeem to have been much of the 


Opinion I was contending for, that they were of a 
Divine Original; and that in them we receive 
Intimations of future Events, which could not be 
imparted to us, but by Communication with ſu- 
perior Intelligences. If they ſlept in the Temples, 
they were thought more intimately preſent with 
the Divinity, as being within the Place of his 
Reſidence ; and then a Dream was e * 
the Anſwer of an Oracle. | 

Soph. Do not imagine, „ that while 
I maintained the Mind's Activity, even in Sleep, I. 
meant to deny all Communication with unembodied 
Minds, who might be ſent upon gracious Errands, 
to admoniſh and forewarn ſhort-ſighted erring 
Mortals, concerning many Things, which it much. 
imported them to know. I pretend not to ſay 
any thing againſt ſuch Facts of that kind, as admit 
of unconteſted Proof, 

Sinp. HoweveR the Opinion of ſuch Commu- | 
nication came to prevail, it is certain many ancient 
Sages, who were not over-credulous themſelves 
in thoſe Matters, taking Advantage of the popular 
Faith, did frequently wrap up their Doctrines in 
the Dreſs of Dreams and Viſions, in order perhaps, 
to gain more Credit and Authority, as well as Pro- 
bability to their Opinions. For they would not 
then appear fictitious Conceits of their own, but 
the Reſult of a Divine Commerce. Perhaps, for 
this Reaſon among others, the Office of an Inter- 

Vor. II. ” preter 
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preter of Dreams was held facred ; and it was no 


ſmall Part of Divine Science, to trace thoſe ſub- 


lime Analogies between Things Human and Divine, 


and by that Means to draw aſide the Veil which 


hid thoſe awful Myſteries from common View. 
Soph. PROVIDED you will not think, Simplicius, 


that I have a Mind to ape thoſe celebrated Sages of 
Antiquity, I would relate to you an odd Dream I 


had two Nights ago. It had ſomething uncommon 
in it, and run out far beyond the uſual Length of 
Dreams. Whether, therefore, it came naturally 


from the Laws of Aſſociation, or was ſent by 


ſome Friendly Spirit, I will not be poſitive ; but 
it ſeemed chiefly to point to Youth, and was full of 
ſtrange Figures and Perſonages which appeared to 
me very ſignificant. And if it ſhall be found to 
have any deep Meaning in it relative to us and our 
moſt important Concerns, I muſt infiſt upon it 
that you aſſume the Office of Interpreter, and ex- 
plain what is Enigmatical in it. | 

Simp. WHAT, Sophron, would you have me 
ſtep all at once into ſo ſacred a Character, and 
without the previous Qualifications ? but pray 
let me hear it, and then I ſhall better judge how 


far Jam qualified to commence your Interpreter. 


Soph. As it was one of the moſt diſtin I ever 
had, I took it down in writing after I was awake, 
and therefore I can the more eaſily remember it. 
But before I begin, ſhall I tell you firſt what J 


thought gave Riſe to it? For it grew — out 


of my waking Thoughts, 


Simp. PRAY do. 
- Soph. You know my Friend, that 1. am as fond 


of an ancient F "Ru of Philoſophy, e 


* 
Eo 


E 
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if it be of the truly Moral and Deſigning Kind, 
that has eſcaped the Stroke of Time, as a Virtuoſo 
is of ſome celebrated Buſt or Medal which has con- 


tinued unhurt amidſt the Wreck of Nations, 


Therefore, I have an uncommon Veneration for 
the celebrated Picture of CEBts, that eminent 
Moral Limner. You well remember, I dare fay, 
that original and comprehenſive Draught, in which 
the Foibles, Paſſions and real Intereſts of Men are 
delineated with inimitable Elegance and Simplicity. 
Simp. WELL do I know your Veneration for 
that and other the like precious Relicks of Anti- 
quity, nor do I much wonder at it. For beſides 
the inſtruaive Leſſons we derive from thence, we 
are wonderfully charmed to ſee the ſeveral Scenes 
of Human Life turned into ſo many Pictures, and 
the various Cauſes of our Happineſs and Miſery, 
which are often hid behind the Scenery, expoſed 
to the Imagination, and in a manner to the Senſe 


in Living Forms and glowing Features. 


Soph. I w as muſing on Cebes's Incloſures, and 
the different Courſes Men take in the Road of 
Life, when I fell aſleep ; and then my Fancy, re- 
tracing, I ſuppoſe; that wonderful Imagery, and 
combining ſeveral new and uncouth Figures that 
aroſe in the confuſed Chaos of Thought, fer- 
mented by Degrees, and at length wrought off my 
Dream. Now, Simplicius, remember your Of- 
fice of Interpreter as we go along. 

METrwovenT I was wandering upon a Wild of 
boundleſs Extent, on which numberleſs Roads 
croſſed, leading different Ways. Some were more, 


others leſs W but none of them were 
| 8 2 Vuithout 
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without Travellers. I joined the firſt *I met, 


and was told by ſome of them, that they 


were bound for the Temple of Virtue, by others 


for that of Fame ; ſome confeſſed honeſtly they 


were travelling to the Manſion of Pleaſure, but 


my Part ſaid they were directing their Steps to the 
Abode of Happineſs. We had not travelled far, 
when we ſaw an old Man ſtanding on a little Emi- 
nence, where ſeveral Roads met, pointing with a 


Staff in his Hand to the different Paths, and ſhew- 


ing Travellers where they terminated. His Eyes 
were piercing, and his Looks hale, though furrowed 


with many Wrinkles. He had ſomething alluring 


in his Aſpect and Manner, and ſeemed to be a 
Man of great Experience. His Words were few, 


but weighty and ſignificant. I was told his Name, 


was theGenivs of EpucaTion. © That Road,” 
ſaid he to us who came up to him, © which lies 
« ſtreight before you, is the Road to the Temple 
© of Virtue, which ſoon divides into two Paths, of 


<* which the one is exceedingly rugged, ſteep and 


„e thorny, but the other is of a much eaſier and 
© more gentle Aſcent, which is known only to 
* me, and trod only by thoſe who follow my Di- 
e rections. That broader Road which you per- 
« ceive on the Left-hand, leads to the Abode of 
« Vice, that curſed Enchantreſs, who falſely calls 
Fu herſelf Pleaſure. It ſeems indeed ſtrowed with 
“Flowers, and beautified on each Side by delight- 
e Proſpects; ; but if you want to be happy, fly 
ee from it as from the Road to Death and Miſery.” 

While we were liſtening to him, and I was re- 
ſolving to follow his Directions, we were accoſted 


by two Females of a very different * 
c 
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The One had an Aſpect of as great Simplicity as 


the other had of Cunning and Artifice. The 


former's Name was CREDULITY, and the other's 


Derr. They told us the old Fellow who 
pretended to direct us what Courſe to take, was 
an old Dotard, who having lived a wretched la- 
borious Life himſelf, wanted to plunge us into the 
fame Difficulties, and engage us in that rough 
thorny Path, which led to Pain and Sorrow ; 
whereas if we would go along with them, they 
would conduct us to the Bower of BI iss. Moſt 
of us being young Travellers, yielded to their Im- 
portunities and enticing Arts, and obſerving the 
broader Way to have the moſt pleaſant Appearance, 
we very readily took it without farther Examination. 
There we found many Fellow-Travellers, who 
formed themſelves into different Parties, as their 
Inclinations or Chance determined them. The 
Road ſoon led us into a Wood which abounded 


with Labyrinths, where many loſt themſelves, 


Others retired into little Arbours that were thick 


| planted up and down; ſo that I was ſoon left 


alone. As I travelled on, a confuſed Sound of 
Voices aſſailed my Ears from all Quarters, and 
ſeemed to proclaim a General Riot. The Noiſe 
was redoubled by the Ecchoings of the Wood; I 
began to be ſeized with a kind of Horror, fo that 


TI wanted to get out again, but the more I fought 


to extricate, the more I involved myſelf in its In- 


tricacies. While I was wandering thus uncertain, 


methought a well-drefſed Woman moved briſkiy 
towards me. She wore a Dreſs richly embroidered, 


| tarown careleſsly about her, on Purpoſe to diſco- 


9 3 ver 
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ver her Shape, and the other Charms of her Per- 
ſon. She was fair, and inclining to Plumpneſs, 
but her Complexion was heightened by a Colour 
that did not appear natural or healthful. Her Eyes 
had a tender languiſhing Caſt, mixed with ſome- 
thing impudent and aſſuming. Her Motions were 
ſoft, and ſhewed a wanton Sort of Indolence; like 
many Fantaſtic Females, ſhe ſeemed to ſurvey her- 
ſelf with a ſecret Complacency, and putting on an 
engaging Smile, ſtudied to catch Admiration. Not- 
withſtanding the apparent Negligence of her Air, 
I could diſcern an artificial Turn that concealed a 
Deſign upon me under an Aim at pleaſing. — What 
think you, Simplicius of this fine Lady? Why 
do not you interrupt me, and ſay what ſo engaging 
a Figure repreſents ? 

Simp. PossIBLY, ſhe might explain herſelf. 
Pray did not the Fair Viſion accoſt you? 

Soph. YEs indeed did ſhe, and with a very 
inſinuating Voice and Air. She offered to extri- 
cate me out of the Mazes of the Wood, and ſe- 
cure mean agreeable Retreat. For (faid ſhe) a 
© little below the Wood lies the Place of my 
« Abode, where I and my Friends live a Life of 
e perfect Serenity, exempt from Solicitude and 
© Toil, equally remote from the Cares of Private, 
* or the Ambition of Public Life.“ 

Simp. THESE were fair Promiſes truly. Well, 
did you accept her Offer, and truſt yourſelf to her 
Conduct? 

Soph, I AskED the Lady her Name, upon 
which ſhe replied, © My Name, Sir, is PLEASURE, 


* and that I am ſo called with the juſteſt Reaſon 
cc you 
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« you will ſoon be convinced by my Manner of 
« Life. I am the Daughter of that Immortal 
« Being DESIRE, and the ever- blooming God- 
e des PLENTY. I have a large and beauteous 
« Offspring, Indolence, Mirth, Laughter, Humour, 
ce Profufion, Wantonneſs, Joy, with many more. 


A vaſt Train of Admirers continually frequent 


« my Court, where they are entertained with the 
“ Riches of Nature, and choiceſt Delicacies of 
« Art, The illuſtrious Band of Arts and Sciences 
e form my Retinue, and flouriſh under my Pro- 


* tection ; nor did they ever depart from me 


" without ſuffering Diſhonour or Ruin.” This 
artful Repreſentation of Pleaſure raiſed in me 
ſome Degree of Eſteem for her, and determined 
me to yield myſelf up to her Conduct, though not 
without ſome Suſpicion and Diſtruſt. 

Simp. ALAS | Sophron, I fear you was got into 
bad Hands, when you truſted yourſelf with that 
Fair Enchantreſs. Well, whither did ſhe conduct 
you ? : : 
Soph. You ſhall hear preſently. I aſked her 
the Diſtance of her Dwelling. She told me it was 
but a little Way from the Wood; and continuing 
to ply me with the ſmooth Language of glazing 
Courteſy, and many bewitching Smiles and Airs, 
ſhe led me on unheeding whither I went, till we 
came to a little rapid Brook, whoſe Waters appeared 
dark and ſomewhat muddy. On the Side of the 
Brook methought I ſaw a Woman richly dreſſed 
in a Robe of various Colours. She had a florid 
Complexion, large rolling Eyes, and an Aſpect in 
which there dwelt a Mixture of Simplicity and 

= Wonder. 
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Wonder. Her Hair flowed about her Shoulders 
in looſe Diſorder, and was ſtuck thick with Jewels 
and Spangles, which caſt a dazzling Luſtre all 
round her. In her Right-hand ſhe held a Cup, 
with which ſhe ſupplied Travellers with Water 
from the Brook. In her Left, ſhe had ſomething 
like a Teleſcope, through which ſhe gave me ſuch 
a Proſpect of the Palace of Pleaſure, as made me 
eager to arrive at it. Having aſked my Guide her 
Name, ſhe told me ſhe was called Ap IRATION, 
whom Fancy bore to I6NoRANCE ; that the 
Rivulet was called by her Name, and roſe out of a 
deep Spring in the moſt gloomy Part of the Wood, 
over which Ignorance preſided. She further in- 
formed me, that unlike moſt other Rivulets, it 
was broadeſt at the Fountain-Head, and grew 
narrower in Proportion as the Diſtance from thence 
increaſed, and withal aſſured me, that the Water 
had an admirable Quality in clearing the Eyes and 
purging the Mind of all Doubts and Fears, and 
in their Room filling it with pleaſing Hopes and 
Proſpects. I was tempted to taſte the Water, 
which was pleaſant, but I thought, rather increaſed 
than diminiſhed my Thirſt; and now every Thing 
I ſaw appeared with more Luſtre and Magnificence | 
than before; particularly my Guide ſeemed fairer 
and lovelier than ever. Both Ladies having given 
me their Hand, we croſſed the Brook, and at 
length emerged from the Wood into broad Day- 
Light, Here a ſplendid Scene opened. Below us, 
| (for it was a Deſcent all the Way to the Abode of 
Pleaſure, was ſtretched out a beautiful Valley, 
through which many pleaſant Rivulets wandered 

| | | along, 


CY) = 
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along, overſpreading the Fields and Orchards with 
a perpetual Bloom, My Guide perceiving a ſudden 
Flaſh of Pleaſure and 'Tranſport in my Looks, 
pointed, ſmiling, to her Manſion. © This, Sir, 
(ſaid ſhe) « is my Seat; theſe Gardens and Parks 
« are mine. There you ſhall enjoy every Satiſ- 
« faction you can wiſh, without being at the 


« Pains to ſeek or toil for it. Whatever can pleaſe 


«the Eye, or charm the Ear, or regale the Ap- 
0 petite, is adminiſtred there to my faithful Vota- 
ries without Stint or Meaſure. The Induſtry 
and Labour of others furniſh out ample Mate- 
ce rials. You will have nothing to do but ve and 
enjoy, without uneaſy Reflections on what is 
<« paſt, or tormenting Fears about what is to come. 


A 
A 


A 
* 


2. 
* 


There the Cravings of Nature are quickened by 


< the Preparations of Art, and the Pleaſures of 


_ « Enjoyment raiſed by the Delicacy of the Sea- 


© ſoning. Let us make haſte then to this Manſion | 
e of Bliſs, where no gloomy Cares or corroding 
ce Sorrows enter, where neither ſullen Rules nor 
<« Stoical Pride are admitted to damp the jocund 
* Humour of the Inhabitants—haſten with me 
eto Feaſts of Plenty and Beds of Eaſe.” 

Simp. O RARE Conductreſs, indeed! I ſuppoſe 
you took all this ſlippery Tale for pure Truth, and 
went with the admiring Multitude to do Homage 
to the Sovereign of the Place. 

Soph, Wu v, truly, my Friend, I was-credu- 
lous enough in all Reaſon, but I was led too far by 
her wily Trains, to think now of going back ; 


and the Water I had drank, I believe, affected 


the Organs of Viſion, and added a thouſand delu- 
five 
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five Beauties to the Landſkip before me. As 1 
was gaping about me, ſhe puſhed me gently along, 
ſo that we ſoon arrived at her Palace. It was of 
Ivory, ſupported by a double Row of T; uſcan Pillars, 
and appeared light and pretty; but it was crouded 
with nice Ornaments and Conceits, that ſhewed 
too great an Attention to the Parts, without a a 
proper Regard for the Symmetry of the whole, 
and made the Sight loſe itſelf amidſt the Multi- 
tude of independent Parts; ſo that the Building 
had an Air of Littleneſs, notwithſtanding the Af- 
fectation of Grandeur which appeared every 
where. The Front of the Houſe was adorned 
with various Sculptures of the Feaſts of the Gods, 
the Amours of Jupiter, the Story of Mars and 
Venus caught in FVulcan's Net, the Revels of 
Bacchus, the Debauchees of Silenus, and other 
Repreſentations of the like Kind. 

Simp. ORNAMENTS proper enough and well 
adapted to the ſoft wanton Genius of the Deity and 
Place. 

Soph. TE Palace was in the midſt of the Gar- 
dens, in which were to be ſeen a Profuſion of 
Expence and elaborate Art vying with Nature, 
which ſhould excel, But the whole Diſpoſition 
of them was rather ſhewy and effeminate, than 
according to the Grand Taſte of ſimple Nature, 
Artificial Mounts, Grotto's, Buildings and Statues, | 
_ diverſified the whole Scene in an agreeable Manner, 

and ſurprized the Eye at every other Opening. But 

all the Statues, and the Figures that were cut in the 
Trees, were of a wanton Caſt, and tended to in- 


ſpire diſſolute Sentiments. A large F ountain 2 
| pliec 
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plied the whole Garden by many ſmooth Canals, 
decked on each Side with Woodbines and Roſes. 
Theſe Streams ſometimes fell in lofty Caſcades, 
ſometimes ſhot up in ſportful Jets, and at other times 


crept with the ſweeteſt Murmurs through a thouſand = 
| Meanders, and at length emptied themſelves into 


a Baſon, like a little Lake, ſhaded with Laurel, 
in which the Votaries of the Goddeſs uſed to bath 
themſelves. A delicious Fragrancy breathed all 
around, and inſpired the vernal Delight in its utmoſt 
Freſhneſs. No Storm ruffled the Mildneſs of the 
Air, no Froſt nipt the tender Buds, nor did the 
ſcorching Heat ever wither the lovely Verdure. 

OvEeR the Porch of the Palace, Jeſſamins and 


| Vines were interwoven into a natural Arch, from 


which Cluſters of Grapes hung ſo temptingly, that 
they ſeemed to offer themſelves to the Taſte. The 


Porch, which was very large, opened into a mag- 


nificent Hall, into which my Guide conducted 
me, with a ſmiling Air. As ſoon as we entered, 
methought I heard the ſweeteſt Muſic, conſiſting 
of Voices and Inſtruments that played the moſt 
melting Airs, and diſſolved the whole Soul into the 


ſofteſt Languor. The Hall was filled with her 


Votaries, who immediately crouded round to pay 
her Homage. I could perceive among her Train 


many ſmooth Courtiers, ſubtle Lawyers, grave 


Phyſicians, - ſeveral eminent Stateſmen, and ſome 
ſolemn Divines. Many battered Beaus bowed 
around her with meagre Looks and courtly Grin. 
Several plodding Tradeſmen and Merchants 
ſmoothed their anxiousFeatures at her Appearance, 
and preſſed forward with aukward Mien to offer 
4. „ 
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their Service. Coquets too without Number; and 
even Prudes themſelves, with a grave Simper, 
made their Court to her, putting on at the ſame 
time a kind of ſullen Statelineſs and Reſerve.— 
But, among all the Votaries of the Goddeſs, 
could not perceive ſo much as one Miſer with his 
Bags and Coffers. 55 

Simp. 1 Do not much wonder at it; but pray 
did you fee any Philoſophers among the gay 5 
taries ? 

Soph. I s aw ſome grave demure Figures, wrapt 
up in Fur, with long Beards and broad+brim'd 
Beavers, who told me they were Philoſophers by 
Profeſſion; but I found that at the Approach of 
the'Goddeſs, they threw off their ſtarched Air and 
Habit, and kneeled before her with a profounder 
Veneration than any of the reſt.—One general 
Effect I obſerved of the Preſence of Pleaſure, 
that it immediately relaxed the furrowed Brow, 
and opened every Heart and Hand, ſo that all 
made ſome Preſent to the Goddeſs. The Rake 
_ preſented his Health, the Citizen his Purſe, the 
Squire his Fortune, the Courtier his 1 the 
Prude her Virtue. 

Rouxp the Walls of the Palace were hung up 
Arms, Shields, Swords, Trophies, and the Spoils of 
Warriors, Conquerors, and of others who have paſ- 
ſeed for Heroes among the unthinking Vulgar. At the 

upper End of the Hall methought was erected a 
Throne of Ebony, over which was laid a Velvet 
Carpet, ſtrewed with the moſt delicious Flowers 
and Perfumes. Thither the Deity directed her 


Courſe, uſhered by two Officers of a very ſingular 
Appearance. 
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Appearance. The One was a plump jolly Figure, 
with little ſtaring Eyes, and a round unmeaning 
Face, ſo ſhort- ſighted that he did not ſee ten Yards 
before him. He walked ſtaggering, and dangling 
his Hands; in one of which he held a Leaden 
Rod, and in the other a large Poppy. I think 
his Name was IN coNSIDERATION. The other Uſher 
was a lean ſallow Figure, with hollow Eyes, and 
great Wildneſs and Fire in his Looks. His Head 
ſeemed to ſhake with the Palſy; and though he 
was all ſhivering with Cold, and his Joints tremb- 
ling under him, he had only a thin party- coloured 
Robe, looſely threwn about his Shoulders, on 
which were painted many wanton Fi; igures. He 
held a golden Cup in his Left-hand, into which 
he ſqueezed a thick Liquor, being the Juice of dif- 
ferent Kinds of Fruit, which bluſhed and ſwelled 
to the Sight, Such are its baleful Ingredients, 
that it intoxicates the Senſe, and inflames the Blood 
with an inextinguiſhable Heat. And thoſe who 
continue to drink of it, gradually loſe the Form, 
or at leaſt the Senſes of Men, and contra& the 
Shape or Qualities of thoſe Brutes, whoſe Gratifi- 
cations they chiefly affect. In walking along he 
writhed himſelf into a Variety of laſcivious Poſ- 
tures, and caſt many amorous Glances on the Fe- 
male Votaries of the Goddeſs. His Name was 
| InconTinEnce. Many preſſed forward to taſte 
the poiſonous Liquor, ſome of whom, upon re- 
ceiving it, ſtaggered and reeled about; the Eyes 
of others ſparkled with an unuſual Fire, and their 


cn reddened. all over. Some grew. pale as 
8 - Death, 
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Death, and looked as if they had been turned 


into Stone. 

| PLEASURE mounted her T lab by a dente 
Aſcent of Ivory Steps, and ſat down in a reclining 
Poſture. Over her Head was ſtretched a fine Pur- 
ple Canopy of exquiſite Workmanſhip, in which 
were wrought many curious Devices of a Volup- 
tuous Taſte. Round her were hung Golden Cups, 
Bowls, Glaſſes, and other Inſtruments of Luxury, 
In her Right-hand ſhe held a Scepter. Her Left- 


arm leaned upon a Cornucopia. Inſtead of a 


Crown, ſhe. wore a Garland of Flowers, and 


her Hair flowed in artificial Ringlets down her 
Shoulders. On one Side of the Throne ſtood ſmi- 


ling Hope, a lovely Maid of. cheerful Aſpect, 


dreſſed in light Attire, and always pointing to her 
Miſtreſs. Next her fat Heart-eaſing Mirtb, crack- 
ing Jokes and telling Stories; and by him was 
Laughter with dimpled Cheeks, and holding his 
Sides; Sport dancing his airy Rounds, and mock- 
ing the Wrinkles of Care; Vanity ſurveying her- 
ſelf in a Mirrour, and Hlattery juſt by her, with a 
perſpective Glaſs in her Hand, which magnified 
Objects exceſſively at one End, and diminſhed 
them as much at the other. Afectation was in 
Company with them, practiſing her Airs, and Pro- 
teus like, borrowing every Form which they re- 
commended. On the other Side was planted Love 


With his Bow and Arrows ; Impudence with Front 


of Braſs and large rolling Eyes; Indolence with 
folded Arms lolling on a Pillow; Wantonnefs halt- 
naked, with leering Looks, and a burning Heart 
in his Hand; Cruelty a ſtern meagre Figure, ſcorn- 
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ing the Reſtraints of Honour, and houting the 
Fears of Innocence. 

THE two principal ane of the Throne 
were; INTEMPERANCE, Whoſe Looks were ex- 
ceedingly diſordered, her Dreſs fine but looſe, of 
diſcompoſed Mien and Geſture; the other, Luxvxr : 
of ſtately Port and imperious Air, dreſſed out with 
a royal kind of Magnificence, and continually 
waſting the Treaſures of Induſtry. Theſe ſerved 
Pleaſure in the Characters of her Privy Counſel- 
lors and Miniſters of State. 

WHILE the Votaries of the Goddeſs were pay- 
ing her their Homage, I preſſed through the 
Crowd, till I got behind the Throne, where find- 
ing an Apartment that lay off the Hall of Pre- 
ſence, with the Door half open, I had the Cu- 
rioſity to ſteal into it unſeen. There I ſaw ſeve- 


ral Figures of a frightful Appearance ; the firſt 
that ſtruck me was a grim Monſter called Bruta- 


lity, with Satyr-Horns, and the Legs of a Goat: 


Next to him ſtood Slavery, bending her Head, and 


hugging her Chains; Surfeit with hollow Eyes 
anda fickly Mien; Diſcontent twiſting his Brows and 


grinning with Indignation ; Diſappointment, wring- 


ing his Hands, and curſing his Parents. Next to him 
was Envy with a pale dark Viſage, red Eyes, ſquint- 
ing, and inſtead of Hair, Snakes twined about her 
Head; hifling and darting their pointed Tongues, 
and ſitting Venom on all around her; Remor/e 
biting and tearing his own Fleſh ; Shame blind 
and ill-favoured, ſkulking behind the reſt, 
and covering his Face with his Hands ; and 


many more Figures than I can remember, I was 
| | =o 
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ſo frighted at the Sight of ſuch an hideous Crew, 


that I ſlipt away very faſt from them, and after- 
_ wards kept as far aloof as I could from the Pre- 
ſence of the Goddeſs, intending only to be a = · 
tator of what paſt. 


Simp. STRANGE | Sophron, what a monſtrous 


Retinue inhabited the Palace of your Divinity ! 


Enough ſure to alarm her Votaries with terrible 
Apprehenſions. | | 
Soph. Y ov ſay right, Simplicius, but that horrid | 


Rout was artfully kept out of View, till they were 
employed as the Miniſters of her Decrees, and 
then only ſeen by the unhappy Votaries; but ſome 


divine Hands certainly conducted me into their 
Cell to put me on my Guard. 

VAxlous Petitioners preſented themſelves be- 
fore the Throne, and humbly offered their Suits 
to the jolly Goddeſs. Among the reſt a ſhabby 
Fellow, who ſeemed to bend under old Age, his 
Face furrowed with Wrinkles and Frowns, and 


ſearce able to preſent his Petition for the Trembling 


of his Hand; bluntly ſhewed to Pleaſure, © That 
“ he had thrown away a fine Eſtate in her Service, 

« —emptied many a Bowl for her Honour— and 
© made the whole Country drunk to grace her 
« Feſtivals; for which eminent Services he had 
e received no other Reward than Poverty and 
e Rags,—that thoſe who frequented his Houſe and 
© Table, did not know him now, and he could 
« find no Sanctuary for the Infirmities of old 
* Age, where he might lay his weary Bones at 
© Reſt; that if ſhe had no better Rewards than 


« theſe to diſtribute to ſuch faithful Servants as 


cc he 


1 
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« he had been, ſhe would ſoon have few A 
e unleſs among the ſneaking Herd, - that truly, 
“Gentlemen would grow tired of her Serviee, 5 

c ſcorn to dance longer Attendance on ſo heedleſs 
tc and forgetful a Deity. The Premiſes therefore 


ec being conſidered, he inſiſted, that the Goddeſs 


ce would order him without farther Delay, a ſui- 


cc table Recompence for his paſt Services, elſe he 


© would ſpoil her Worſhip for her, and diſgrace 
« her among all Gentlemen of Rank and Fi- 
« gure,” - 
PLEASURE being highly offended with the 
Rudeneſs and Inſolence of her Votary, ordered 
two of her Attendants, Remorſe and Repentance, 
to conduct the Old Gentleman into a little dark 
Apartment, and feed him there with Bread and 
Water till further Orders —But, pray, Simplicius, 
why do not you interrupt me oftner, and as we. go 
along, perform your Duty of Interpreter, and exe 


plain the Meaning of thoſe ſtrange Perſonages 
| who attended the Goddeſs, and their ſeveral Sym- 


bols, if there ſhould happen to be any Thing 
myſterious or worthy of being unfolded in 
them ? 

Simp. I Do not care for interrupting the Nar- 


ration, though I do not think it void of a Meaning. 


I ſhould perhaps ſpoil the Dream, were I to under- 
take to explain it till I hear it out. 1 beg * 


you will proceed. 
Soph. WEIL IL, remember the Talk of i interpret- 


ing and moralizing will fall the heavier on you : in 
the End. | 


TAE 


2 
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Tux next that appeared was a Lady in the 
Decline of Life, who, by the Force of Art, and 
various Coſmetics, ſought to repair her faded 
Charms, and. bring back an unnatural Bloom into 
her Cheeks, She had an affected ſullen Mien and 
downcaſt Look, and approaching the Goddeſs 


 witha certain Shineſs and Reſerve, as if aſhamed 


of being reckoned among her Votaries, ſhe whiſ- 
pered in a low Voice, with a mortified Air and 
forced Smile, That, whatever ſhe may have 
te openly avowed, in order to fave Appearances, 
ee ſhe had been always at bottom one of her moſt 
ce humble and devout Adorers— that though ſhe 
<« oftenſpokeagainſtDreſsand Shew, ſhewasaſecret 
&* Friend to both,---that if ſhe inveighed againſt 
© the Follies of her own Sex, or the Liberties of 
* ours, it was that ſhe might the more freely 
* commit the former, and the more powerfully 
te invite the Men to uſe the latter with herfelf,— 
0 That at Church her Devotions were offered up 


de at her Shrine, — when ſhe prayed it was for 


e the Increaſe of Admirers to herſelf, and of 
e Votaries to the Goddeſs,---that ſhe mourned and 

* ſighed in Earneſt, for Want of ſweet Tempta- 
te tions, when ſhe did it in Appearance, for her 
* Sins 3— that ſhe railed againſt Plays and Maſque- 
© rades, with this View, that her frequenting 
«© them might appear, not the Effect of Choice, 
ce but a prudent. Compliance with Cuſtom, and 
Averſion to Singularity ;---and had indulged the 
dear Delight of Scandal, only on her Account, 
that now alas ! inſtead of being rewarded 


« as ſhe expected, for ſuch ſubſtantial Services, the 
4 | | _s 1 
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Men whom ſhe had been always paſſionately 
« fond of, deſpiſed her, -and the Women, who 
« were formerly pleaſed with her Railing, now 
* forſook her Company,— that the Beaus pointed 
te at her as they paſſed her, and the afforded Tea» 
« " Mirth to all the young Flirts about Town, 

— that, in fine, her Life was grown a Burthen, 

---public Places and Diverſions were become diſa- 
oo „ to hes, and ſhe now verily believed ſhe 
© ſhould die unmarried. | 

THesE laſt Words the poor Lady ſpoke with 
great Vehemence and wringing her Hands, The 
Goddeſs acknowledged that her Caſe was truly pi- 
teous, and therefore, in Compaſſion to her, ap- 
pointed an old Duegna, to feed her with Scandal, 
and a couple of battered Beaus much in the fame 
Condition with herſelf, to keep her Company, 

Simp. SoRRY Comforters, I fear, to the Wor- 
ſhipful Lady; proper Monitors, however, to the. 
reſt of the Sex, to avoid her Example, leſt they 
ſhare in her Fate. 

- Soph. AnoTHER Petitioner came forward with 
an obſequious Air, and kneeling before the Throne, 
offered his humble Petition in e Phraſe to the 
Divinity. : 

« Fox You, O Goddeſs ! have I been in 
waiting at Court theſe forty Years, I have con- 
« ſtantly attended the Levees of his Grace . 
and of my Lord * and , run on all their | 
te dirty Errands, done their Jobbs at every Election, 
e and fold my Vote in Parliament. My Pen was 
« always at their Service to varniſh over State- 
” - FOE to 2 the People with Political 

| T a: V 
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<« Lies and Fictions, and baffle Scandal with Scan- 
« dal; I always ſmiled and careſſed where I meant 
a0 do Miſchief ; had an open Face, but a dark 

t deſigning Heart; good Words and fawning Adu- 
" 2 ans flowed like Honey from my Tongue. 

---In ſhort, J lied and vowed, fwore and 
" 3 cringed and crept, to wriggle into a 
& Place, and all, Goddeſs ! purely to gratify You. 
c Yet, for this long Series of Dependence and 
« Servitude, I have been amuſed with Words 
ce light as Air, Promiſes never meant to be kept, 
«© Hopes void of Foundation. I have been been 
re careſſed yet duped by the Great, not been known 
To- day by the low Pageant whom I ſcaffolded 
<« into Power but Yeſterday : I am in Diſgrace 
te with my Country, the Intereſt of which I ſa- 
ce crificed to thoſe of ungrateful Scoundrels. I 
am hated and ſhuned like the Devil, by thoſe 
e Miſcreants for whom I wore my Conſcience 
e Thread- bare. Inſtead of Honours I bear the 
Titles of common Hack and Court-Bubble. 
J am grown a mere Shadow at Court, and never 
e appear at Mhite's without drawing the Eyes and 
_©© Sneer of the whole Company upon me. There- 

ce fore I beg your Divinity will conſider my Caſe, 
and grant me. ſpeedy Redreſs.” 

THe Goddeſs, after hearing this long Com- 
plaint, remitted the whole Affair to the Conſidera- 
tion of a ſelect Committee, to adjuſt the Courtier's 
Demands and Pretenſions. I think the principal 
Members of it were Diſcontent, Flattery, Diſſimu- 
lation, Craft, Expectation, Fear, and Diſappoint- 


ment. T he Chairman s Name was _ 
a TRE 
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Tre next that advanced, was a Female Peti- 
tioner, a young Lady thin and pale; ſhe had 
- Nill the Traces of a fine Face, but Dejection was 
ſo deeply impreſſed upon it, and it was ſharpened 
with ſuch Impudence, as fpoiled the whole Form 
of her Countenance, and betrayed the moſt intenſe 
Miſery and Diſtortion of Mind. When ſhe got 
near the Throne, ſhe burſt out into a Flood of 
Tears, and with an expreſſive Agony in her Fea- 
tures and Voice, thus heſpoke the Goddeſs. 

«© You ſee, Madam, before you, an unhappy 
< Inſtance of the Frailty of our Sex, and the 
* Falſhood of the other. Nature decked me with 
e fatal Beauty and Harmony of Shape, but alas 
« formed me with a Heart too tender, ſoft and 
& credulous. I was ſoon ſurrounded with Crowds 
« of Admirers, who failed not to tell me how 
«« charming I was, and cheriſhed my. Vanity and 
Fondneſs for Applauſe, without informing me 
«© how to ſupport the one, or deſerve the other. 
« eaſily drank in their ſoothing Tales, and fan- 
* cied myſelf ſomething more than human. 
They preſſed me with Preſents, Treats and Im- 
« portunities, to yield to their criminal Paſſions, 
* But partly Pride, and partly a natural Senſe of 
Modeſty and H6nour, ſaved me from the open 
Trains they laid for me; and I might ſtill have 
te continued innocent and happy, had not a ſmooth 
* faced Villain, formed for pleaſing, and practiſed 
« in all the Arts of Deceit, aſſailed me with his 
e cunning Artifices, His Advances were gradual 
„and flow, it was my Sentiments only that he 


cc * pretended to admire ; * Spirit, my Virtue, my 


ec 
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« ſoft engaging Manners were all his Delight and 


cc 


all the Subject of his Talk ;--- my Perſon, my 


« Face, were only occaſionally hinted at, and re- 
* garded meerly as expreſſive of thoſe ; Friendſhip, 


ce 
cc 
cc 
ce 
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cc 


4e 


ec 


pure Friendſhip, was his conſtant Cant. By 
theſe Arts, he ſtole upon my unſuſpicious 
Mind, formed me for his dark Purpoſes, and 
when he had once robbed me of a tender un- 
guarded Heart, found it no hard Matter to be- 
tray my Innocence, of which the barbarous Ra- 
viſher ſpoiled me without the leaſt Appearance 
of Remorſe, Afterwards1 ſcarce felt any of the 
Struggles of conſcious Virtue; and Shame by De- 


. grees farſook me. Though I doated on the 


cc 


Arch-Villain, yet, when his brutiſh Appetite 
was thoroughly ſated, he abandoned me to De- 
ſpair and Contempt, The dire Effects of his 
Villany and my own Fally, were Diſgrace with 
my Friends, Diſhonour from my own Sex, the 
Contempt of the Men, and cruel Poverty. When 
I had once made a Sacrifice of Honour and Vir. 
tue at your Altars, I continued ſteady in your 
Service; one Vice drew on another with a fatal 
Chain ; I grew hardened beyand Meaſure ; and 
though the urgent Neceſſities of Cold and Hun- 
ger had not campelled me to do you Homage, 


J ſhould have gone on in that Courſe, through 
an unconquerable Habit. I pretend, however, 


to little Merit from my Allegiance, faithful as 


it has been; and therefore, Madam, muſt refer 


myſelf to your Diſcretion, for affigning what 
Awards you ſhall think moſt proper for your 
unhappy Votary, 2 


* bt ad 
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Tur Goddeſs, having taken her piteous Caſe 


| into Conſideration, ordered her to be ſupplied by 
the Charity of a few of her better diſpoſed Vo- 


taries; and in the mean while diſpatched ſome of 
her A Revenge, Contempt, Hatred, Sa- 


tire, Neglect, Miſtruſt, and a few female Vo- 
 taries of the ſame Character with the Petitioner, 


to go and ſcourge the Cauſe of her Misfortunes 
with Whale- bone, and after pricking him with 
their Bodkins, to lock him up in a dark Cell, 

and debar him from all Commerce with Women 


for the future and to execute this Juſtice in the 
| Preſence of the Petitioner, Theſe Commands were 
punctually obeyed, and with all the Rigour Fe- 


male Revenge could inſpire. 

Simp. I HEARTILY with that ſuch egregious Of- 
fenders, were always to receive, as I am ſure they 
deſerve, a like ſevere Chaſtiſement for ſuch aggra- 
vated Crimes. The poor unguarded Sex are to 
be pitied no leſs than condemned; and all Zheir 


Crimes and Misfortunes ought to light with a ten- 


fold Vengeance on the Heads of their deteftable 


Seducers, 


Soph, I KNow few Crimes big with more 


Aggravations, or productive of more complicated 
Miſeries to the unhappy Sufferers, than ſuch an 


ungenerous and cruel Seduction. After this Lady 
vas removed, methought a Beau, whom I judged 
to be about five and twenty, of lank Looks, and 
with ſome Wrinkles on his Face, advanced with 


a Cane in his Hand, powdered all over, I ob- 


ſerved, as he made his Bows, his ſlender Limbs - 


. almoſt to fail under him. With a confi- 


T 4 dent 


cc 
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dent Air he addreſſed the VO. of = Place t6 
this Effect. 


* Mapan, a ſimple and Mort Recital of my 
Services, will ſoon convince you of the Venera- 
tionT have always had for you, and how juſtly I 
may claim your Favour. My whole Life has 


been devoted to your Service. Ever ſince: I 
| knew what polite living was, I have courted 


you with an unwearied Aſſiduity. I ſtudied the 


Faſhions, and dreſſed à-la- mode to catch the 


Eyes of the Ladies, and ſo to gratify you the 


more effectually. For Dreſs, you know Madam, 


is the Thing we fine Fellows ſtudy with ſu- 
preme Care. It is a Weapon we do infinite 


Execution with among the Ladies, Then 


Madam, I followed you to Church, and there 
I ogled you, and prayed for you. I ſung, 
ſighed, danced, drank, whined, rhymed, whored, 
and went through all the Drudgery of loving, 
to be liſted among your faſhionable Admirers. 
Nay, for you, Madam, I wore down as fine 
a Conſtitution as -ever ſhot through the Mall, 


* and a pair of as ſtrong fine made Limbs, as 


ever ſupported a well-built Frame. I have 
ſpent an amazing quantity of Powder and Po- 
matum, Perfumes and Eſſences, to ſupport the 
Character of your Votary; have been engaged 


* In at leaſt a ſcore of Duels; kept a thouſand 


Aſſignations, and broke as many, to ſhew the 
Ladies I was not ſo far gone as they imagined, 
and to triumph a little in my Turn; I have told 


Lies without number, and to gratify the reign- 


ing Flame, tore the Reputations of all her Ri- 
. | | vals. 
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hn vals. For you know, Madam, that nothing ſo 


e highly obliges a fine Lady, as ſweet delicious 


e Scandal on all other Toaſts but herſelf. I was 


ee never abſent an Afternoon from the Tea-Table 
ce of the Fair, where I ogled this Lady, ſmiled 
ce on the other, gave my Box to a third, ſqueezed 
cc another's Hand, pleaſed all, but chiefly admired 
« myſelf. In ſpight of all 1510 Merit, how ſcur- 
« yily have I been uſed ? Why Madam, J have 
ce been often bit moſt abominably, . once run 


«through the Body, ſeveral times drubbed by 


« by thoſe I had cuckolded ; my Stomach and 


Strength are gone, another Seaſon will nail me 
up; and what care I thougtrit do? My Bottle- 


mn Companions grow tired of me, becauſe I can- 


not entertain them as I uſed to do, and Wine 


ee now palls upon my Taſte. Let me never wear 
« a Feather, if the Ladies do not Point at my 
e ſpindle Shanks,” and then ſneer at me. S Life, 
e believe J had beſt get down to the Country, 
e that I may not ſicken at fight of the Contempt 
« T meet with in thoſe Places and Parties, where 
e T uſed to top it fo gallantly ; and there I'll 
« throw ' myſelf into the Arms of ſome honeſt 
Widow to nurſe me and feed my Pleaſures 


without any Pain. 


PLEASURE could ſcarce forbear ſmiling at the 
Beau's woeful Tale. However, that he might 
not languiſh in the mean time for want of Com- 
pany, ſhe ordered ſome of her Retinue to attend 
him till he ſhould execute his intended Project. 


| ens: Names Were Dullnefs, Confumption, Satiety, 


. 
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| as infatiable Defire, and ſome others 


do not remember. 


Simp. WELL, how did the Beau receive his "ay 
tence ? 85 
Sopb. Just like himſelf 3 hs- tripped away 
_ whiſiling for want of Thought, with his Company 
' hovering about him, like ſo many Harpies. 
VNxxx appeared a gay fluttering. Dame, ſwim- 
ing along prettily, as ſhe came forward to the 
' Goddeſs, Her Dreſs was adjuſted with an affected 


Negligence z but under it I perceived an anxious 
Concern to pleaſe. Every glance of her Eye, 


every Motion of her Hand and Neck, ſeemed ſet 
todo Miſchief. In every Patch and nodding 
Curl was laid a Trap to catch Admiration, Furl- 
ing her Fan and toſſing her Lappets, ſhe thas ad- 
dreſſed Pleaſure. 
„ BRIGHTESTH Goddeſs, behold one of your 
* devouteſt Worſhippers ſtands before you, per- 
* ſuaded yon will approve her Claim.” Let me 
bear it my good Lady, replied the Goddeſs. 
% THEN may it pleaſe your Divinity, to know 
© without any further Preamble, that I entered 
© on your Service, with laying a deep Deſign to 
e conquer and captivate all Mankind, that I might 
ie offer them as Victims on your Altar. To gain 
* my End the better, I affected to pleaſe every 
Body, and adapted myſelf artfully to their 
te different Foibles. I have nicely ſtudied all the 
t Arts of practiſing before the Glaſs, and un- 
« derſtand the whole Science of Ogling. I 
* knocked down Hundreds with a gentle Tap of 


be the Fan; I ſhot ſome with a carcleſs Caſt of 
ce > BY. 
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« my Head, and ſmiled many into humble Cap- 
« tives, Sometimes I put on the Tn/en/ible, by 


„“ which I have drawn ſome into my Nets; at 


te other times I aſſumed the Languiſbing Air, 
« which did yet more Execution, But when I 
« melted into the Tender, I ſoftened the moſt 
c ſtubborn and rebellious Hearts, I always took 
0. moſt Delight in humbling thoſe proud impe- 


e rious Fellows, who ſneer at Submiſſion to ws 


te their native Sovereigns; and left no Shape or” 
ce Art untried, which female Wit could invent to 
e bring them to Terms, To ſhew my Venera- 
« tion for you, heavenly: Goddeſs, I fluttered 
« through the Park, ſqueaked at the Maſquerade, 
« ſhone at Court, paid my Devotions at Church, 
ce frequented the Play-houſe, and was at every 


Concert and Aſſembly. After you, Madam, I 


« hurried down into the 3 and from 
e thence to Town; for you, O Queen of De- 
e lights! I painted and patched, fighed and ſung, 
% whined and loved, felt the Spleen a hundred 
© times, and the Vapours as many thouſands ; 
e broke I don't know how many China Jars ; 
« wore a thouſand Gowns, tore ten thouſand 
* Fans, and changed as many Gallants. For you, 


« Madam, I ſtabbed the Hearts of all the Males 


I could, and the Reputation of female Rivals ; 
* and that I might more ſecurely enjoy you, and 
* be drawn in a Coach and Six, I threw myſelf 
into the Arms of a Coxcomb, whoſe Caprice and 


* Tyranny has made ample Repriſals upon me, 


* for the Dominion I exerciſed over the Sex in 
K geveral. 3 theſe ſignal * 


my 
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e my Admirers have forſaken me; I now patch 


< and paint in vain. I am called, in all Com- 
* panies, the deſpiſed old faſhioned Thing, a Wife. 
I am grown a meer Cypher in a Side-Box with 
<« my jealous Huſband, My Rivals triumph over 
«© me, and if the Beaus ever deſign to toaſt me, 
< it is rather by way of luce, To the once. Cele. 
* brated Belinda.” 
TE Goddeſs * her mournful Complaint, 
confeſſed ſhe had been a faithful Votary, and as 
a Recompence for her Services, ordered Envy, 
Scorn, Indignation, Scandal, Ill-humour, and Vex- 
ation, to comfort her under her Afflictions. 
Aw Ax ſhe flew in a Rage, toſſing her Fan, 
curſing the Goddeſs all the Way ſhe went, and 
ſhutting herſelf up in her Dreſſing- room. 
Sim. MgTrinKks her Puniſhment was admi- 
rably ſuited to her Genius and Train of Life, and 


ſuch Attendants as were aſſigned her, would no 


doubt adminiſter hugely to her Conjolatien.. Pray 
who came next? 

Soph. Tas laſt Figure whom I ſaw in my noc- 
turnal Viſion in the Palace of Pleaſure, was a 
pretty ſingular one. It was a ſpruce lively old 
Spark, who had withal ſomething ſtiff and formal 


in his Mien, and affected a certain Statelineſs of 


Aſpect and Manner, which beſpoke no ordinary 
Conceit of his own. Merit. He advanced to the 
Goddeſs with an Air of Confidence and Self-Ap- 


plauſe, and ſimpering to her with a courtly Grin, 


with Head ,and Arm up-lifted, he opened his 
Mouth, like one who had ſomething of Impor- 


tance to utter. | 
| « You 
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« You ſee, Madam, a Perſon who pretends to 


0 ſupport his Title to your Favour by no vulgar 


« Claims. For I always diſdained the Route 
ce which the Rabble take, and equally aſpire at 
« Pleaſure, and at Glory, by fingularity. I ſcorn 
« to think, ſpeak, or even eat, like the Vulgar, 
« and conſidering how moſt Things are murdered 
« by the Awkwardneſs of the Gentrality, I give 
ce a Luſtre and Dignity to the moſt trite Sentiments 
« and Actions, by my Manner of - pronouncing 
cc or performing them. Therefore as ſoon as I 
* became acquainted with your Divinity, I liſted 


e myſelf in your Service, and reſolved to ſacrifice 
© the choiceſt Victims on your Altars. But then 


6c I ſtudied a more elegant kind of Worſhip, and 
© bowed not to the groſſer Image under which 
cc you have been often repreſented, * but to that 
« auguſter Form, under which you appear to 
« your Votaries of a correct and elaborate Fancy. 
“ My early acquaintance with Men and Books, 
improved my natural Sagacity into the prettieſt 
« Taſte, and taught me to extract the very Flower 
« and Quinteſſence of Pleaſure, which was won- 
" derfully heightened by my delicate manner of 
enjoying it. I ſoon fingled out the Ladies as 
e your prime Favourites and Miniſters, and made 
« my Court to them, merely to do Homage to 
e you, I did it, Madam, in an uncommon Man- 
* ner. For I was governed by 74e, not by 
« Inſtinct, and wanted to refine what was groſs, 
« and quicken the inſipid in Enjoyment, by the 
* high Seaſoning I prepared for it. And therefore 
W * though I meant chiefly- to enjoy the Perſon, I 

* ſought 
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« ſought in the firſt Place to engage the Heart to 


be of the Party, and to inflame the Paſſions, 


ct that the Tranſports might be mutual and ardent. 


« To accompliſh this with the more refined Po. 
* licy, Icovered my Deſigns with the faireſt 
* Maſque of Friendſhip, and profeſſed a Fond- 


1 neſs for their Company and Acquaintance, merely 
* to form their Taſte, and give a prettier Poliſh to 


4 their Manners, — I aggravated the Merit of thoſe 


e Hours I ſpent with them, from the Rareneſs of 
© thoſe I beſtowed elſewhere, ——- ſent them 
© now and then a few tender Lines and Billets- 


« doux, chiefly in Praiſe of their Wit, their good 


«® Taſte, and amiable Deportment, with ſome 
flight Glances only on their perſonal Ad- 


* vantages. To beguile the more eaſily, I wore 
e a perpetual Smile, and framed my Face to all 
* Occaſions. I knew how ungainly a Sight un- 


<« diſguiſed Love is, eſpecially to thoſe innocent 
te ſcrupulous Creatures, therefore I hid what was 
te deformed from View, or elſe covered it over 


_.* with the Shew of ſome Virtue. I talked much 


* to them of Honour, contempt of vulgar Pre- 
« judices, unreſerved Confidence, diſintereſted 


« Attachment— inſpired them with the higheſt 


<« Notions of Friendſhip between the Sexes, with- 
* out any farther Views, and as a Thing quite 
ce diſtinct from Love and Courtſhip . To make 


e them ſwallow this Tale the more eaſily, I pro- 


ce feſſed a Regard to their Perſons, merely as they 
te were Pictures of the lovely Inhabitant within; 
« and if I praiſed a particular Feature or Air, it 
* was EP becauſe in them ſhone out ſuch Mo- 


v deſty, | 


y 
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« deſty, Gentleneſs, and Senſibility to every ſoſſ 
« and endearing Impreſſion; ---- I told them that | 
« to brighten ſuch Qualities was my higheſt Am- 


bition, that I expected no other Return for 


« my Services, than the Pleaſure of a more re- 
« fined Friendſhip. Mean while, to ſupply, 
« the natural Warmth of the Sex with proper 
« Fuel, I put Books of Gallantry, and of a frea 
« pleaſurable Caſt, into their Hands, ſuch as I 
« thought the fitteſt to ſoftenand inflame them ==. 


I began now to uſe more Freedom in commend, 


« ing their Perſons, and uſed warm and tender, 
« Deſcriptions of their Shape, their Mouth, the. 
* Senſibility of their Manners, from which one. 
* might form the moſt agreeable Prejudices in 
their Favour.---I taught them that Nature gave 
* nothing in vain---that civil Forms, and vulgar 

Names and Cuſtoms, were only ſolemn Cere- 
t monies to amuſe the Formal, or check the Li- 
* centious, buy were never defigned to give Law. 


* plimented the m wih the ſingular Merit of hav- 
© ing firſt ſubdued ſo inſenſible and ſtubborn an 


© Heart as mine, which uſed to deſpiſe Subjection 


to Female Sway; and began to talk to them in 
more paſſionate Strains,---Having thus taught 
them to meaſure Friendſhip by the freer Stan- 
* dard of Nature, and refined their Tafte above. 
* vulgar Prejudices, I wound them up to the 
„ higheſt pitch of Paſſion ; which paved the 
* Way for an eaſy Conqueſt over the remaining 
* Scruples-of Modeſty and Shame. For artfully - 
. dawbing what was criminal in the laſt Indul- 
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ec gence, with the ſpecious Names of heroic Friend- 
te ſhip, Confidence in one's Honour and Conſtan- 
oy Cy, and reciprocal Tenderneſs, I choſe the 
* tender Minute, when the pretty Creatures were 

& ready to ſigh out their Souls .in F ondneſs and 
< Paſſion, and rifled them of what they are pleaſed 
© to call their Honour. Now theFondlings were 
* ſo deeply rivetted in Paſſion, that they. gloried 
& more in the Title of a Female Friend, than 
* others do in the ſtale one of a Vi However, 
& J ſoon grew tired of the dull Repetition of Plea- 
* ſure with the ſame Objects, and began to be 
te diſturbed with their little Jealouſies, paſſionate a- 
& prices and Inquietudes; but not daring to raiſe a 
1 Devil which would not be nds laid, Iretreated 


0 
* 85 1 


” ſtances would not permit us to live in that ele- 
= gant pretty Manner which we both wiſhed and 
ce were formed for,— that therefore Prudence re- 

« quired greater Diſtance and Merve than for- 
© merly,— I wrote ſeldom, — my Viſits were 
be few, and I treated them with more Coldnef 

* and Freedom, —till at length I abandoned them to 
« the ungovernable Paſſions, Jealouſy and De- 
te ſpair. But while I was gradually retreating from 
te them, I was meditating, Madam, and training 
te up freſh Victims for your Altars; and being 
cc well accompliſhed in Love-Wiles, by long Ex- 
ont perience and Practice, I became ſuch an Adept 
te in Gallantry and polite Diſſimulation, that few 
ie eſcaped the Snare I laid for them, Thus un- 
cc yyearied have I been, Goddeſs, to ſatisfy my 


*“ boundleſs TR for at ; and though many 
may 


- 
*+ 
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e gence I have ſpent now. many Years, and have 
© (Thanks to your Divinity) got the better of all 
© thoſe idle Scruples which uſed to teaze me now 
te and then in my cooler Moods; ſo that there is 
<* not a Step of my paſt Conduct, which I cannot 


 « juſtify by the ſtricteſt Maxims of Delicacy, and 
a fine Taſte;— but alas! Madam, my Arts are 


e grown ſo ſtale, that all ſee through them, and 
« moſt Girls ſhun me as they would do the DI. 
* My Character is but indifferent among the an- 
t thinking many; but if I can approve my Conduct 


« to your Divinity, and the diſcerning few among 


« your Vo taries, I deſpiſe the Cenſure of the Vul- 
© gar, and laugh at — as the Bubble of Fools. 
© However, I have ſome Thoughts of retiring 
* from the Scene, and decoying ſome blooming 
t Country-Girl to refreſh me when I grow old, 
“ and n my Remembramde of paſt De- 
e lights.“ 

Tur Goddeſs heard him with deep Attention, 
and the whole Company ſeemed to wait her De- 
cifion with no ſmall Suſpenſe, when, looking at 


him with a gracious Smile, ſhe deſcended two or 


three Steps from the Throne, and taking the Gar- 
land from her own Head, ſhe wreathed it about his, 
telling him he richly deſerved it as the noſt merito- 
rious of all her Votaries. As a Mark of her fingu= 
lar Regard, ſhe appointed ſome of the oldeſt and 
moſt faithful of her Retinue to be always at his 
Service, whenever he Occafion for cem ; 

Vor. II. | U | 


may have added nore Votaries, yet none ever ad- 55 
% ded ſuch faithful, ſighing, paſſionate ones to your 
&« Train. In this Triumphant Courſe of Indul- 
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thoſe I can remember, were Fraud, Diſimmlation, 
Leachery, Impotence, Satiety, Pride and Infamy. 
She ordered withal, that he ſhould be confined or- 
dinarily in one of the outer Offices belonging to 
her own Palace, where his common Bulineſs 
ſhould be to invent new Means, Arts and Inſtru- 
ments of Pleaſure, and his Amuſement to weave 
Nets to catch Flies with, and ſuch like Relaxations, 
which ſeemed beſt ſuited to the ingenious Singula- 
rity of his Taſte. Thoſe Ladies he had ruined 
were likewiſe appointed to pay him frequent Viſits 


at the Grate, to keep him from thinking the Time 


Jong in his Confinement. He went away frown- 
ing and biting his Lips. However, methought 
all the Spectators applauded the Deciſions of the 
Goddeſs, but thoſe who were affected by them. 
Simp. THAT I do not doubt; for moſt People 
are well enough aware of the Demerite of others, 
but not of their own, What a Monſter, Sopbron, 
was the laſt Perſon you ſaw, I ſhould be ſorry if 
any Original exiſted among Men like ſuch an ima- 
ginary Copy, though I have heard indeed of a 
Fellow in our Neighbourhood, who, they ſay, 

reſembles him in ſeveral Features. 
Soph. You mean Phileftratus, I ſuppoſe 
Simp. TRE very fame. But, pray tell me, 
Sopbron, is he really ſuch a Perſon as he is com- 
monly reported to be? I have heard he does a deal 
of Miſchief among the Women by his Arts and 
Treachery. _ | 
Soph. His Character is indeed very fingular, 
but I ſhall take ſome other Opportunity to give it 
you, with ſome remarkable Things in his Hiftory + 

| 7 8 


and particularly the Arts by which he has ruined 


ſeveral Women, as I have had many Occaſions to 


know them, and they may ſerve as a Beacon to both 


Sexes. But now to your Buſineſs of Interpreter. 


Simp. AL As, Sophron, do not put me upon fo 
ſtrange a Taſk, I can no more think of unfolding 
thoſe Nocturnal Scenes, than I would attempt ta 
explain the Senſe of an oracular Anſwer, Both 
of them, when we pretend to explain them, alike 
elude the critical Examinations of Reaſon ; and we 


are apt to loſe, or, at leaſt, to impair our Reverence 


for them, by the raſh Attempt : Only I imagine 
it muſt have been ſome benevolent Spirit who ſent. 
you a Dream pregnant with ſo divine a Moral. 


Soph, A VERY ingenious Piece of Sophiſtry . 


indeed, to elude my juſt Demands | However, to 


puniſh you, or at leaſt to relieve my/z{f, you ſhall 


have no more of my Dreams. 


Vs DIA; 
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Club were got into a Bower of the Garden, 
which, becauſe of its eminent Situation, 
and the fine Proſpect we have from it, as well as 


| T HE other Day, Three or Four of the 


the Philoſophical Converſations that ſometimes 


Paſs in it, we call Parnaſſis. It opens upon one 


of the longeſt Avenues in the Garden, which leads 


your View along a donble Row of Trees, up a 


Hill, on the Side of which a Gentleman's Country- | 


Seat ſtands in open View. It is of an antique 
Tafte, ſeveral little Turrets projecting round it 
but not without ſomething venerable in its Ap- 
pearance. A little beyond it the Proſpect termi- 
nates upon the Spire of a Country-Church, which 
ſands on the Point of the Hill. | 
I cannoT forbear taking Notice, by the by, 
of the pious Diſpoſition of our Anceſtors, who 
| choſe to build Churches in the Neighbourhood, or 
I may fay, at the Door of their Houſes, that they 
might have eafy Acceſs to them at all Times ; 
but we, their improved Poſterity, have, with the 
Simplicity of Ancient Manners, likewiſe caſt off 
this Gothic Taſte. We cannot bear that an Eccle- 
ſiaſtic Pile ſhould ſpoil the Proſpect of our Houſes 
or Gardens ; and therefore when any of the old 
Fabrics tumble month we take Care to throw the 
Ne 
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New Ones at proper Diſtance, that they may nei- | 
ther obſtruct the Freedom of the View, nor, by 
their Vicinity, give us an Air of too much Zeal 
and Devotion; a Character which might go nigh 

to give a mean N of the e of our 
Tan , 

. In this ſweet Place we were indulging Ourſelves, 

and talking much at our Eaſe ; when by Chance 

our Maſter, the Amiable Eupbranor, paſſed by. 


8 He ſtept 1 in, and having fat down at once, with- 
s out giving us Time to riſe off our Seats, with 
* that eaſy Frankneſs, which inſpires a reſpectful 
= Confidence, aſked us the Subject of our Conver- | 
4 fation, | 

Kc: Wx told him very Sky; that 1 we were amu- 
e fing ourſelves on no leſs a Subject than that of Epu= 
; CATION, and particularly were wondering, How 
> WW © it comes about, that the Modern Method of it is 
i- « ſo little adapted to qualify Men for the World ? 
ch “Why a mere Scholar has ſuch an odd Appear- 


| * ance, when he comes into Polite Company? 
Y, It was aſked, we told him, © what kind of a Fi- 
ho * gure a muſty Academic was likely to make in a 
or * Britiſh Senate? Or how his Acquaintance with 
* Demoſthenes and Cicero, would help him out; 
© ſhould he attempt to ſpeak there? And how 
© aukward and diſtracted a Scholar, who ſhone 
perhaps in the Hall of a College among a Circle 
| © of Literati, would appear, were he to ſhift the 
Scene to our Metropolis, or obliged to tranſact 
* Buſineſs with Men of almoſt every Character 
8 -. and N ation A And how ill his Philoſophy would 
n 3 N extricate | 
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« extricate him from any Difficulty, into which 
« his Simplicity had plunged him?“ | 

ON the other hand, it was aſked, © Muſt Learn. 
« 72g be given up as an uſeleſs Thing, and Ph:h. 
Te ſophy be degraded from its Office of being the 
_« Miſtreſs of Life and Manners ? Is there not a 
* more genuine Philoſophy, and which might 
©. be better accommodated to the various Buſineſs 
© and Functions of Life? We ſhould be glad to 
hear of ſuch an one, and to ſee a more Active and 
Extenſive Plan of Education laid out, that ſhall 
direct us, How to act our Parts as Men, as uſe. 
< ful Members of Cities, Communities and King, 
* doms,” Theſe, Sir, we added, were our 
Doubts, and you are come moſt opportunely to 
ſatisfy them ;— © To point out the Road to uſeful 
” Knowledge, and mark the Limits and Extent 
se of a Right Education.” | 

EUPHRANOR pauſed for ſome Tire, and then 
faid, h 
| I am pleaſed, Gentlemen, to find you employ 
your Time ih ſuch Uſeful Speculations ; but it 
would take a whole Day to anſwer one half of your 
Queſtions, Beſides, ſo important and difficult a 
Subje& would require great Attention and Thought, 
to ſatisfy you upon it, with any tolerable Exact- 
neſs. However, if you will be content with my 
unpremeditated Thoughts, I will offer ſuch Hints 
as occur to me at preſent, 

In general I take it to be no ſmall Error in the 
Affair of Education, to regard it as a Matter of 
meer SCIENCE or SPECULATION, rather than of 


PRACTICE 5 an Art or Method Y Furniſhing the 
| Heap, 
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Heap, rather than a Diſcipline of the HEA 


and LITE. ACADEMIES among the Greeks, were 
Places of Exerciſe for inuring the Body to Toil, 
and the Mind to Temperance ; — for training a 
up the Vouth to the Service of their Country, in 
the Senate, the Forum, or the Field. The Schools 
of Philoſophers were not Cells for Recluſe Mortals, 
the Abodes of Scholars only; but open Walks, 
Public Portico's and Gardens, whither Statefmen, 
Orators, Merchants, Soldiers, Travellers, and Ar- 
tiſts of every kind, reſorted, where they converſed 
promiſcuouſly, and with great Freedom and Hu- 
mour, on every Subject: But, under ſtrict Regu- 
lations of the Gymnaſſarcha, that nothing indecent, 
immoral, or improper for Youth to hear or ſee, 
ſhould be ſaid or done. The Philoſophers gave 
Lectures on Politics, Poetry, Government, Oratory, - 
the Polite Arts, and Bufineſs, in ſuch a manner as 
every Mechanic might underſtand. Accordingly 
their Schools were Schools of Experience and 
Manners, where their Pupils were formed to Po- 
liteneſs and the Practice of the World, as well as 
to a Taſte in the Arts and Sciences. No Embargo 
was laid on any Branch of Science, noConfining or 
Excluſive Orders, but what the Supreme Law of 
Decency and Virtue impoſed on all its Profeſſors. 
From thofe Seminaries came forth Orators, Stateſ- 
men, Captains, Heroes, Men of Capacity and 
Buſineſs in every Station. . 
Bu T now-a-days Things ſtand on a Footing 

ſomewhat different. Philoſophy is conſidered more 
as a Speculative Study, or a Matter of ſubtile En- 
| quiry, than as uſeful in Practice. And I doubt, 
_ more 


. 
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more Pains is taken in ſtudying the Abſtract * 
Curious, than the Practical and Beneficial Parts of 
it. Is not the kind moſt in Vogue adapted to make 
the Students ſubtle Diſputants rather than juſt 
Reaſoners, by giving them a ſmattering of Terms, 
that have a Shew of Knowledge, or at beſt to 
form them able Scholars, or doughty Talkers, 


rather than Men of Conduct and Action? So that 


Philoſophy is the profeſt Study of Scholars only, 


or of Men, whoſe Intereſt it is to teach or learn 


it, and not of Gentlemen, who are aſhamed to 
own ſuch a ſpurious Kind of it. Will the Dia- 


liectics, Metaphyſics, or Theological and Moral Sy- 


ſtems that are now generally taught, qualify the 
Students for the Cabinet or Camp, for being Men 
of Buſineſs or fine Gentlemen ? How ſhall the 
Profeſſors teach others the World, or the Practical 
Arts of Life, of which they themſelves are igno- 
rant, and which they could not poſſibly know 
without a more Extended Commerce with Man- 


kind? Though ſome profound Literati, in the Ab- 


ſtract and Scientific Way, may be fitted out by the 
Speculative and Solitary Train of a School Educa- 
tion, yet I am afraid an higher and more finiſhed - 
Kind is neceflary, to form Men of Buſineſs and the 
World. 

T 5HALIL therefore preſent you, Gentlemen, 


with a. few looſe Thoughts on a Method of Cul- 


ture, which appears to me more proper to qualify 


a Man for Life and Action, or in ſhort, to accom- 


pliſh a Gentleman.---I cannot enter into the De- 


tail, which is endleſs, according to Mens differ- 
ent Views, or the . Buſineſs for which 


_ they 
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they want to qualify themſelves ; but only propoſe 
ſuch a general Plan of Education, as may include 
the particular Deſigns which Men aim at, ſuitable 
to their reſpective Genius or Circumſtances, but 


which is peculiarly proper to thoſe, whoſe Con- 


dition in Life raiſes them above a ſervile N 
dency. 85 ä 
FirsT then, I would "A the Youth nit 


| ed to ſuch Exerciſes as will harden their Conſtitu- 


tion, as Riding, Running, Swimming, Shooting, 
and the like. They ſhould not learn to write, 
till they are capable of holding their Pen with eaſe, 


nor be confined to a School more than their Health 


will bear, nor even ſo much. Cold Water, eaſy 


Exerciſe, and a plain Diet, will make their Joints 


firm, and their Conſtitutions healthy and robuſt, 
Wu they begin to read, let them. learn to 
pronounce without a Tone, and as near the ordinary 


Way of ſpeaking in common Converſation as poſ- 


ſible. Let them not declaim, nor imitate the 
Theatrical Manner, which over-does, or leads out 


of Nature, but ſpeak eaſily, lay the Accents right, 


and give every Word its proper Emphaſis. To 


perfect them in the Knowledge of their Mother- 


Tongue, they ſhould learn it in the grammatical 


Way, that they may not only ſpeak it purely, but 
be able both to correct their own Idiom, and after- 


wards enrich the Language on the fame Founda- 
tions, 

WEN they begin to read with Eaſe, let than 
have ſome plain diverting Hiſtory, that ſhall amuſe, - 
as well as employ, and improve them in their 
— For it is of great Importance not to 

baffle 
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baffle the Curioſity of Youth, by giving them any | 
Thing dry and unentertaining at firſt. When 
they are thus employed, they may be put upon 
anſwering ſuch Queſtions as their Maſter propoſes, 
or writing down what they remember of the 
Hiſtory of any Country they have read. This 
will ſupply them with Facts, or the Materials of 
Knowledge, and teach them to connect and put 
Things together i in their Minds; which muſt of 
oourſe give them an Habit of Reaſoning, and at 
the ſame Time ſtrengthen their Memory. 
To this I would not fail to join FABLES, 
ſuch as are ſuited to their Age, and contain withal 
a ſenſible, obvious, and uſeful Moral. This ſhould 
be their own Purchaſe, and not pointed out to 
them ; which will wonderfully enhance their Plea- 
ſure in reading. them, and leave a much deeper 
Impreſſion on their Minds. I need fay nothing ta 
recommend the Method of inſtructing by Fable, 
fince it has been employed by the Wiſeſt in all 
Ages, as the moſt efficacious Charm to rouze the 
Attention and controul the Paſſions, of the know- 
ing no leſs than the Ignorant Part of Mankind, 
It is not my Buſineſs at preſent to enquire, what 
Complication of Natural and Moral, or other 
Powers, it unites, to impreſs the Imagination, and 
move the Heart, in ſo powerful a Manner; the 
Fat is certain, that in this Way we ſooneſt catch 
hold of the giddy roving Mind of Youth, - and 
bend it to every Form of moral Culture, | 
As they advance in Years and Judgment, they 
may read the Hiſtory of the Times, and an Ac- 


count · of the moſt remarkable Events of ancient 
4 Times, 
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Times, without entering deeply into political Re- 
marks, the Cauſes of Events, the Springs of 


Action, or Intricacies of Characters. By this 
Courſe of Reading, they will early imbibe a Ve- 


neration of the great and amiable Characters of 


ancient and modern Times; Characters, I mean 


of ſuch, as were employed in protecting, deliver 
ing, and bleſſing, and not in enſlaving, and 
butchering, Mankind. By ſeeing Virtue in ſuch a 
Variety of engaging Attitudes, exemplified in liv- 
ing Patterns, a Spirit of Patriotiſm, an invincible 
Love of Liberty, and-undaunted Contempt of Dan» 
ger and Death, will creep upon them, and inſen- 
ſibly rouze them to perform Actions great and be. 


neficial to Mankind. Such Princi ples as theſe can 


never be inſtilled too carefully into the Minds of 
Youth : They are the Seeds of a manly Enthuſi- 


aſm, the Soul and Spring of every ſocial and politi- 


cal Virtue, without which human Life muſt de- 
generate into a ſervile kind of Drudgery and Care, 
or be abſorpt in a round of ſenſual Gratifications. 
I would therefore ſubſtitute ſuch a Courſe of Read- 
ing inſtead of Themes, and Compoſitions on dry 
moral Subjects, which are neither ſuited to their 
Genius, Experience, nor Inclination. 

Ax the ſame Time they ſhould have a Taſte of 
Geography, a little Knowledge of the Semen, 


of Meaſuring, Chronology, Arithmetic, Mechanics, 


and elementary Geometry, To theſe I would add 
ſome Taſte in Drewing and Perſpective, which 


will ſerve as a School to the Imagination, and 


be of daily Uſe to improve them both as 


G and Scholars. They need not enter 
_ ; 
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deep into theſe Things at firſt, unleſs their future 
Deſigns require a thorough Knowledge of them. 
Theſe Elements' of Science will enable them to 
examine and judge of Things, at the ſame Time 
that they are learning Languages, In teaching 
them the dead Languages, I reckon the Method 
uſed in our School the beſt; the Way of Tranſla- 
tions or Verſions out of Greek and Latin into En- 
gliſb, and from this again into thoſe; and learning a 
few, a very few, of the moſt neceſſary Rules and Parts 
of Grammar, which I take to be the ſhorteſt Road 
to ancient Languages, as Practice is to the Modern, 
A YovurTn thus furniſhed may venture upon 
the Univerſity, to learn the more abſtracted Parts 
of Philoſophy, and the abſtruſer Branches of the 
Mathematics. I would not be againſt his joining 


Ariſtotle's Diale#ics and Rhetoric; with Locke's 


Natural Hiftory of the Underſtanding, nor the 
Ethics of Ariſtotle addreſſed to Nicomachus with 
ſome of your modern Moraliſts, who draw moſt 
from the ancient Maſters, For his Rules both of 
Reaſoning and Speaking in the former, and of 
living in the latter, ſhew a Genius for Invention, 
and Reach in human Nature, that has few Examples. 
Under this Head I would recommend Lord Bacor's 
Novum Organum, as one of the nobleſt Syſtems of 
modern Logic, which unites and marries Philoſophy 
with Nature her only Miſtreſs and Partner, teaches 
us to inveſtigate Things rather than Names, and is 
the Art of inventing Arts, and improving Science, 
by a diligent Obſervation of the Phenomena 
of Nature, and eſtabliſhing general Axioms and 


ane upon a fair and ſober Induction from parti- 
cular 
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cular Facts. It would be a Crime, not to mention 
at the ſame time his Advancement of Learning, 
a Work which lays out the whole Circle of Arts 

and Sciences, into their reſpective Quarters, marks 
their Progreſs and Extent, and not only ſhews us 
what is yet to be done, but how we are to proceed 
in filling up the ſtupendious Plan; a Work which, 
if any other, does Honour to human Nature, by 

ting us ſee how far it can go. | 

THrosst Pieces of this illuſtrious Man, wall 
put the Pupil upon the true Method of Study and 
Inveſtigation, in natural as well as moral Subjects, 
by purſuing the experimental Way in both. The 
doing this will lead him infallibly to the true 
Knowledge of Nature and himſelf; upon which 
not only a juſt Taſte, but the right Conduct of 
Life depends ; and will pave the Way to his en- 
tering upon an academical Courſe with Succeſs. 
THERE are ſome Things in the moral Strain, 

with which I wiſh he were early acquainted, and 

his whole Soul deeply tinctured and coloured, vix. the 
Writings of thoſe pious and truly divine Moraliſts 
of ancient, and even modern Times, the principal 
Object of whoſe Care ſeems to have been the hu- 
man Heart. After Solomon, that elder Son of Wiſ- 
dom, and the other ancient Worthies of divine 
Inſpiration, I would place the immortal Socrates, 
Whoſe ſublime Maxims and Reaſonings you will 
ſee copied trueſt, in the chaſte and elegant Writ- 

gs, but eſpecially in the Memorabilia of his ac- 


compliſhed Scholar Xenopbon; then the admirable f 


Cebes, the elevated Stoic Epictetus, and his excel- 
leut Commentators n and Arrian; but 
above 
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above all, the divine Emperor M. Antonius, 
whoſe Heart and Head Virtue herſelf ſeems to 
have tuned, to. play her higheſt Leſſons upon, and 
whoſe Compoſitions ſeem to breathe a more divine 
Spirit, than for ordinary animates the Writings of | 
mortal Men. | 
WuꝝXV our Youth, by converſing. with thoſe 
heroic Spirits, has got his Taſte formed to 5g 
cern, or rather feel the Excellence of Virtue, and 
the true Moment of Things; he may then with 
Safety engage in the thorny Labyrinths of Science, 
and canvaſs the Syſtems of ſubtle and diſputatious 
Men. For he will not then be dazzled with the 
folemn and ſpecious Parade of Knowledge, but 
know how to aſſign to every Branch of human 
Enquiry, its Rank in Nature and End in Life. 
Hers Eupbranor pauſed, and looked intently 
at us, as if he expected one of us ſhould ſpeak ; 
aſter a ſhort Stlence, Sophron faid, with a modeſt 
Air; | 
IT hardly becomes any of us to ſpeak in the 
Preſence of Eupbranor on ſuch a Subject as this, 
or to tell how much we approve the Plan he has 
laid down ; but according to my Apprehenſion, it 
will be ſtill more perfect, if you, Sir, ( addreſ- 
| ſing himſelf to Eupbranor,) will condeſcend to let 
us hear your Opinion of academical Education, 
and point out its Defects, if it has any, or ſhow 
by what Principles it ſhould be conducted, in o- 
der to attain the Ends we have in View. | 
TRxvLY, Sophron, ſaid Euphranor, I with 1 
could ſatisfy a Curiofity fo juft and laudable — But 
will it not look like — en, _ 


ax 
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to preſume to judge of Matters that bave been 
eſtabliſhed by public Authority, and: obtained a 
kind of divine Right by Preſcription ; and till 
more ſo, to dare to offer Advice to one's Superi- 
ours on ſuch grand and intereſting Subjects. Were 
I to take the Liberty to conſider, or think at all, 
of the Conduct of Univerſities in directing the 
Train of academical Studies, I could with indeed 
that the Education there, were more comprehenſive 
than it is generally made. But how to make it ſuch, 
js ſo tickliſh and difficult an Affair, that I can 
rather gueſs at it, than preſume to adviſe. 

IF it is really deſigned, as I apprehend it is, to ac- 
compliſh a Gentleman, as well as to form a Scholar, 
I think it ſhould bemore employed than it has been 
formerly, on the practical Arts; ſuch as Mechanics, 
Chymiſiry, Fortification, Architefture, Naviga 
tion, Surveying, Defigning, the Hiſtory of Com- 
nerce, of the Intereſts of Nations both Natural 
and Political, which will comprehend their G- 
vernment, Manufafures, and the Balance of Trade 
between them. Nor ſhould I think it below the 
Regard of an Univerſity to deſcend even to the ge- 
neral Preeepts of Agriculture and Gardening. Vir- 
gil, Varro and others eminent in Learning, thoughe 
it not below their Pen and why ſhould we think 
meanly of that Art, which was the Mother of 
Heroes, and of the Maſters of the World ? This. 

by the by may convince us it will be neceffary the 
Teachers ſhould not be mere Scholars, who have 
been all their Life converſant among Books rather 
than Mankind; but Men of Experience in the 


World, an A the 
tate 
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State of Human Affairs. Such Teachers are to be 
purchaſed at any Price, and 1 out wherever 
they are to be found. | 

Don Academical Tutors 45 indeed ſhew their 
good Senſe, by making the Study of the Claſſics ſo 
conſiderable a Branch of an Univerſity-Education, 
but I think it were to be wiſhed, that theſe were 
made more the Foundation of Moral and Political 
Lectures, in which the Nature of Ancient Manners 
and Government ſhould be opened, and deduced 
from their reſpective Principles in the Human Con- 
ſtitution, and the complicated Varieties of Human 
Affairs. Were thoſe illuſtrious Authors applied in 
this Manner, they would not ſerve merely to teach 
what is principally. ſought in them, the Art of 
Speaking, and dreſſing up a Compoſition with a 
ſpruce kind of Elegance, but would be found the 
beſt Inſtructors, and nobleſt Prompters, in the 
Conduct of Private as well as Public Life. 


Ir the Study of the Hiſtory, Government, and 
Antiquities of one's Country, be added to all the 


reſt, I imagine it will contribute to the Improve- 
ment of the AcapeMicar Plan, and qualifying 
our Pupil more immediately for the Service of his 
Country, in whatever Station he ſhall be called to 
__:-. 

AFTER our Youth has ſpent ſome Time in the 
Univerſity, according to his Genius and Inclinations, 
he ſhould come to Town to converſe with Men of 
all Ranks and Characters, frequent Coffee-houſes, 
and all Places of public Reſort, where Men are to 
be ſeen and practiſed, go to the Shops of Mecha- 


nics, as well as Clubs of the Learned, Courts of 
4 J]uſtice, 
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]juſtice, and particularly the Houſes of Parliament, in 


order to learn ſomething of the Laws and Intereſts 
of his Country, and to inſpire him with that Free- 
dom, Intrepidity, and public Spirit, which does, 
or ſhould animate the 8 of that Auguſt | 
Body. | 
By ſpending his Time! in this manner fi a Year | 
or two in Town, and by an unlimited Commerce 
with Men of Buſinefs, as well as Letters, I en- 


gage he will learn more real uſeful Knowledge than 


is to be acquired at any Seat of Learning what- 
ſoever in double that Time; he will unlearn many 
Prejudices, and rub off that aukward Air and Pe- 
dantry of Manners which are almoſt inviolably 
contracted in a Courſe of Academical Education; 
he will ſee what Kinds of Accompliſhments are 
moſt neceſſary for a Gentleman, and grow leſs {tiff 
and poſitive in his Opinions, by having them fre- 
quently canvaſſed : But above all, he will learn 
Life, and diſcover on what Hinges it turns; he 
will dete& the Arts and Foibles of Mankind, ob- 


ferve the Genius of Affairs; and know how to 


practiſe different Characters; and thus he will enter 
upon the Scene of Action properly armed and 
guarded; and conſequently be better fitted to ac- 
quit himſelf wil and worthily in every Sta- 


tion. 
PR Av, Sir, ſaid Eugenio, would you 3 


your Voung Gentleman at Home, and reckon 
him ſufficiently accompliſhed without a Foreign 
Education? I take it, there are National, as well 
as Univerſity Prejudices, to be rooted out; a cer- 
tain Partiality to our own Country, and Attach- 

Vor, J I. X ment 
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ment to our own Manners and Cuſtoms, in Oppo- 


ſition to thoſe of other Countries; an Attachment 


which ſavours ſomething of ancient Barbarity, that 


had need to be worn off, to bring him to the 


true Standard of a fine Gentleman, This I ap- 


prehend cannot be done, without enlarging his 


Views beyond his own Country, ſtudying 'Foreign 
Manners, and converſing with Men of different 


Nations and Intereſts, in thoſe Places where they 


are to be ſeen in their trueſt Lights, 


HEeRE Eugenio ſtopt ſhort, and Euphranor 


with a ſort of Smile, reſuming his Diſcourſe: 
Your Remark, my good Friend, ſaid he, is 


f very juſt; and had you heard me out, I was about 


to recommend what you think ſo neceſſary; for I 
would reſerve this as the finiſhing Part of Educa- 
tion, for which a Youth ought firſt to be duly 
qualified; judging it no very diſcreet Part of Mo- 
dern Education, to ſend a young Man Abroad im- 
mediately upon his leaving the Univerſity, before 
he is acquainted with his own Country, or knows 

any thing of its Conſtitution, Laws and Intereſts, 

or the Manners of his Country- men. Therefore, 
though the Education at the Univerſity, which I 

ventured to recommend, would have been no ill 

Preparation for his travelling with Advantage, yet 
I thought it injudicious to let a young Stripling 

make his firſt raw Eſſays in the World among Fo- 

reigners, to throw an unexperienced Boy into the 

Company of poliſhed Characters, and the Bearded 

Literati Abroad, to expoſe both himſelf and his 

Country to Contempt, before he had diſcharged 

little of that Leyity and Froth ſo natural to e 


* 
Gap << 


and caſt off that Preſumption of Learning, and 
Stiffneſs of Manners, which he might have con- 


_ contracted at the Univerſity, For theſe and other 


Reaſons, I ſhould think it proper firſt to bring him 
up to the Metropolis, to introduce him into polite 
Company, to let him feel a little of his own 
Weight at Home, before he launch'd out into a 
Foreign World, to learn his own Inſufficiency by 
dear-bought Experience. | 
AFTER this training, I think the Scholar, now 
drawing towards a Man, may venture to viſit 
France, Italy, or any other Part of the World, 
with more Safety and Advantage to himſelf and 
his Country. But J apprehend, it is of great Con- 


ſequence to him to fix well the principal Aim of 
going Abroad, which is not in my Opinion, to 


traverſe Countries in Search of Curioſities, Anti- 
quities, or other Monuments of Learning ; or to 
improve one's Taſte by ſtudying the moſt elegant 
and finiſhed Models of Art, either Ancient or 
Modern ; nor yet to poliſh and refine one's Man- 
ners by ſeeing the World, and converſing with 
Men of different Characters, and thus to learn a 
Shrewdneſs, CircumſpeCtion, and certain Verſati- 
lity of Addreſs, in applying one's {elf to all kinds 
of Manners ; but the ſupreme Intention of Travel- 
ling, as appears to me, is to enlarge our Views of 
Religion, Morals, and Government, by an exten- 
five and impartial Survey of human Nature and 
human Life, in it's moſt grand and intereſting Aſ— 
pects and Attitudes; to improve the high Moral 
Tafte both in Private and Public Life ; to awaken 
the Love of Liberty, Virtue and Mankind ; and by 
X 2 n 
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increaſing our Knowledge, Experience and Strength 
of Mind, to qualify us for the Service of our 
Friends and Country in the moſt honourable and 
important Stations. 


While, therefore, our Pupil is intent upon this 


great Deſign, let him keep his Eyes always open 


and attentive to every Thing uſeful and curious in 


Nature and Art; let him ſtudy not only the Cha- 


racters of Men, and the Cuſtoms of the People, 


among whom he travels, but chiefly the Natural, 


Political, and Commercial State of Countries: Let 


him inſpect their Manufactures, Magazines, Arſe- 


nals, Work-houſes, and their ſpecial Regulations; | 


examine their Natural Produce and Foreign Im- 
port, the Price of their Markets, the Riſe, Fall, 
and Revolutions, of their Trade; comparing the 
real State he finds Things in among them, with 
the Account he had heard or read of them at 
Home; let him, in ſhort, if he has Leiſure or 
Abilities for it, ſtudy the Improvements they have 
made in Arts, Sciences, and in any Part of Go- 
vernment or Trade. For this. Purpoſe We muſt 
converſe with all Characters and Profeſſions of 
Men, with the- beſt Artiſts, Mechanics, Mer- 
chants, Eccleſiaſtics, and People of Rank and 
Fortune, which his Education at Home, will have 
qualified him to do with Honour and Advantage ; 
and he muſt tarry long enough in a Place to be ac- 
quainted with the moſt eminent Characters in it. 
But I hope it is not neceſſary to guard a Briton 
againſt the Influence of. Foreign Manners, eſpe- 
cially in thoſe Countries where Foppery is often 
allen for Pabtencſs, d and WL is  blaſpheme 

_ 
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under the Title of Licentiouſneſs ; T hope he will 
ſtill retain the Simplicity and Gravity of: Britiſh 
Senſe and Manners, and deſpiſe Chains and the ſer- 
vile Pageantry of Life, however they may be gilded. 

AFTER our Youth has ſpent ſome Years 
Abroad in this manner, I fancy he will return 
Home fraught with very uſeful Knowledge, ſtript | 
of all. unreaſonable National Prejudices, - and 
adorned with all the Accompliſhments of a well 
bred Gentleman ; fo that in whatever Sphere of 
Life he now appears, he will fill it with Honour 
to himſelf, and Benefit to his Country. 2 

THis is what I would call a GENERAL Plan of 
Education; ſuch a Plan as will either ſuit a Gen- 
tleman of Fortune, a Man of Buſineſs; or one 
who is to accompliſh himſelf in any of the learned 
Profeſſions. For though they need not go ſo deep 
in any of the Branches we have mentioned, ſuch: a 
Train of Culture may. ſtill include their more par- 
ticular Views, and qualify them for being uſeful 


Members of Society, and practical Philoſophers, 


better than the Methods of Education dee 
practiſed. | 5 > W 

WHEN we perceived that 1 Ger dome | 
we continued ſilent for ſome time; at length. S- 


Pbron broke Silence, and e hicaſelf'v to Eu 


Pbranor, faid::. 


Wr are much indebted to you, "Ss fic ps 
extenſive Plan of Education you have been ſo good 
as to lay out to our View; I wiſh it was as ſuitable to 
to the Taſte of the Age, the Diſpoſitions of our 
Youth, and eſpecially to the Manners of thoſe 
Who have the Direction of their Education, as 
85 X 3 


. 
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| it ſeems to be juſt and rational in itſelf, But I am 


afraid, that, as it would by many be thought im- 


practicable, ſo it will be really ſuch, unleſs the 


Public were to concur in the Eſtabliſhment of 
ſuch a Plan, For what elſe but the ſupreme Au- 
thority has a Right to preſcribe for the Nation, or 


dares to innovate upon the eſtabliſhed Forms. 


Men, we know, are generally Enemies to new 


Schemes, and ready enough to treat the Projectors 


of them with Contempt. It is an hard matter to 
put them out of Conceit with thoſe Schemes to 


which they have been long accuſtomed ; it is 
doubly difficult to introduce new ones into thoſe - 


Places where the old Forms are guarded with 


awful Sanctions, and where the departing in 


the leaſt from the eſtabliſhed Models of Wiſ⸗ 
dom and right Procedure, breeds ſhrewd Suf- 
picions of a Man's Diſaffection to Law, Order, 


and the Peace of Society. As our venerable 


and grave Anceſtors thought themſelves wiſe 
enough to preſcribe for themſelves and all future 
Ages, and were pleaſed likewiſe, out of their Fa- 
therly Care, to bind us to a ſtrict Obſervance of 
their Inſtitutions by falutary Laws and Canons, 
it would be the Height of Arrogance in us, 
their younger Children, to pretend to ſee farther, 
or judge better, than our hoary and experienced 
Progenitors ; and therefore, however uſeful and 
plauſible other kinds of Regulations may appear 
in Theory, we are bound in humble Deference to 


their ſenior Judgment, to ſuppoſe them chimerical, 


or — in Practice. 


Bur, 
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Bu r, admitting, that the courſe of Education 
propoſed by Eupranor, were fairly attempted, I do. 


not ſee where Teachers could be found, endowed 


with thoſe extenſive Qualifications, neceſſary for 
the Execution of ſuch a Plan, It cannot be ex- 
pected, that Men of mere Study and Speculation 


ſhould have large Experience, and have been conver- 


fant in active Life; nor will Men of Action, and 
who have been much in the World, be prevailed 
on to quit the buſy Scene, in order to exchange it 
for the Stilneſs and Uniformity of an Academic 
Life. But though they could be induced, by the 
Greatneſs of the Encouragement, to accept of ſuch 
a Charge, I do not ſee how Experience can be 
taught, or a Capacity for active Life acquired under 


the ableſt Maſters. Men, I imagine, are not to 


be ſtudied or known within the Walls of a Col- 
lege; we muſt go among them, view them in 
every Light, and turn them on all Sides, before 
we can thoroughly comprehend their Characters, 
and know from what Principles they act. And I 
fancy they muſt be often practiſed, before one can 
learn the true Art of adapting one's ſelf with Sue- 
ceſs to their ſeveral Turns and Humours. Where- 
fore I doubt, after all the. Knowledge and Addreſs 
which a Ccllege or Maſters can beſtow, a Man 
muſt become his own Maſter, and be taught true 
practical Wiſdom in the School of the World, and 
by that Variety of Accidents, which chequer his 
Life, and give Play to his ſeveral Paſſions, 
Ipo not ſee, faid I, ſuch Difficulty in introdu-. 
cing the Plan recommended by Eupbranor, if ei- 
ther the Public, or thoſe who preſide in the Seats 
= 3 
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of Learning, will heartily beſtir themſelves in fo 


important an Affair. The Train of Education 


which now prevails 1 in thoſe Places, is greatly al- 


tered from what it once was, and much for the 


better; what then ſhould hinder the Introduction 


of higher Improvements, and giving a more practi- 
cal Turn to the ſeveral Sciences which are pro- 
feſſed there? Our Anceſtors did their beſt for the 
Times in which they lived, recommended the beſt 
Syſtems they knew; if modern Diſcoveries have 


rendered theſe leſs neceſſary, and brought in more 


perfect ones, I dare fay our Fore-fathers never 
meant to preclude us from uſing them to the beſt 


of our Power, and for the ſame beneficial Purpo- | 


ſes, which they meant to anſwer by thoſe in vogue 
with them. 
As to Sophron's other Objection, I grant there 
may be ſome Difficulty in finding Men equal to 
the Execution of Euphranor's Plan, unleſs the 
Public will endow ſuch Stations with Emoluments 
ſufficient to allure Men of Action or Experience in 
Arts and Life, into the calm Retreats of the 
Learned; and then able Teachers will never be 
wanting to fulfil the Intentions of ſuch a Plan. 
Ix is not pretended, that Men can be taught 
Experience by Rote, or acquire a Readineſs in the 
Practice of any Art or Buſineſs, without repeated 
Eſſays; but will the Practice be leſs complete, be- 
cauſe the Theory goes before it? Or is it abſurd 
to teach the practical Arts, becauſe they cannot 
be perfectly learned without perſonal Trials and 
Experience? Why, for Inſtance, may not one 
be inſtructed i in the Principles o of Gardening,. the 


E ehe 


r. 


keiſign or r Buſineſs 1 in Life. Such a Variety of Stu- 
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Method of pruning, grafting, inoculating Plants, 
the Cauſes of their Diſeaſes and Decay, though 
one has had no Practice in Gardening? I might 
extend the ſame Remark to Trade, Politics, and- 
other uſefut Arts, which all depend upon certain 
Principles which muſt be thoroughly underſtood, 
before a Maſtery in them, can be attained. 

With Regard to the Kndwledge of Mankind, 
1 grant, it depends on long Experience and Obſer- 
vation, but not ſo much perhaps as is commonly 
believed ; but I contend, that. there are other 


Lights, beſides thoſe of Buſineſs, in which Men 


are to be ſeen. Hiſtory preſents. us with a Va- 
riety of them, and re- acts almoſt every Scene of 
Life before us. Philoſophy deduces general Ob- 
ſervations from particular Facts, and ſhews the 
Order and Harmony of the whole. Beſides, 
Men are to be ſeen in Colleges as well as elſewhere ; 
and wherever Men are, their Knowledge of Cha: 
raters and Prudence may be acquired: So that the 


| Feats of the Learned may, under due Regulations, 
be made excellent Nurſeries for the World; 


and 
ſuch Experience and Application of ones Talents 


may be begun there, as ſhall afterwards produce a 
Man with Luſtre and e upon the e 
Theatre. 

What chiefly ſtruck me, ſaid Conftait, in the 
Plan of Education recommended by Euphranor, 


was, that poſlibly it might be thought too large and | 


extenſive for apy! fingle: Man to go through a 
Courſe of it, and too general to direct thoſe; who 
intend to qualify themſelves for any particular Pro- 


dies 
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dies as are propoſed in it, may confound and diſfi- 


pate the Views of ſuch as are not endowed with 
an extraordinary Sagacity. We find that the Ge- 
nerality, by aſpiring at too much, attain not toany 
Degree of Perfection in any one thing; they are 
diſtracted by croſs Purſuits, and wander through 
the vaſt Maze of Sciences and Arts, without driv- 
ing at any determined Scope. I ſhould think 


therefore it were better to confine our Ambition 


within moderate Bounds, ſuch as are ſuitable to 
the Narrowneſs of the Human Genius, and the 
wide Extent of Art, that every one, by betaking 
himſelf to his own particular Province, may ſeek 
to excel in it, and waving ſuch Subjects as are un- 
connected with his main View, may bend the 
whole Force of his Mind to improve, and be emi- 


nently uſeful in it. If you pleaſe then, Sir, (turn- 


ing to Eupbranor) give us your beſt Advice 


| how to proſecute ſome of the principal Profeſſions 


and Employments in vogue, that whitherſoever 
our Genius leads us, we may direct our Views and 
purſue our Studies in that particular Channel, 
with the greateſt Probability of Succeſs. 
Gentlemen, replied Eupbranor, you aſk more 


than it is in my Power to grant; when I ventured. 


to propoſe any Plan at all, I did not once dream I 
could lay out a finiſhed one, liable to no Excep- 
tions, nay nor one eaſy to be carried into Exe- 
cution by the Managers of Education, or which 
could be purſued in every part by any ſingle Man; 
but I meant to point out ſome of the grand Lines, 
which ſhould exclude no eſſential Part that be- 
longs to a LiBERAL EDUCATION, To chalk out 
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a particular Plan of Study for the principal Pro- 


feſſions that take Place, would require a Maſter in 
each, and is what Iam no wiſe equal to; but yet 
to ſhew my Willingneſs to gratify your ingenuous 
Curioſity, I will offer ſome general Hints concern- 
ing a few of the particular Profeſſions and Occu- 
pations, by which Men generally ſeek to riſe 
to Fortune, Fame, or Influence among Man- 
kind. 

Ir a Man intends for the Law, I ſhould think 
he ought in the firſt Place to ſtudy the Laws 
of the general Community of Mankind, com- 
monly called the Law of Nature and Nations, be- 
fore he begin the Study of the particular Laws and 


Inſtitutions of his own Country: For which Pur- 
poſe, Grotius, Puffendorf, Cumberland, with 


Plato, Cicero, and thoſe Books of the ſame kind, 
that lead to the Fountains of univerſal Equity and 
Right, muſt claim our particular Attention. I 
ſhould think it particularly uſeful to him to ſtudy 
the Hiſtory of his own Country, and of the ſeve- 
ral Revolutions of Property, Government, and 
Manners in it ; that he may know the general 
F oundations and Hiſtory of its Laws, their 
Cauſes, . Occaſions, and the various Accidents that 
influenced them ; and conſequently be in better 
Condition to judge of their Scope and Intention, 
and apply them with more Addreſs to particular 
Caſes. Whether the Study of the Roman as well 
as the National Law, and of Politics in ſo far as 
they are connected with the Laws of every Coun- 
try, may_not conduce to the more thorough Ac- 

compliſhment 


I 
| 
| 
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compliſhment of the Student of Law, I leave it 


to the Maſters of the Profeſſion to determine. 


Ir -Pnys1c be the Aim, the Road he muſt 


tread. is ſufficiently known, I mean the Compaſs of 
the Arts and Sciences he muſt take in, vis, Na- 
tural Phileſophy, Anatomy, Botany, Chymiſtry, 


Pharmacy, beſides the practical Part of Medicine. 
A Student in Phyſick ought likewiſe to be a good 
Linguiſt, and eſpecially ſhould underſtand the 
Greek Tongue, that he may be able to read the 
Works of thoſe who were certainly the beſt Phy- 
ſicians that ever wrote; particularly, the Divine 
Hippocrates. The Books which treat beſt of each 
of theſe Provinces are ſufficiently known or Pointed 


; out by the reſpective Maſters in each. There is 


only one Hint I would preſume to give on a Sub- 


> ject in which I am much a Stranger, that, as the 


gay and luxuriant Imagination of Youth 1s Won⸗ 
derfully diſpoſed to amuſe itſelf with Theories 
and fanciful Hypotheſes, and perhaps in none 
more than in Medical Studies; therefore parti- 
cular Caution is to be uſed againſt giving into ſuch 
fond Illuſions, which may entertain the Mind, but 
will in all probability miſlead the Practice, and 
put upon a wrong Scent, in inveſtigating the 


| Intentions of Nature in the Cure of Diſeaſes. 


— Wherefore; I ſhould reckon that Hippocrates, 


Sydenham, and thoſe Authors who have followed 


the Baconian Method, and given us the Hiſtory 
of Diſeaſes, their Symptoms, and Methods of 
Cure, without running looſe into, imaginary Hy- 


potheſes, the beſt Models for the younger Sons 
=: pf wapras, * to 1 and imitate. 


Is 
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t  - IF our Pupil is deſigned for a MxRCHANT, a 
{ thorough Knowledge in Figures and Book-keeping; 
} are principally and eſſentially neceſſary. I cannot 
f help thinking too, that Chymi/try and Mechanics 
* would be of conſiderable Uſe to him; the firſt, to 
, enable him to judge of the Powers and Compoſi- 
85 tions of Natural Bodies, or of thoſe Subjects 
d which may be invented, or are improveable for 
e the Benefit of Life, ſuch as Glaſs, Salts, Sugars, 
e the Fermentation of Liquors; the Compoſition 
oa and Reſolution of Drugs, the Mixtures: of Me- 
ie tals, and the Applications of Minerals, Salts and 
'Þ other Compounds. 

d TRE Second, viz. Mechanics, will qualify kin 
is for 1 improving Trade and Manufactures, either by 
bo- inventing and improving Engines, for performing 
1C the Work, and facilitating the Labour of Men, or 
N= applying the Mechanic Powers, in any other 
es Manner, to enlarge our Dominion over Nature, 
ne and promote the Conveniencies of Life. 

i- A MERCHANT too ſhould travel as much as any 
ch Man, in order to ſee the State of different Coun- 
ut tries, to know their natural Commodities, Manu- 
1d factures, and Trade, the Sources of their Wealth, 
he and of. the Improvement or Decay of Traffic 
es. among them, that he may detect with more Cer- 
es, tainty the latent Cauſes which undermine or ad- 
ed vance the Intereſts of Commerce at Home, and 
I} conſequently may contribute all his Lights and 
of Capacity to the promoting them. | ' 
y WHEN I mention theſe Things, I would be un+ | 


2NS derſtood to ſpeak of, a Merchant of the firſt Claſs; 
who enters upon. Buſiceſs with an bandlorpy Capes 


5, | 
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tal, and has Leiſure and Genius to think of ſuch 
Subjects: For it would be chimerical to imagine 
an ordinary Trader ſhould find Time for ſuch Im- 

provements. 

Ir you intend to make Drvmrry your Buſi- 
neſs, I know no better Advice, than to defire you 
to ſtudy Yourſelves and your Bible well; to com- 
pare Revealed wth Natural Religion; and under- 
ſtand the Connection, Extent, and Uſe of each, 
It is indeed a weighty one, and includes more 
Knowledge of Ancient Manners and Languages, 
than moſt People are aware of; and a ſtricter At- 
tention to ones own Sentiments and Conduct than 
the Generality care to give. 

Ir the Buſineſs of Di vines be kd to inſtru 
and reform, and not to tyrannize and impoſe on 
Mankind, they had need likewiſe to be well ac- 
quainted with thoſe Subjects they are to practiſe 
upon, and with the proper Methods of addreſſing 
to them. For ſuch is the Turn of the Age in 
which we live, that Men will not believe what 

they cannot underſtand, nor pay any Regard to 
Authority which is not ſufficiently vouched. Men 
are grown fo inquiſitive and ſceptical, that they 
will ſee with their own Eyes, and admit nothing 
for trne without a Reaſon. Therefore Divines 
have full room to perſuade and convince if they 
can, but they muſt not ſeek to impoſe ; and no 
wiſe Man will: for to dogmatize will have no Ef- 
fect on any but Fools and Children, and only ex- 

poſe the Dogmatizers to Contempt and Ridicule. 
The more therefore they converſe with Men, 
the more a _ will learn the Method of 
dealing 


„ , 
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dealing with them. They ſhould ſtudy the Foi- 
bles and Follies of Mankind, eſpecially ſuch as 
grow out of the Religious Paſſions; not to play 
upon them, or to make them ſubſervient to the 
Views of Ambition, and their particular Intereſt, 

(as has been ſometimes I am afraid too juſtly 
laid to their Charge,) but to rectify them, and 
render them as harmleſs as poſſible. I think they 
ſhould particularly ſtudy the Cauſes, Symptoms, 


and Remedies of SUPERSTIT 10N, and thoſe Vices 


moſt immediately connected with it. When 
Clergy- men are thus qualified and act in this man- 
ner, they will grow again into Eſteem, and their 
Office recover its ancient Dignity and Character. 
But I have done with particular Advices ; for I 
dare not launch out into the Depths of any Pro- 
&ſſion. 

The Deſign of what I have bad io torecom mend 
2 more extenſive and active Plan of Education; 
fuch a Plan as ſhall not teach us Languages only 
but Things, as ſhall not inſtruct us merely in ſome. 
Facts and ſpeculative Truths, or the more abſtruſe 
Principles of a cold and barren Philoſophy, but re- 
fine and exalt our Taſte of Truth and Nature, 
unfold and exerciſe the vital Springs of Action, and. 
animate us with an inviolable Love and Attach- 
ment to the Service of Almighty Go p, our native 
Country, and our Brethren of Mankind. 

I am perſuaded, ſaid Sophron, that if ſuch a 
Plan of Education once took Place, we ſhould 
ſoon ſee. a different kind of Men coming forth 
from our learned Nurſeries, It would then be no 
| : rare 
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rare Thing to find profeſſed Scholars filling the 
moſt conſiderable Poſts in their Country, aſſiſting 
the Counſels; preſiding in the Courts, and tranſ- 


acting the Buſineſs of the Nation at Home and 


Abroad. We ſhould not then be ſurpriſed to ſee 


ſuch Phenomena as appeared frequently in Greece 
and Rome,' a ſpeculative Philoſopher, ſtepping out 
of his Philoſophic Character into active Life, 


leading the Armies, or governing the Senates of 
his Country ; a Student of Letters acting as. Tra- 
veller, Merchant, or Mechanic; a Poet, an Ora- 
tor, or an Hiſtorian, quitting his-Cloſet, and 


marching, when his Country called, in the various 


| Capacities of a Captain, an Admiral, a Law-giver, 
a Governor of a City or a Province. Such Cha- 
racers, in ſhort, as Xenophon, Thucydides, Pericles, 


Epammondas, Polybius, Brutus or Cicero, would 


be more frequent in our Days. Whereas we know 
in what Light our Modern Sophs and Scholars are 
generally regarded. Whatever Reputation our 


learned Societies may have acquired for Learning, 


Orthodoxy, and inflexible Zeal for the Conſtitu- 
tion both of Church and State, I am afraid an 
Academic would make but 4 ſorry Merchant, 
Stateſman, Warriour, or Barriſter : I am much 
miſtaken, if a Man of ordinary Breeding and 
Knowledge of the World, would not ſoon run 
down one * our . W 
tors. 

I quesT ION, Ueber | bps Aab 
whether, though the Truth of all your Remarks 
be acknowledged, they will be thought a juſt Pre- 


judice your any of the prevailing Forms of Edu- 
5 cation. 
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cation. For were they much more perfect than 
they are, an higher Diſcipline than that of Rules 


and Forms, and a little Head or Tongue- Know- 
| ledge, is neceſſary to form Mx. Thoſe who 


ſhine in our Courts and Senates, and have greateſt 
Weight in the City and on the Exchange, have 
been Yorld-bred, if I may uſe the Expreſſion, 
Men practiſed in Affairs, and verſed in the —" 
of the World. 

Therefore, after all the Education which | is to 
be had in Schools and Colleges, I ſuſpect we muſt 


come at laſt to this Concluſion ; That it is Bu- 


© ſineſs and Commerce with the World, or Ex- 
« perience of Men and their Affairs, which is 
te only to be got by converſing and dealing with, 


te them, that has formed the greateſt Men and 


© moſt accompliſhed Characters in every way, 
* both in Ancient and Modern Times. 

That this is not to be had without a previous 
Education I grant; but that Education which pre- 


pares and paves the Way moſt effectually to this is 


certainly the beſt; of which, to the beſt of my 

Knowledge, I have juſt drawn the Out- lines, and 

given you an unfiniſhed imperfect Deſign. 
HerevuPon Euphranor roſe up, and without 


giving us Time to thank him, left us to muſe " 


what he * is. 


Vor. I, . \ of | 
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HILANDER, favouring ns the other 
Night with his Company, told us, that he 
had juft been viſiting the Parents of one of 
| his Pupils, who was a Youth of a fine Genius, but 
of a roving unſettled Mind, of ftrong Paſſions, 
and wonderfully addicted to Diverfions of all 


kinds. They naturally afked me, continued Phi- 


Lander, concerning his Progreſs in his Studies, per- 
ticularly, whether he made any Improvement in 
French. I gave them good Hopes in general, from 
| his ſprightly Genius and Quickneſs of Apprehen- 
fion ; but added, that there would be Occafion 
for a little Severity and Reſtraint on their Part, to 
fix his unfteady Mind; — that his Pleaſures, if 
too much indulged, would divert his Mind from 
Study ; but that, by prudent Management, his 
Attention might be directed into a nobles Channel, 
I added, that ſome other Things were of - more 
Conſequence than French; — and that, if they 
would engage to make a ſedate and ſober. Eng lib. 
man of him, I would anfwer for the Vivacity and 
Spirit of the Frenchman. I found, added Phi- 
ander, by the whole Strain of their Difcourſe, 
that dear Will was their Favourite, whoſe Humour 
mult. not be croſſed; hor his Pleaſures: too much 
_ reſtrained, and that their Indulgence would ruin 
him, if ſome wiſer Conduct did not prevent it, | 
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I cours not help reflecting, Gentlemen, with 
Regret on the Fondneſs of Parents, which is, per- 
haps, as much as any Thing, the Cauſe of the 
Corruption and Ruin of Families. But it filled me 


witha particular Indignation to think on the Frenzy 


of the Age with Regard to the French Language. 
If Children can but talk French prettily, their 
Parents think them ſufficiently accompliſhed. 
Latin and Greek are dead Languages, and there- 
fore they imagine of little Uſe, or at beſt only fit 

for Monks and Scholars, but quite inſignificant 

to Men of Buſineſs. And as to the Accompliſh- 
ments of the Mind, eſpecially thoſe which relate 
to the inward Character and Diſpoſition, they 
think them viſionary Qualifications that may per- 
haps fit a Man for Speculation, but will never raiſe 
him in the World, or procure him ſubſtantial Re- 
turns for the Expence of Time and Money. But 


_ xertainly Enghyh Senſe, . joined with a Greek or 


Roman Spirit, will go farther to raiſe a Character, 
and give a Man Penetration in Buſineſs, and 
Weight in the World, than all the fluttering Ac- 
compliſhments of what is called a Polite or Fo- 
reign Education, We find however, in the Ge- 
nerality of Boarding-Schools, more Pains taken 
about French, than about more ſolid and uſeful 


Improvements. 
I Ax afraid, faid Eugenio, the ill- condaged 


Fondneſs of Parents to their Children, is one of 


the principal Cauſes of the Corruption of Youth, 
and one of the moſt dangerous too, as there is 
none ſo difficult to be cured or corrected. Natural 
Aﬀection i is fo _— an Inſtinct, that J fancy 
» : it 
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it is with the utmoſt Difficulty it can be kept within 
due Bounds. It is withal ſo reaſonable, that it is 


| eaſy for Fondneſs and exceſſive Indulgence to take 
| ſhelter under fo amiable a Name. Hence all Men 
Juſtify that Exceſs in themſelves, but are moſt 
quick-ſighted to perceive, and ſevere in condemn- 


ing the leaſt Appearance of it in others. Do 
not you obſerve, fays Lady Haughty, how my 
Lady Witling, teazes every Viſitant with the 
charming Spirit of her Bilh, the ſurpriſing Re- 
partees of her Jockey, the Matron- like Diſcre- 
tion and wiſe Remarks of her dear Sophy, how ſhe 
brings her little Favourites into all Companies, and 


directs all the Diſcourſe to them, till every one 
. preſent is tired with the Impertinence of the 


Mother, and ſtunned with the Noiſe. of the 


Children. | How does her Motherly Wiſdom 
ſhew itſelf in the mean while, that ſhe is ſo ſe- 
vere upon her Neighbour? Why truly in a Light 
no leſs ridiculous, and full as hurtful, Her dear 


little Maſter muſt be put in Mind of his Rank and 


Quality every now and then, becauſe perhaps he 


might be apt to forget how conſiderable a Perſon 
he is; he muſt have all his Titles, and be taught 
to keep at a great Diſtance from his Inferiors, 


and talk to the Servants with a commanding Tone. 


And pretty Miſs muſt know herſelf only by the 
Title of Madam, muſt regard no Body but fuch 
as are dreſſed fine, and be indulged in a ſullen Si- 
lence, or inſolent Diſreſpect to thoſe who are not 


duly ſenſible of her Ladyſhip' s high Diſtinction. 
How unaccountable is this Partiality 3 , I 
nes it is no leſs common. But who will con- 


fels 
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feſs it? Or; who, that condemns it in others, will 
correct it in themſelves, or indeed once ſuſpect 
that poſſibly they may be guilty of it too ? Dan- 
gerous Deluſion this, which inſinuates itſelf ſo? 


eaſily with our Natural Vanity, and Self-Love, 
and unhappy Source of that fatal Conduct in Pa- 
rents of which Philander has ſo juitly complained ! 
Would Parents reflect on the infinite Miſchiefs 
this exceſſiye Fondneſs produces, the Extravagan- 
cies it makes Children commit even under their 
Eye, the vitious Habits it allows to grow to a Head, 


till they become incurable, and the Profufion it 
_ occaſions, they would dread it as the moſt dange- 


rous Diſtemper with which they can be infected, 
and guard againſt the leaſt —_— of it in _ 


. ſelves. 


As to that other Frenzy which Philander took 
Notice of, I readily grant, that many Parents are 
apt to ſet too high a Value on the French Lan- 
guage, and a French Education, while they too 


much under-rate more ſolid Accompliſhments, 
And yet, with Philander's Leave, may not I ven- 
ture to ſay, that as Things now go, Skill in the 
French Language is more uſeful in Buſineſs and 


ordinary Converſation, than either Greek or Latin. 
This perhaps may ſound like Treaſon in the 
learned World, but I am ſure it is none in that 


of Buſineſs. Thoſe learned Languages can never 


be too much prized in themſelves. I reckon them 
the Store-houſes of Good-ſenſe and Eloquence, 


and the Bulwarks of Liberty and Virtue ; a Senſe 


of which can never be loſt, while they are in vogue 
in a Nation. Therefore I do not wonder that 
1 Y 3 | fome 
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ſome Modern Goths have been for extirpating 


thoſe illuſtrious Monuments of Antiquity, in order 
to pave the way for that Tyranny, and Barbarity 
of Taſte, which they wanted, but vainly hoped. 
to introduce, while thoſe fre and maſterly Com- 


poſitions continued to be reliſhed, It is certain 


theſe refined our Taſte when we were barbarous, 


and we ſtill meaſure the Degrees of our Improve- 
ment by our Reſemblance ta the Madcle they af 
ford us. 


Bur, will Philander allow me to affert, that 


there are few Fortunes to be made now-a- days, 


by a deep Knowledge of Greet or Latin? Scho- 


lars they may make us, but rarely, I doubt, Men 


of Buſineſs, Now, People that know the World. 


Men who have been converſant in Trade and Bu- 
ſineſs themſelves, are more ſolicitous that their 
Children ſhould gain Fortunes, than that they 
ſhould acquire the Reputation of Critics, or Scho- 
lars. Therefore, I do nat wonder that they are 
fonder of having them taught Languages, be it 
French, Spaniſb, or Italian, that will fit them for 
Buſineſs, either Nomeſtic or Foreign, and yield 

immediate Gain, than all the Greek. and Latin in 
the World; and chuſe they ſhould be practiſed in 
the Uſe of Figures, rather than have them verſed 
in the ſublimeſt Sciences, which have little or nd 
Connexion with the making of Eſtates. But, if 


I muſt ſpeak it out, too many People in low Life; 


wha have no Fortunes to bear them out, are am- 


bitious of giving their Children a learned Education, 


and, by affecting to make them Scholars, rob the 
Dough: a and Loam of many uſeful Hands. By 


Procur ing 
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procuring them little Exhibitions, or getting them 
made Servitors about a College, they put them in 
a Way of picking up a Pittance of Greet and 
Latin, or a few Fragments of muſty Philoſophy, 
and then they imagine their Sons Adepts in Lite- 
rature ; but being able to lead them no farther 
than the Univerſity, the unhappy Scholars have 
neither Means to puſh their Studies there to 


2 juſt Length, nor any Opportunity, by a freer 


Commerce with the World elſewhere, to wear off 


the Ruſt, and undo the Prejudices ariſing from 


too narrow an Education. To this, among other 
Cauſes, I would aſcribe that Race of Pedants and 
Bigots who infeſt the World, and eſpecially the 
Seats of Learning. But, I hope, Gentlemen, 
you will not ſuſpect me, as if I intended any Re- 
flection againſt Learning, or the learned Langua- 
ges, which may be of great Service to thoſe who 
know how to make a proper Uſe of them. I 
only apprehend, it is of more Conſequence to the 
Public, that the ' Youth ſhould be qualified far 
being Men of Buſineſs than Scholars; and I ap- 
peal to Experience and the Practice of the World, 
whether the common Method, taken at Boarding- 
Schools and elſewhere, though it ſhould, have ſome- 
thing of a French Turn, be not more effectual 
for making them ſuch, than a much more learned 
Inſtitution would. be. 

I MvsT' confeſs, ſaid Sophron, I like the firſt 


Part of Eygenio's Diſcourſe. better than the laſt. 


The Inſtances he has given, and the Caſe of Phi- 


lander's Pupil, are deplorable, and 1 doubt too 
_— Proofs of the Folly and bad Effects of 


4 Parental 


— 
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Parental Fondneſs. All Parents confeſs the Impru- 
dence and Danger of it, yet never once fancy they 
may be guilty of it. Here I perfectly agree with 
my Friend, but I cannot be ſo eaſily induced to 
exchange old Greek and Roman Ore for French 
Tinſel. Perhaps, I may have contracted an odd 
whimſical kind of Taſte for what is Ancient, and 


am not ſo well verſed in the Value of Modern 
Commodities, as thoſe who have ſeen the World, 


and know how much every thing is worth in the 
May of Loſs and Gain. But I cannot help think- 
ing, that the learned Languages, as Eugenio calls 
them, are juſt as fit for forming Men of Buſineſs, 


Men of the World, as French and Spaniſh can be. 


I confeſs, I underſtand Buſineſs in an extenſive 
' Senſe, not as confined merely to Trade and Com- 
merce, but as taking in Politics, the Conduct of 
Affairs both public and private, the Practice of the 
World; in a Word, all kind of Dealings or Inter- 
courſe with others. An Acquaintance with Fo- 
reign Languages may be neceſſary to thoſe Mer- 
chants, and others, who deal with Foreigners, 
andin a Foreign Trade, and may be more imme- 
diately uſeful to them, A Hamburgh or Spaniſh 
Merchant may find it expedient to ſend their Sons 
to Germany or Spain, to learn the Language of the 
Country; but I am ſtill perſuaded, that a compo- 
tent Skill in Greet and Latin, or a thorough Ac- 
quaintance with thoſe eminent Authors, who 
write in theſe Languages ; (for I do not mean the 
mere Languages themſelves) would be more effec- 
tual to accompliſh them univerſal Men of Buſineſs, 
Men fit to ſhine in any * than an equal Ac- 
quaintance 
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quaintance with Modern Languages, or the Fi- 
niſhings of a French Education. The deepeſt My- 
ſteries of Civil as well as Military Prudence, are 
borrowed from the Writings of Antiquity. The 
moſt noted Authors were Men of Buſineſs, practi- 


ſed in State Affairs, who had ſeen the World, 


and were either engaged in ſome of its moſt active 
Scenes, or had retired from the Stage after the 
largeſt Experience. Therefore their immortal 

Works contain the richeſt Stores of Knowledge 
both for the Conduct of Life, and the Manage- 
ment of Buſineſs. It is chiefly by Grecian and 
Roman Channels, that we have conveyed to us 
the beſt Monuments of Hiſtory and Politics, the 
moſt exalted. Poetry, the politeſt Arts, and trueſt 
Eloquence, ſuch as is beſt calculated both to work 

upon a popular Audience, and to addreſs Men of 


Buſineſs and the acuteſt Diſcernment. Thoſe who 


form themſelves upon ſuch Models, have the beſt 
Chance to improve and poliſh their Taſte, to en- 
rich their Minds with the juſteſt Obſervations on 
Human Life and Manners, and gain a Habit of 
Wiſdom and ſound Judgment in the moſt tickliſn 
Affairs. Beſides, a Man who reads the Ancients 


' vith a true Reliſh, will catch from their Writings 


a Senſe of Honour, a Love of Liberty, an Eleva- 
tion above Fortune, and- a Spirit and Vigour, that 
will, as much as any one Thing, qualify him for Bu- 
ſineſs and Life, and fortify him againſt moſt of 
the Shocks and Diſappointments he may meet 
with in it. I cannot help thinking, Gentlemen, 
whatever Eugenio may ſay to the contrary, who has 
made a N Tour, and is acquainted with their 

8 5 Savoir - 
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Savoir-vivre, the Art of Living, upon which "> 


pique themſelves fo much; I fay, I cannot but 


think, that Grecian Senſe and Roman Virtue will 
graft infinitely better upon a Britiſb Character, and 
produce more mature and high-ſpirited Accom- 
pliſhments, than the moſt refined Addreſs of 3 
French Education. The Gravity and Referved- 
neſs. of our Character, is not unlike that of tir 
Old Romen Caſt, 'which was no Friend to Smooth- 
neſs or Fineſſe, yet gave them a Weight and Edge 
in Buſineſs, which no Artifice could command, 
or Cunning ſupply. And our plain Good-ſenſe, 
(if I may baaſt a little) is. ſomewhat Athenian, 
and will, I imagine, be beſt ſharpened, and po- 
| Liſhed too, by Artic Improvements. I grant in- 
_ deed, that, with Skill in the French, and other 
Foreign Languages, and a little Practice in the com- 
mon Forms of Buſineſs, the dextrous Manage- 
ment of the Pen, and Uſe of Figures, a Man may 
attain an eaſier Knack in Buſineſs, and more expe- 
ditious Method of growing rich, than he could do 
by higher Improvements. But if he has formed 
- His Mind and Genius upon antient Models, he will 
bid fairer in my Opinion, to be more .accom- 
pliſhed for the higher Spheres of Life; and which 
is of more Conſequence, to be a wiſer and a better 
Man. I heartily agree with Eugenio, that ſome 
Parents, who cannot afford to give their Children 
a truly liberal Education, are highly to blame for 
attempting to give them a learned one. This is 
raifing a Thirſt which it is not in their Power to 
allay, creating Wants which otherwiſe they would 
not have known, and conſequently, ſubjecting the 
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r Creatures to more Miſeries than they were 


ers to by the Meanneſs of their Birth and Con- 


dition. Beſides, it does not anſwerthe End propoſed: 
For it is like planting weak Plants in à barren Soil 
and unfriendly Climate, where they have neither 


Earth enough to nouriſh and feed them with a 


Sufficiency of vital Sap, nor Sun to bring forward 
their Fruits to a proper Degree of Racinefs and 
Perfection. One indeed of an high Vigour of 
Genius, may ſhoot up to a very conſiderable Fi- 
gure, notwithſtanding thoſe Diſadvantages; but 
without this, they never riſe to more than Under. 
wood, and yield only ſour and miſhapen Pro- 
ductions. The Nurture and Education they ob- 
tain, neither form them true Scholars, nor Men of 
Buſineſs, . but rank Pedants, of narrow Principles 
and affected Manners. After all, I am far from 
condemning the learning modern Languages, or 
any uſeful Accompliſhment, that will qualify a 
Man for Bufineſs and the World. . Only, while we 
ſhun the Imputation of Pedantry, and AﬀeRation 
of ſuperfluous Learning, I would not have us 
under-value the truly noble Improvements that 
may be made by a proper Skill in the Greek and 
Roman Languages; nor imagine that a Character 
cannot be raiſed, or an Eſtate made, by what I 
may call Ancient and Learned, as well as Modern 
and Foreign, Accompliſhments. I am of Phi- 
lander's Opinion, that too great a Streſs is laid at 
Boarding-Schools upon French, and that it is of 
much more Importance to the Public and to Pa- 
rents too, to have their Sons made ene, "OR 
Men, than fine Gentlemen, : 


Ir 
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I x vas obſerved, that Sophron pronounced theſe 
_ Words with a peculiar Emphaſis, though indeed 
all he had faid was with a more than ordinary 
Warmth of Spirit, which made the Company 
ſmile to ſee the Zeal with which he defended his 
favourite Greek and Latin. 
' IT oBs8ERvE, faid Conſtant, © ſmiling, that 
this ſeemingly light Aﬀair is like to grow a 
more ſerious one, and of greater Conſequence than 
I at firſt imagined. We are in a fair Way of 
drawing the Ancients and Moderns into the Quar- 
rel, and renewing the old Battles that have been 
fought with ſuch Sharpneſs and Obſtinacy in 
the learned World by many doughty Combatants, 
The Pupils of both Parties have been mightily 
concerned for the Honour of their reſpetive 
Maſters, and fought, I doubt, with more Ani- 
moſity and Courage than Wiſdom. Whether 
they piqued themſelves on the Juſtice of their 
Cauſe, or made a Point of Honour of it, to de- 
fend a Party, on whoſe Side they had liſted them- 
ſelves, or whom they thought they reſembled moſt 
in Genius and Accompliſhments, I ſhall not pre- 
tend to determine. But, methinks, there was no 
need either to ſpoil the Ancients of their Honours 
to grace the Moderns, or to raiſe the Character of 
Antiquity upon the Ruins of Modern Times. Ge- 
nius and Virtue are the ſame in all Ages, and the 
Production of all Climates, and though they may 
riſe to different Heights, or appear in various 
Shapes, according to the Circumſtances of Time 
and Place in which they ſhew themſelves, yet 


they are neither more norleſs valuable, for coming 
* fooner 
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manner his own Sphere. A Cato, a Marius, a 
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ſooner or later. Thoſe Fruits are always ſeaſona- 
ble, which the various Seaſons of the World pro- 
duce, and we muſt judge of their Excellency; 
not by the Order of the Seaſons, or the Time of 
their Appearance, but by the Richneſs and Good- 

neſs of the Fruit, Indeed, I durſt never decide 
in ſo important a Quarrel, and between ſuch fierce 
and mighty Parties, The Antients, I truſt, were 
no mean Men in their Way, and whatever others 
think, I believe underſtood their Affairs tolerably 
well ;— had a degree of Common-ſenſe not infe- 


' riour to their N eighbours ;— and did not want 


ſeveral Opportunities of improving it by Study, 
Buſineſs, and the Practice of the World. Neither 
do J queſtion but we Moderns, with all our im- 
proved Wiſdom and Experience about us, may 
learn ſome tolerable good Leſſons from thoſe our 
elder Brethren, But, Gentlemen, ſhall we allow no- 
thing for the Difference, I mean the peculiar Cha- 
raters of the Times, the Alteration of Manners, 
and the Advantage we have of ſtanding on their 
Shoulders, and conſequently extending our Views ? 
Different 'Times require different Talents; .and the 
fame Maxims of Prudence will not perhaps ſuit 
Ancient and Modern Times; which may be owing 
to the Diverſity of Circumſtances, or of Arts, by 
which Men -riſe in the World in different Ages, 
In the beſt Times of Ancient Greece and Rome, 
Men might be, almoſt in every Senſe, the Archi- 
tects of their own Fortune. One of an able Ge- 
nius for acting or ſpeaking, had full Scope to 

ſtretch it to its utmoſt Extent, and created in a 


Cicero, 


its Way through all Difficulties and Oppoſition, 


Times and Things are altered. Honeſty and Vir- 


heretofore. We have refined much upon An- 


riſes by Quackery, the Lawyer by Chicane, , the 
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Cicero, an Ariſtides, were whatever they 1 
make themſelves, and might be whatever they 

True Merit, like a ſolid Wedge, Ang 


He who ſignalized himſelf moſt by his Capacity, 
Wiſdom, or Bravery, in War or Peace, roſe 
uppermoſt, and took the Station which naturally 
belonged to him. Thus an honeſt Ploughman, 
if he was a brave Fellow, might turn his Plough- 
ſhare into a Sword, and march forth at the Head 
of his Coontry's Armies. A homely Plebeian 
had a Chance with the beſt Gentlemen to be the 
firſt Magiſtrate of the Common-wealth. But 


tue are not now ſuch uſeful Talents as they were 


cient Maxims of Prudence, are grown better bred, 


and infinitely more poliſhed in our Manners ; we A 
- underſtand the World better, and are much more A 
duick- ſighted in Affairs of private Intereſt, Fraud WW #- 
and Flattery are much more hopeful Arts than an 


Sincerity and Fair- dealing. A Proſtitution of 5 
Honour, and ſervile Court to thoſe in Power, go M 
farther now- a- days to raiſe a Man, than uncorrupted and 
Virtue, or the Merit of public Services. The WW r 
more one can buſtle and fawn, and the lower he pho 


can creep, he will ſoar the higher. This runs Me 
through every Profeſſion, from the knaviſh Stateſ- 
man, down to his loweſt Tool. The Phyſician 


Divine by low Adulation, or perhaps ſomething 
worſe; the Dealer, by Fraud and Cunning, and 
he 'often recovers Credit, by turning . 


— — 
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All agree only in one invariable Principle of a 
ſteady Love of Gain and. perfect Indifference 
about the Way of coming at it. Theſe Arts, 
Gentlemen, will I doubt not, be beſt learned by 
a modifh Foreign Education ; and to-recommend 
them, they are the moſt expeditious Way of grow- 
ing rich. 

Boa T, there is another Reaſon why I differ from 
my Friend Sophron, which is, that almoſt every 
Profeſſion is placed now upon quite a different Foun- 
dation with Regard to its particular Practice. 
Therefore however verſed one may be in Ancient, 
he muſt chiefly apply himſelf to Modern Affairs, 
that would attain a thorough Rnowledge in 
them. He muſt make a 2 particular Buſineſs his 
Study, who would excel in the Practice of it. 
A Loans muſt ſtudy other Laws than thoſe of 
Athens or Rome. A Phyfician muſt read Syden- 
tam or Friend, as much as Hippocrates or Galen, 
and become acquainted with Conſtitutions and 
Climates different from Grecian or Roman. The 
Modern Art of War is in a manner new-modelled ; 
and therefore he who aſpires to be a Marlborough, 
or a Turenne, muſt ſtudy other Models than Xeno- 
phon or Ceſar. Trade is carried on in a different 
Method from what it was formerly. An Atbenian 
who coaſted from Port to Port, and Iſland to Iſland, 
and did little elſe but barter Commodities, would 
make a forry Figure enough, were he to be tranſ- 
ported into a Merchant's Compting-Houſe, or in- 
troduced on the Exchange. To add but one In- 
ſtance more, a Member of Parliament would, Iam 
afraid, be reckoned a Deelaimer rather than a juſt. 
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Speaker, were he to harangue a Britiſb Senate in 
the flowing figurative Style of Cicero, or the pom · 
pous laboured Strain of Jfocrates, and might run 
the Riſque of being ſometimes called to ſpeak 
to the Point. It will little avail him to know the 
Orders or Laws of an Athenian or Roman Senate, 
He muſt ſtudy the Conſtitution of his own Coun- 
try, the Forms of the two Houſes, and imitate 
the beſt Models in each. Were a wiſe Ancient 
therefore, to raiſe up again in our Days, it would 
be ſome Time before he could comprehend our 
Manners and Ways of Reaſoning, ſo different 
from his own; he would take Time to look about 
him, to meaſure his Ground, and weigh his own 
Talents. He would examine what kind of Crea- 
tures he had to do with, ſtudy our Government 
and Laws, and the Genius of our Aﬀairs. He 
would then proportion his Addreſs to the Exigen- 
cies of Affairs, and lay aſide his former Maxims, 
if inconſiſtent with theſe, Without ſuck a pre- 
vious Courſe of Study and Diſcipline, he would 
certainly go very aukwardly to work, and with all 
his Wiſdom play the Fool moſt egregiouſly, 
Therefore, as among the Ancients, a per 
Knowledge of the Buſineſs or Affairs in which 
they were engaged, was a Qualification requiſite to 
| thaſe who would excel in what they undertook ; ſo] 
believe modern Affairs, and modern Forms and Lan- 
guages muſt be well underſtood, by thoſe who want 
to riſe to any thing conſiderable, or are ſolicitous ei- 
tber about making or enlarging a Fortune. I hope 
none of you, Gentlemen, will ſuſpect me of beingan 
Admire of French * * 5 


— — 


in that Verſality of Manners, or rather polite Servi- 
n- lity, in which they glory; J hate Knavery, let it 
un wear ever ſo ſmooth or ſupple a Countenance, and 
ak deſpiſe Chains though they may be gilded, nor do 
he I imagine their airy Language of ſuch Conſequence 


te, to us: But I think the Generality of Parents 
Ie ſhould be more concern'd to make their Children 
ate Men of Buſineſs than Scholars. For we are ſuf- 

ent ficiently ſtocked with lazy learned Drones, but 


uld can never be over-ſtocked with Men of Ability 
for the active Scenes of Life, who ſhall, in every 
Condition, dare to be honeſt, and ſcorn to be 
Slaves; whether then the Pupils of the Ancients, _ 
or of the Moderns, have the beſt Chance to be 
duly formed for active, uſeful Life, I wy it to f 
you to judge. 

WHATEVER Raillery,. ſaid Wers, our Friend 
has mixed with his Reaſoning, I can eaſily per- 
ceive, by the more ſerious Part of his Diſcourſe, 
that he inclines, towards a modern Education, or 
at leaſt thinks it the beſt for forming Men of Bu- 
ſineſs, and the readieſt Way to make a Fortune, 
But allow me to aſk you, Gentlemen: is the main 
Purpoſe of Education to make us able and rich, 
or wiſe and good Men? Indeed I always thought 
that its principal Aim was to make us zee 
tures in our kind, honeſt, ſocial and humane; — 
that Affairs of Science, of Language, nay and 
Fortune too, were of inferior Concern ;— and that 
Inſtruction in theſe was ſubordinate to that pri- 
mary Diſcipline of Bumani xing us. Perhaps this 
i is an odd unfaſhionable Way of thinking in an 
Age, as Conſtant obſerved, fo refined in Manners. . 

Vol. II. 2 e and 
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and Policy. But I will tell you plainly, Gentle 
men, What led me into ſuch a ſingular Train of | 
Thought. I had got a Notion in my Head, that 
a benevolent Heart gives a Man more Pleaſure than p 
a learned Head, and a rich Stock of Goodneſs a 
better Treaſure than a great Eſtate, And that it t 
is of more Conſequence to know how to uſe a b 
Fortune right, than how to acquire it. I thought 5 
it more immediately concerned us as Men, as Crea- t 
tures endued with Reaſon, and various Affections th 
and Paſſions, which are ſo frequently the Cauſes 4 
of our Happineſs or Miſery ; I ſay, more imme- N 
diately concerned: us to underſtand 'thoſe private po 

| Intereſts, and manage them well, than to be cum- Ml + 
bered about a great deal of ſuperfluous Knowledge ta 
and Buſineſs, which encreaſes our Care more than Wl w 
our Pleaſure, In ſhort, I fancied that to /ive well, Wl pro 
imported ſomething higher than to make good to! 
| Meals, or live deliciouſly, and that to learn this ¶ the 
of 
this 
men 
Con 
ud 

this 

haps 
H 


Art, if it is any how to be learned, is more eſ- 
ſential to our Happineſs than any other we can 
poſſibly acquire. Is Education neceflary to learn 
every other Art and Profeſſion, but no Inſtruction 
no previous Diſcipline required to attain a juſt 
Knowledge in this fundamental Art, this leading 
Profeſſion? But every body perhaps truſts to his own 
 Good-ſenſe for the learning this. Let us once 
© have wherewithal to live, and we ſhall know 
* how todo it in a right Manner; teach us how 

* to get the Fortune, ' and no fear but we ſhall 
e wear it with a good Grace.“ Many have a 
Fortune made to their Hands, and need no Addi- 
tion to their Power, What muſt ſuch do? Have 
they 
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* they nothing to learn, no Characters to accompliſh? _ 
f They have no need to ſtudy to be rich and great: 
it For they are theſe already. But it imports them 
n much to be wiſe, and juſt, and good. It is ot 
2 Wl great Conſequence to the World, that they uſe 
5 their Power with Mildneſs and Equity, and diſtri- 
a bute their Wealth with Diſcretion and Generoſity, 
ht But does not this depend on their having been 
a- Wl taught the great original Art, on having gone 
ns Wl through the preparatory Diſcipline of Humanity? 
ſes And ſhall this Art be confined to the Rich and 
1c- Mighty? Are not all, high and low, rich and 
ate Wl poor, equally and alike concerned to learn to 
m- Ml be virtuous and happy? Where then is this Art 
dec taught? What Maſters muſt we uſe to learn it? 
han Wl What Boarding-Schools, Academies, or Colleges, 
vel, profeſs to teach it? Will the learning to dance, 
ood il to fence, to talk French, or Latin, to manage 
this the great Horſe, to figure wall or any other Pieces 
; ef- Nef gentleman-like Education, accompliſh us in 
can this firſt and ſupreme Art? Here then, Gentle- 
earn men, I ſtick. Did this enter chiefly into your 
tion Compariſon of ancient and modern Times? Or 
juſt dd you inform us, which Maſters would anſwer 
ding this Purpoſe beſt ? I beg leave to know; for per- 
haps I have forgot how you reaſoned. 
Here Hiero pauſed, and looked round the 


no Company ſtedfaſtly, waiting for an Anſwer, but 
how then he he found none of them diſpoſed to give 
ſhall Him any, be thus went on. 

a a IAM ſurpriſed, Gentlemen, that ſuch Queſ- 
A - 


u ſo ſeldom enter into this ſort of Enquiries, 
2 into the Affair of Education at all. It 
9 2 grieve 
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grieves me exceedingly, that the generality of Pa. 


rents are ſo little concerned about this main Point. 
And if they are indifferent about it, how ſhould 
Maſters mind it? I remember indeed that Sopbron 
recommended the Ancients as the beſt Teachers of 
Virtue and good Morals; but I thought it war 
only in a fubordinate View, as theſe qualified us 
for Affairs, or what we commonly call Bujinef; 


I agree with him that, in this View, they are the 


moſt valuable Maſters; but I would add likewiſe, 

that they are the beſt Maſters of Life, in that pri- 
mary and more comprehenſive Senſe which ! 
mentioned. I mean, that none are comparab 
to them for forming the Mind and Manners. I 
will readily affent to Conflant, that they cannot 
teach us Modern Affairs, or Modern Arts, which 
depend on Circumſtances to which the Ancients 
were Strangers; but even he ſeemed to allow, 
that full as much Purity, „Truth, and genuine 
Simplicity of Manners, was to be imbibed from 
Ancient, as from Modern Models: And theſe are 
Qualities, in my Opinion, that far out-ſhine all 
other Accompliſhments, becauſe any Fortune or 
Condition of Life, is eaſy and tolerable with them, 
and none can be happy without them. 


THERE are two or three Ancients, to whom 


I know none Superiour, hardly any Equal among 
the Moderns, as Moral Inſtructors, or Practical 
Tezchers of Virtue. One of them is no leſs 1 
Perſon than a Roman Emperor, better known 
by his Phileſophicul, than his Imperial Capacity; 
whoſe Principles are fo ſublime, and his Maxim 
of Virtue ſo "EY great and command- 

ing 
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ing, that no Man can enter into his Soliloquies 
without becoming a greater and better Man, a 
Creature more elevated above the World, and 
more enlarged in his Affections to Human-kind, 
and the whole of Things. Another is the good- 
natured Plutarch; whoſe Lives, ſetting aſide his 
other Works, I eſteem the richeſt Treaſure of 
Virtue, and civil as well as military Prudence, of 

any other uninſpired Book, either Ancient or 
Modern. They afford the moſt inſtructive and 
intereſting Models, by which to correct and im-. 
prove our Lives, By eonverſing with thoſe great 
Men, and repaſſing with them thoſe Scenes of 

Action in which they have been engaged, we have 
ſomething of their Spirit transfuſed into us, aud 
are animated, by their Virtues, with a noble kind 
of Emulation. We ſee what fort of Private or 
Domeſtic Culture formed them for Publick Lite, 
and by their Conduct and Fortunes, are moſt 
ſenſibly taught how to regulate and conduct our 
own. Another Ancient I ſhall name is the amiable 
Arrian, who has tranſmitted to us the Philoſophy 
of his great Maſter in the moſt ſimple, manly, and 
nervous Style and Manner ; whoſe philoſophical 
Memoirs centain the richeſt Stores of a ſound and 
ſublime Philoſophy, and cannot fail of improving 
the Heart, while they enlighten the Mind. Let 
Xenophon' s admirable Memoirs of Socrates, which 
are in the ſame exalted” Taſte, be joined, and I 
can add nothing higher, I could indeed, enume- 
rate ſome others among the Ancients, whoſe 
Works have the nobleſt Tendency to inſpire the 
Mind with the juſteſt * and . 
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the Character, let the Sphere of Life be what {t 
will in which one is placed. But this 
were to go over moſt of them; and you, Gen- 
tlemen, will eaſily excuſe me, as you are ac- 
quainted with them already. I am perſuaded all of 
you will join with me in acknowledging, that oy 
converſing daily with the illuſtrious Dead, by c 
tinually ſtudying Greek and Roman Models 
ſhall bid faireſt for attaining a juſt Senſe of 2 
is of real Importance in Life, and what not; learn 
what we owe ourſelves and others, the beſt Methods 
of correcting our Fancies, and regulating our Paſs 
ſions, and the trueſt Art of enjoying Life, and 
deſpiſing Death, Now, for my part, I do not 
know any Improvements equal to theſe ; nor can 
I think, that either the lighter Accompliſhment 
of talking French, dancing or drefling well, and 
behaving with a venteel Eaſineſs and e in 
Company; or the more ſubſtantial Engliſb Talents 
of Addreſs in Buſineſs, and the expeditious Art of 
making a. Fortune, all which have their proper 
Weight: are to be laid in the Ballance againſt thoſe 
ſublimer and more extenfive Accompliſhments of 
living like Men and Citizens of the World. There- 
fore, Gentlemen, I ſhall always give the Prefer- 
ence to the latter > and conſequently thoſe Maſters, 
who inſtitute us therein moſt effectually, ought to 
be higheſt in our Eſteem. 
Philander obſerving that Hiera had done, faid, 
I am glad, Gentlemen, that the trifling Story of 
my Pupll > bens ed you in ſuch an entertaining 
Debate. I hope that, notwithſtanding the Di- 
verſity of N . you have ſhown on the Sub- 
ject, the Difference may be cally made up be- 
| — 5 tWeen 
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It tween you. People will, no doubt, fall into that 


Qs Track of Education, which their own or their 
Ne Parents Views and Circumſtances in Life naturally 
Ce point out to them. But, if they mean to accom- 


of pliſh themſelves in the moſt perfect Manner, either 
by as Men, or Men of Bufineſs, I mean in the largeſt 
Ne Senſe, I ſhould moſt approve of that Method 
we which joins together both Ancient and Modern 
hat Knowledge and Improvements. A juſt Acquain- 


85 tance with the Ancients is undoubtedly a noble 
52 Foundation; I do not ſay it is the only one, for 


preparing a Man for active Life in any Sphere, 
and whether publick or private. So far am I from 
agreeing with Eugenio, that it may make us 
o_ Scholars, but ſeldom or never Men of Buſineſs, 
that, on the contrary, I cannot help thinking it 
neceſſary to finiſh us even in this Character, or, 
at leaſt, that none can make a Figure in the great 
World equal to thoſe, who, to their Knowledge 
of modern Times and Affairs, add a thorough 
Acquaintance with ancient ones. Times and 
Manners. are not, I believe, ſo much altered, as 
to make any conſiderable Change in the Maxims 
of civil and political Prudence. For all Conſtant 
has faid to the contrary, to me ancient Wiſdom 
and modern are the. fame. The eſſential Rules 
of Life and right Conduct are invariable. Go» 
vernment depends on the fame Principles, and 
varies from like Cauſes now-a-days, that it 
did formerly. Little States are greater ones in 
Miniature, and Cities af ſmall Trade produce a 
Difference of Intereſts, and Changes in the Balance 
not unlike thoſe in the Greateſt. The Oppoſi- 
tion af - Intereſts, and Revolutions of Property, 
=. which 
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which happen in leſſer Communities, give Riſe to 
a Diverſity of Conduct and Character, that will 
ſhew Men as truly and as variouſly, as thoſe in 
larger Communities. The Animal is the ſame in 
all Ages; his Wants and Paſſions are the ſame; 
and, though they may run in wider or narrower 
Channels, they are fed and influenced by the ſame 
Cauſes, and ſubject to the fame Accidents and 
Changes: By ſeeing, therefore, what he was, and 
| how he acted formerly, we know what he will 
be, and how he will act in like Circumftances; 
by conſidering what Accidents or Cauſes forwarded 
or hindred his Defigns, we can gueſs, with ſtrong 
Probability, what he is to expect from a like Se, 
ries of Events, and what kind of Meaſures will 


beſt anſwer to ſuch a Conjuncture. Nay, I ima- 


gine the, Compariſon, or joint View of ancient 
and modern Times and Manners, will give us a 
more perfect Knowledge of human Affairs, than 
the View of either of them a- part. They will 
reflect Light one upon the other; the Diver- 
ſity that ſubſiſts between them, will ſuggeſt moſt 
diſtinctly the Cauſes of the Revolutions that hap- 
pened in each, and the Knowledge of the clearer 
Springs, which have influenced the Affairs of one 
Period, will help us to trace out the darker and 

more uncertain ones which govern the other. In 

comparing, for Inſtance, an ancient Republick, 
= ſuppoſe the Athenian, with the City of London, 
which is a Sort of Commonwealth by itſelf, we 
may diſcern many ſimilar Circumſtances in Trade, 
Government, Policy, Commerce with Foreigners, 
and Freedom of Intercourſe among the different 


Ranks of People and other Cuſtoms, which pro- 
duce 
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duce a pretty great Reſemblance of Manners in 
the Citizens of Athens and London. Thus, we 

can eaſily account for that inexhauſted Variety of 
Character, Love of Liberty, of Sports and Diver- 
fons, Delight in News and Politics, Cluſtering to- 
gether, Ingenuity, Wit, univerſal Smattering in 
Arts and Sciences, and Freedom of Speech, eſpe- 
cially in Matters of State, which ſeem to be pe- 
culiar to, and characteriſtical of both People. Yet, 
from ſome diſtinguiſhing Circumſtances in their 
Government, Trade, Religion and Policy, we can 
find conſiderable Differences reſulting, ſufficient to 
denominate them a very diſtinct People. Politicians, 
and Obſervers of human Nature might, from ſuch 
Compariſons of the Reſemblances or Differences 
of Manners, and the Cauſes of each, deduce 
many proper Reflections for their Information. 
By this Means they will learn to conduct public 
Affairs with more Addreſs, underſtand better the 
Hinges upon which they turn, be able to reform 
the old, or introduce new and beneficial Regula- 
tions, and know how to deal with Mankind in a 
more inſinuating and ſucceſsful Manner. I doubt 
not, but many Men may be found among us, who, 
by the Force of their own good ſenſe, and long 
Practice and Experience in Affairs, unaided by 
any Knowledge in Antiquity, are able to manage 
the moſt important Affairs, and, by the Dint of 
pure Merit, raiſe themſelves to the moſt ex- 
alted Stations: But I cannot help thinking, that 
theſe very Men, had they been as deeply verſed 


in ancient, as in modern Times and Manners, 


vould have far tranſcended themſelves, and roſe. 
1 | to 
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to Rupendous Heights of Capacity and Meri 5 
their reſpective Ways. 

Ir our Nobility and Gentry ſhine fo ends 
our higheſt Aſſemblies, by Virtue of their natural 
Parts, improved only in the common Courſe of 2 
lame Education, by a large Commerce with the 
World and Practice in Buſineſs, what Prodigies muſt 

they have appeared, had they formed themſelves 
upon the beſt Models of Antiquity, and enlarged 
their Minds by a more extenſive View of the Hiſtory 
of ancient Times and Manners. One Thing may 
be faid by the by, to the Honour of Antiquity, 
in Contradiſtinction, perhaps, to modern Times; 
that GOOD-SESNSE has the Aſcendant in 
the Works of the former, and LEARNING in 
thoſe of the latter: The „rt owe more to Ge- 
nius, and the Knowledge of Life; the Iaſt to Books, 
and the Force of Culture. The former Kind of 
Works may be compared to Plants ſet in natural 
Soils, and fuch as are proper for them which 
are vigorous and healthy, and have all the ge- 
nuine Height of Taſte; whereas Works of pure 
Learning are like thoſe forced up in hot Beds, 
which riſe faſt, but are ſickly, and taſte of the 
uncleanly Aſſiſtance to their Growth, and there- 
fore never give the true Reliſh and Delight. This, 
if true, ſhews, that it may be dangerous to follow 
any Model too cloſely, and not to give ſufficient 
Play to natural Genius; and, as a Confirmation of 
this, Conſtant tells us, that an Imitator of Iſocre- 


tes or Cicero would be accounted a mere De- 


claimer now-a-days. I admit, that ſome of (i- 


cerd's popular aa are Declamations ; but 
then 
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then we muſt remember, that they were addreſſed 
to a People ſomewhat rude, illiterate, and phleg- 
matic, whoſe Paſſions were to he raiſed, their 
Minds inflamed by all the Arts of popular pathe- 
tic Oratory : But we find him, for the moſt part, 
reaſoning in a different Strain in his Addreſſes to 
the Senate, and talking much like a Stateſman 
and Man of Buſineſs; and we all know, that the 
illuſtrious Geeek, whom he endeavoured to imi- 
tate and rival, though he ſpoke to a giddy tu- 
multuous Populace, a Populace indeed of a finer 
Strain of Senſe than ordinary, and praftiſed in 
Affairs; I fay, we are well aware, that he fill 
continues a Model of the chaſteſt, moſt nervous 
and expreſſive Eloquence, equally fit for the Bar 
or the Senate, —Accordingly, we ſee that thoſe 
Speakers among us, wha have formed themſelves 
upon ſuch Models, have ſhone, and till ſhine in 
our Senates, the moſt finiſhed Patterns of the ſub- 
meſt, and moſt powerful Eloquence. 

AND we need not look far back in the Hiſtory 
of our Times, to be convinced, that thoſe have 
been the moſt perfect Characters, the beſt formed 
for Action, as well as Contemplation, who have 
borrowed largely from Antiquity, and added the 
Knowledge of the Scholar, to the Accompliſh- 
ments of the Gentleman. Immediately a whole 
Train of Worthies crowd upon us ; the Bacons, 
the Raleighs, the Sidneys, the Herringtons, the 
Temples, the Cowpers, the Sommerſets, the Talbots, 
the Shaftsburys, Men that aroſe as the Glories 
of their own, and will continue Lights to all fu- 
tre Times. Theſe Men rifled the moſt precious 

| Stores 
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Stores of Antiquity, in order to furniſh ' them: 


ſelves with uſeful Facts, to illuſtrate, or confirm . 


their Obſervations; they ſurveyed human Na- 
ture in every Point of Light, looked through the 
different Genius's of ancient and modern Govern- 
ments, ſcanned the Manners and wide Conner- 
tions of Kingdoms and Nations, and, by tracing 
the ſeveral Periods and Revolutions of human 
Affairs, linked the Hiſtories of remoteft Times, 
and joined the Experience of the antient and 
modern World. Thoſe, who are formed for leſs 
diſtinguiſhed Spheres in Life, and whoſe For- 
tune and Buſineſs will ſcarce admit'of ſuch com- 
prehenſive Studies, may draw ſeveral uſeful Im- 
provements from a more moderate Acquaintance 
with Antiquity : Though they ſhould not have 
any Maſtery in the learned Languages, they may, 
in ſome meaſure, ſupply that Defe& by the beſt 
Tranſlations; and by means of theſe, they may 
form no mean Taſte, and improve themſelves 
with great Advantage for private or ſocial, and 
active Life. It is true, the Times are in many 
Circumſtances changed; War, and Trade, and 
Politics are, perhaps, upon a different Footing in 
ſeveral reſpects; but we find, notwithſtanding, 
that ſome of the beſt Captains in modern Times 
have thought a Xenophon, a Polibius, a Cafar, 
no "improper Companions to make a Campaign 
with them, nay, have confeſſed their Obligations 
to them in ſome very important Inftance, 
And whatever Difference there may be in the 


| Strain of modern Politics from antient, I cannot 


help thinking, that the Hiſtory of former Ages 
© 2m 
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will be, to every judicious Stateſman, an inex- 
hauſted Quarry, whence he may fetch the moſt 
uſeful Maxims for the Conduct of Affairs. Such 
Books, as the Letters of Cicero, or the Orations 
of Demuſtbenes, will ſerve as the richeſt Repoſi- 
tories of civil Prudence, give him a deep Infight 
into human Nature, and teach him, in a practical 
Way, the trueſt Art of addrefling to the different 
Tempers and Paſſions of Men. But, as to Af- 
fairs of Trade, I allow, that was ſcarce reduced 
to a Syſtem, or Art; and, as we have no Books 
left us on the Subject, we cannot expect, that 
the Antients ſhould be our Inſtructors how to 
keep out Books, or manage Stocks in Exchange= 
Alley, 

AFTER all, I believe, none of us will make 
any Diſpute of what Hero has, I think, aſſerted 
with ſo much Juſtice, that it is of much greater 
Importance to us, and to Society, to be qualified 
to act our Parts as Men, as reaſonable and political 
Creatures, than as Members of a particular Pro- 
feſſion or Employment. It is a Matter of higher, 
finitely higher Concern to us, to make a right 
Eſtimate of human Life, and aſcertain the juſt 
Value and Importance of thoſe Things, that are 
geuerafty eſteemed and ſought aſter in it, than to 
underſtand alli Languages and Sciences, ancient 
and modern, or the moſt expeditious Arts of 
amaſſing Wealth, or riſing to Honour. The fun- 
damental, the truly divine Art, as Hiero has 
ſhown, is to live; whatever Language, Diſci- 
pline, or Education teaches this moſt ſucceſsfully, 
s the beſt, and ought to be principally ſtudied and 
cultivated : 
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cultivated : If any Schools or Colleges profeſs to 
teach any ſecondary Arts, while they neglect this 


primary and moſt uſeful one, the greater Parade 


they make of Languages or Science, they are ſo 
much the more impoſing and pernicious; thoſe, 
on the other hand, are of higheſt Moment, and 


| ought to be fo particularly in the Opinion of all 


Parents, who wiſh to ſee their Children Bleſſings 
and Ornaments to Society; thoſe, I ſay, which 
teach every inferior Art and Accompliſhment, in 
| Subordination to the ONE THING NEED. 
FUL, and always with a principal View to it. 


* 
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remember we have ſtill an important Branch 
of Culture to conſider, which conſiſts in 
te rectifying thoſe vicious Habits, which Youth 


1 SUPPOSE, Gentlemen, ſaid Eugenio, you 


« have contracted, by Means of a bad Educa- 


tion, or a fatal Conjuncture of unlucky Acci- 
« dents.” This, I think, you called the SE- 
CONDARY, or SANATORY Part of Edu- 
cation, which comes in as ſubſidiary to the other. 
And indeed it ſeems to be very neceſſary to take 
it into Conſideration. For fall upon what Method 
you will, either of IN ST RU CTI ON, or EX- 
ERCISE, be it ever ſo rational, of directing the 
Paſſions, and forming the Manners of Youth, the 
various Riſques which Children run from Com- 
pany, ill Advice, or Example, and many other 
Accidents, while they neither are, nor can be 
under the Eye and Conduct of their Parents or 
Teachers; I fay, theſe will often be the Occaſions 
of debauching their Taſte and Morals, in ſpite of 
all the Skill uſed to make, or keep them virtuous. 
And ſome Diſpoſitions, doubtleſs, are very unto- 
ward, even antecedent to Culture, and before 
they come into the Hands of Maſters —To weed 
thoſe out, or, if that be im poſſible, to redreſs, 
and | give them a ſafe and innocent Turn, is a 

| Matter 
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Matter of no ſmall Difficulty, ang yet of the 


greateft Importance. 
Wuar Method then, Gentlemen, would: you 
adviſe to take, in order to awaken a lazy, and re- 


claim a vitious Diſpoſition ? How would you un- 


do bad Habits, or cute Diſorders, that have got 


faſt hold of the Conſtitution, and will not be 


baffled by any tranſient Application or Correction? 
How, for inſtance, would you open and dilate a 
ſelfiſh, contracted Turn of Mind? How tame the 
Haughty and Imperious, govern the Paſſionate, 
fix the Giddy, inſpirit the Timoroys, exalt the 
Effeminate, ſooth the Peeviſh and Sullen into 


Good-humour, and rectify the other Diſorders ' 


| which are incident to Youth ? Such Cures I take 

to be the Maſter-ſtrokes of Education, which 
require the bold and ſkilful Hand of an experienced 
Practitioner. Of theſe I would gladly hear you 
treat. 

How Eugenio bees to puzzle People with his 
Queſtions ! ſaid Hiero: In order to ſatisfy them, 
muſt we aſſume the Character of ſpiritual Doctors, 
and give Recipes for mental Diſorders? What 
Kind of Phyſic can we preſcribe in moral Caſes, 
or what Practice can we be ſuppoſed to have had 

in the Art, which may entitle us to undertake 

in ſo delicate a Profeſſion? I believe we may, 
with full as much Juſtice, apply here, what an 
old Maſter in the other Way uſed to ſay; That 
e the Art is long, Experience doubtful, and Judg- 
ment difficult :” Therefore I would remit our 
Friends to thoſe profeſſed Maſters in this medical 
Way, who have given us many wholeſome Pre- 
77 
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{criptions for the Cure of thoſe conſtitutional 
Ailments. Many are the Doctors, Philoſophers 
and Divines, Angelic, Seraphic, and Caſuiſtic, who 
have laboured in this Art, and left us long and 
laborious Syſtems of ſpiritual Medicines, in which 
the Diſorders of human Minds, with their re- 
ſpective Methods of Cure, are ſtated and ranged in 
Order. Let our Friend peruſe theſe, and he will 
hardly meet with any Caſe ſo anomalous and ex- 
traordinary, but he will find it there, with its 
Recipe annexed to it, the Number of the Ingre- 
dients ſpecified, the Doſe, and Manner of taking 
it, fairly aſſigned. But might it not argue more 
Preſumption than Wiſdom in Us, to undertake 
the Taſk, after ſo many able Heads have deduced 
the Principles of the Art, and eſtabliſhed the 
Forms of Practice? | 
I Do not defire, replied Eugenio, a complete 
Syſtem of this healing Art, which would, per- 
haps, be too arduous an Enterprize for Students 
only, or any fingle Man to undertake, and would, 
after all, be only a Collection of Preſcriptions 
given by different Practitioners: But I ſhould bo 
glad to hear a few of the eaſieſt and moſt general 
Rules of Practice in ordinary Caſes. | 
Fox my part, replied Hiero, I do not pretend 
to judge, either what the moſt ordinary Caſes are, 
or which are the Methods of Cure beſt adapted 
to them. Only among the Ancients, the Stoicę 
ſeem to have been the moſt avowed Maſters of 
the healing Art, and to have left us the greateſt 
Number of Receipts for the moſt noted Diſorders 
incident to the Mind, The Regimen; indeed, 
Vorl., Ih, ey © which 
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which they preſcribed, was ſomewhat ſevere, 
and their Operations were chiefly in the Way of 
Amputation. But they went thoroughly to work; 
and could their Rules have been put in Practice, 
they muſt have plucked up the Diſeaſe by the 
Roots ; for, according to them, our Diſtempers 
aroſe from our Paſſions, moſt of which they 

accounted violent and unnatural Perturbations, 
that ſhook the whole Frame, and diſturbed the 
free Exerciſe of Reaſon, or the governing Powers, 
They did not, as ſome ſuppoſe, exclude or deny 
the cool Deſires and Affections of our Nature, 
Friendſhip, a rational Love of one's Family, City, 
Country, and the like ; nor did they pretend to 
convert their good Man into an unfeeling Statue; 
| but all thoſe Motions and Feelings of our Minds - 
which take the Start of Reaſon, or are accom- 
panied with Commotion in the animal Syſtem, | 
as the Paſſions are, they ſeemed: to think vicious, 1 
and incompatible with the Character of their MW *” 
wiſe Man; therefore root out the Paſſions, faid T 
they, and the Diſeaſes muſt follow of courſe, 
Anger was unbecoming their wiſe Man ; Sorrow 
was womaniſh ; Pity rendered his Happinefs pre- 
carious; Fear was mean-ſpirited and daſtardly; 
expel them therefore, and all of the like ſort, and 
all will be well within. If this Expedient failed, 
there was another behind. They faid, there was 
nothing good or ill in any external Event, which 
could befal a Man—that neither the Acquiſition 
or Loſs of any thing, but what is ſtrictly our 
own, dig. our Virtue, deſerves to be called either 
Gain or Loſs—That the Good or bu of thoſe 
Thing 


ſition 
7 our 
either 
thoſe 
hing 
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Things depended entirely on our Opinion, or 
Prepoſſeſſion concerning them. Therefore remove 
the Opinion, and the Paſſion founded upon it, 
will withdraw of courſe. Thus Pain, Diſgrace, 
Poverty, Servitude, the Loſs of Friends, &c. were 
no Ills; and conſequently the wiſe Man neither 
dreaded them, nor ſuffered by them: Beſides, let 
them be what they would, they were linked with 
the fatal Chain of Things, and neceſſary for the 
Good of the whole; therefore, ſhould thoſe Ac- 
cidents, in Spite of all his Philoſophy, appear 
little Inconveniencies, yet who 'could chuſe but 
ſubmit to a private, and therefore petty Diſad= 
vantage, for the Sake of ſuch an extenſive Good, 


as the Order and Harmony of the univerſal Syſ- 


tem? 
ANorhER Sect of Philoſophers preſcribed after 

a different Manner: They ſtuck to common Frel. 
ings, and called every Thing by its vulgar Name: 
They allowed Pain to be an Evil, and Pleaſure 
a Good ; Wealth, Power, Health, and the like, 
they thought good and defirable Things, and the 
Want of them real Evils. They were not for 
extinguiſhing, but moderating our Paſſions; all 
the Diſtemper lay, as they thought, in the Ex- 
ceſs or Defe& of theſe; therefore their Recipe, 
or rather Specific, for the Cure of all Diſeaſes, 
was, to guard againſt all Extremes, and to ob- 
ſerve the due Mean, which lay at an equal Diſ- 
tance from thoſe on either Side *. Accordingly 
„ Aa 2 | 1 


vi. Arift. Ethic. ad Nicomachs. 
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they accurately ſtated the Boundaries, and de- 
fined the Extremes, that we might paſs ſecure be- 
tween thoſe dangerous Rocks. Thus Fortitude, 
the golden Mean, has on the one Side Cowardice 
on the other Fool-hardineſs ; ; Liberality has Pro. 
Jufion and Parſimony for its Extremes, and ſo of 
the reſt. Avoid ſplitting on thoke Rocks, and 
follow Nature, which leads to the juſt Mean, 
and your Conſtitution will purge off all vicious 


Humours, and become ferene and happy ; only i 
remember, if Nature lean too ſtrongly to one of r 
the Extremes, to bend it as much. as poſſible the t 
contrary Way, and inure it to ſuitable Exerciſes 0 
till an Habit be formed. | t: 


ANOTHER Tribe of Philoſophers talk in a more 1 
particular and refined Strain: They give us a 
threefold Diviſion of the Soul, viz. the rational 
Part, the :raſcible, and the appetitive, or concu- 
Ziſcible. All Diſeaſes, they tell us, ariſe from 
the Diſcord or Diſagreement of theſe Parts 
among themſelves, or from the Excefs and Diſ- 
Proportion of any Part above, or beſide the 
Meaſure it ought to hold, with Regard to the 
reſt; n, they preſeribe Harmony, or the 
Concord of the ſeveral Parts with each other, and 

| the fit Adjuſtmeut of each to the whole, as the 
| | true Method, of Cure: Still more particularly, 
1 they reduce all mental Diſorders to theſe two 
Claſſes ; fr/}, thoſe of downright Wickedneſs or 
Depravity ; ſecondly, thoſe of Ignorance *, The 


| former reſemble formed Diſeaſes in the Body, 
| 6 Which 


*Vid. Plat, Sophiſt. Polit, & Tin. 
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which threaten its Deſtruction ; the latter they. 
compare to ſuch Things as render it leſs beauti- 
ful and ſhapely, as exceſſive Corpulence, Clumſi- 

neſs, and the like. The laſt are cured by Exer- 
ciſe, and the gymnaſtic Art, and the firſt by Me- 
dicine, In like Manner, of the Diſeaſes of the 


Mind : Thoſe which belong to the . former Claſs, 


as Injuſtice, Cowardice, Cruelty, are cured by 
Puniſhment or Correction, the diſtributive Part of 
Juſtice ; and thoſe of the. latter, by Inſtruclion 
and Philofophy, that true Mujfic, which at once 
perſuades the Mind, and harmonizes it . Some- 
times they talk of purging the Soul of wrong 
Opinions by Admonition, Reproof, and Confu- 
tation; and of vicicus Paſſions, by ſubduing the 
ſenſitive Part; allowing the preſiding or rational 
Power to direct, and furniſhing proper Exerciſe and 
Nouriſhment to each Faculty, by. which the Mind 
will be a in Condition to caſt off every noxious 


Mixture. This Philoſophy was much converſant 


with Beauty and Eloquence of every Kind, and 
therefore tended rather to nouriſh, than to quaſh 
the natural Enthufiaſm of the Mind ; and, of 
courſe, to fill it with high and florid Defires, 
which are no Friends to that internal Harmony 
and Freedom, that are the Health of the ' Sou!, 
and conſtitute the very Being of Virtue, 

A LEss refined Sect of Philoſophers took a: 
ſhorter Method of attaining their Point: They 
reckoned it the moſt effectual Way of allaying 

a violent or craving Paſſion, to indulge it, and 

Az3:. there= 


Vid. Tim. Lucr. | 
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therefore, inſtead of Abſtinence, Reſtraint, and 


the other mortifying Rules, preſcribed by the 


Budge- Doctors of the STo1c Fur, they recom- 
mend the Gratification of every Paſſion, that 
happens to be uppermaſt ; above all, an acute 
Senſe and high reliſh of every ſenſual Pleaſure; 

ſtill however in a Conſiſtency with that Indolence 
of Body, and Tranquillity of Mind, in which they 
placed the ſupreme Felicity of Man *, In order 
to obtain this indolent Serenity, they propoſed in- 
deed to baniſh all Fears, eſpecially of the religious 
Kind, all exceſſive Paſſions, and particularly thoſe 
that would draw us too much ont of ourſelves, 
and intereſt us in romantic Views and Concerns 
about the good of others. 

Our modern Doctors have, according to thei 
different Tempers, Studies, or Intereſts, followed 
the Practice of one ar other of thoſe Sed, 
Thoſe of a ſevere and ſteady Caſt, and who are 
chiefly ſtruck with the awful and ſublime in Life, 
have entertained high Notions of the Diſintereſt- 
edneſs and Divinity of human Virtue, and talked 
much of heroic Zeal, heroic Indignation, a noble 
Concern for the Rights and Liberties of their 
Country and Mankind, and a certain Apathy and 
Extinction of the private and perſonal Paſſions, 
or an Independence of Mind on the Events of Life, 
as the principal Ingredients of a virtuous Character, 
and the only Means of purſe Health, and a phi- 
loſophic Calm. 

OTurRs of a ſofter Turn, and more con- 
verſant with the World, or perhaps more en- 
| gaged 

# Vid. Cicer, de Finibus Lib. 10 & paſſim. 
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gaged in Action, have thought an Independency 
of Fortune, with a moderate uſe of its Goods, and 
ſteering the Paſſions within the Extremes, ad as 
near the Mean or Standard of Nature as poſſible, 
the moſt probable Receipt for Health of Mind, and 
the contented Enjoyment of ourſelves. | 

AGAIN, your Men of a fine Imagination, and 
who live at a Diſtance from the buſy Scene, being 
caught with the Beauties of Nature, the Charms 
of Converſation, Friendſhip, and the amiable De- 
cencies of privateLife, recommend Contemplation, 
joined with Company, the diſcreet Purſuit of Beauty 
in its ſeveral Subjects, and an even and harmoni- 
ous Tenour of Affection, eſpecially of the ſocial 
kind, as the likelieſt Means to chaſe away the 
Diſorders of the Mind, and reſtore inward Com- 
poſure, 

Your Gentlemen of Pleaſure profeſs to follow 
their indolent Maſter's Steps,. and according to 


their ſeveral Taſtes and Circumſtances, _ purſue 


Pleaſure through its various Windings, and be the 
Ways ever ſo different, all of them hope to reach 
the Place of her Abode at length, and to obtain 
the Cure of their Paſſions, by a full ann 
of them. | 

SOME of a melancholy and abſtracted Turn, 
or who have met with Diſappointments in Life, 
have thought an entire Sequeſtration from Society; 
and Contemplation, joined with Faſting, and 
other pious Severities, the only infallible Receipt 
for ſpiritual Maladies, and therefore have quitted 
the World, in order to eſcape the Corruptions. ; 
of it, 


Aa 4 | OTHERs, 
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OrRRERõ, of a no leſs abſtracted, but more ſober 
and devout Caſt, have had recourſe to the Ex- 
erciſes of Devotion, as the true Medicine of the 
Soul; and though they have not retired from 
the World into Cells and Deſarts, have renounced 
its Pleaſures, and practiſed every Method of Self. 
Denial and Mortification, to attain that Diſengage. 
ment from the World, and Purity of Heart and 
Manners in which they place the Sum and Sub. 
ſtance of Virtue, 

THis, as far as I can EY 1s a ſhort, 
but I confeſs an imperfect Sketch of the Method 
of Practice that has been moſt in Vogue in differ. 
ent Ages of the World, which I do not pretend 
to add to, or improve, but leave Eugenio and you, 
Gentlemen, to make the beſt Uſe of you can, 
Only I believe, after this Theory of the Art, a 
great deal muſt be left to the Prudence of the 
Patients, or their Phyſicians, to ſelect the proper 
Remedies, and apply them in the beſt Manner to 
their reſpective Caſes, And how this is to be 
managed, I leave to your Conſideration, I am 
afraid, ſaid Eugenio, that the Account which 
Hero has been ſo good as to give us of the Soc, 
Peripatetic, Platonic, and other Syſtems of ancient 
or modern Philoſophers, cannot properly be called 
their Method of curing the Diſorders of the 
Mind. Their ſeveral Syſtems of Philoſophy, 
ſeem rather deſigned to ſhew us what is the ſound 


and healthful ſtate of the Mind, and what is to 


be accounted Diſeaſe and Diſorder, than how one 
is to be preſerved, or the other cured, 
1 Ne Tur 
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Tur uſual Deſignation, replied Hiero, which 
the Ancients gave Philoſophy, was the MED I- 
CINE of the Mind, Their different Schemes were 
ſo many Noſtrum's or Receipts for attaining to, or 
preſerving, that found or perfe& State, in which 
they thought their chief good conſiſted ; and in 
the Body of their Philoſophy you have always 
engroſſed particular Maxims or Rules for that Pur- 
poſe, ſuch as thoſe I mentioned under the re- 
ſpective Syſtems, Some of them indeed, as the 
Epicureans, were little ſolicitous about Preſcrip- 
tions or exact Rules; yet they thought the Ex- 
pulſion of Superſtition, of religious Panics, and 


other Methods of Controul, neceflary to intro- 


duce.that calm indolent State, which they prin- 
cipally ſought. Hear the Opinion of a great 
Philoſopher concerning the Light in which Phi- 
loſophy appeared to its Admirers; Cultura autem 
animi Philoſophia eft : ; bec extrabit vitia radicitits, 
& preparat animos ad ſatus acct prendes ; 3 eaque 
mandat his, &, ut ita dicam, ſerit, que adulta 
fructus uberrimos ferant. Cic. Tuſc. Diſp. Lib. 2. 

Wr are obliged to Hiero, ſubjoined Conſtant, 
for the Detail he has given us of the ſeveral Me- 
thods of Practice which have been followed by 
our ſpiritual Doctors, Ancient, and Modern. I 
wiſh thoſe ingenious Practitioner he has mention- 
ed, had given us an exact and faithful Regiſter, 
of the ſeveral moral Diſorders which are incident 
to Mankind, their various Species, Cauſes, Symp- 
toms, and Revolutions; from which we might 
more eaſily have deduced a juſt Theory of this 


medical Art, and a ſound method of Practice. 


Some 
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Some of them have indeed leſt us beautiful, but 


general Declamations, on the Nature and Effects 


of certain Vices, and given ſubtile Definitions, 
and minute Diviſions of the Paſſions: But to aſ- 
| Certain the eſſential Characters and diſtinct Species 

of the leading Paſſions; to trace thoſe up to their 


reſpective Sources, in the Conſtitution, Exerciſes, 


Studies, Fortunes, Education, Opinions, Friend- 


ſhips, and other Circumſtances of the Patients; 


to inveſtigate what Changes or Criſes they undergo; 
how they are interwoven one with the other ; and 


what is their mutual influence upon each othes; q 


and in Conſequence of this, and an accurate De- 
tail of the Symptoms, to judge of the Intentions 
of Nature as to the Cure; I ſay this Method has 
been but little followed. | 

Vr ſuch a Pathology muſt ſerve as a Baſis, 
on which to erect the whole Superſtructure of our 
moral Medicine, if we wiſh to ſee it reduced to a 
regular and complete Art. And this is a Deſide- 
ratum, Which ſtill remains to be ſupplied by ſome 
able Connoiffieur in human Nature, who, to a 
comprehenſive Genins muſt join a large Obſer- 
vation and Experience of the I" and Character 
of Men. 

Tur fame Blander is often committed with 
Regard to this inward and more ſubtile Practice, 
by its avowed Profeſſors, which we fee ignorant 
Practitioners of Medicine fall into, in treating the 


outward Conſtitution of their Patients. If they 


are entruſted with the Cure of a particular Diſ- 
order, which has ſeized the Eye, ſuppoſe, the 


Head, or any other Part, but has ariſen perhaps 
| from 
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from a bad Habit or State of the whole Body, 


what is their Method? Like truly quackiſh fymp- 
tomatical Doctors, they adminiſter ſome trifling 
Medicines, or preſcribe ſome Lenitives to repreſs 
and palliate, but not to extirpate the Diſtemper: 
The Conſequence is, that they retard its Progreſs, 
and prevent it from coming ſo ſoon to an Head; 

or, inſtead of removing the morbific Matter, 


force even the founder Parts to ſupply Nouriſh- . 


ment to the Diſeaſe, or, perhaps, make a Revul- 
ſion of the Humours to another more dangerous 
Part; and thus they only ſhift the Diſeaſe, to 
the imminent Hazard of the Patient's Life; 
whereas a Maſter of Medicine would have tried, 
firſt to purify the whole Maſs of Blood, and, by 
diſcharging the peccant Humours, as well as by 
preſcribing a proper Courſe of Regimen, to in- 
troduce a found Habit of Body : Thus, would 
he firſt ſtarve the Diſeaſe, and, by adding ſome 
light Application, entirely remove it. 
OuR moral Empiries have gone to work in 
much the ſame Manner with the inward Conſti- 
tution ; they have loaded the Art with Heaps of 
Rules and Preſcriptions for the Cure of this or 
the other particular Diſeaſes and Paſſions, with- 
out aſcertaining its Nature and Symptoms, or at- 
tempting to remove that bad Habit of Mind, 
which gives Fuel and Strength to the Diſeaſe. 
Thus, we find them preſcribing for the Cure of 
Anger, Melancholy, Ambition, Love, and the like, 
but in ſo general and undiſtinguiſhed a Manner, 
and with ſo little Regard to the Conſtitution and 
Fats of the Patient, _ no wonder their Receipts 
| prove 


4 
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prove ſo often unſucceſsful ; they do not = 
Into the Cauſes of the Diſorder, nor the Kind of 
it, nor even think of rectifying the Temper and 


Habit of their Patients, upon which the Force of 
the Diſeaſe almoſt ſolely depends; at leaſt, more 


than upen the external Accidents and Circum- 
ſtances that occaſioned the particular Fit of it; and 
therefore it muſt baffle the utmoſt Efforts of an 
Art, which is ſo vague and uncertain : Beſides, 
what do thoſe Preſcriptions ſignify, which they 
ofter for our Aſſiſtance? They tell us, we muſt 
govern and ſubdue our Paſſions, or, perhaps ſup- 
preſs them: We muſt reſtrain our Anger from 
breaking out into Acts, moderate our Ambition, 

by foregoing the Purſuit of Power, cruſh Love in 
the Bud, aſſuage Melancholy, by diverting gloomy 
Thoughts, and check all Exceſſes of Joy and Sor- 
row, Fear and Hope, and fo on. All this is only 


like lopping off a few ſuperfluous Shoots from 


luxuriant Trees, the doing which will advance, 
rather than retard their Growth ; or like throwing 
a little Water upon a ſtrong Fi ire, which will 
make it break forth again with freſh Violence; 
we muſt therefore ſee, if we can reach to the very 
Root of the Diſeaſe, and find what thoſe original 
and radical Paſſions are, which ſupply Nouriſh- 
ment to the reſt, and whence theſe derive their 
principal Strength and Energy. 

WHAT then are theſe? If we look into the 
Lives of the Generality, we ſhall ſoon find, that 
the Paſſions which actuate them, for the moſt Part, 
are, the Love of Wealth, of Power, of Pleaſure, 


of * or of Fame, or perhaps of Virtue ; = 
doubt 
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doubt not likewiſe, but many are governed by 
Caprice, or Mbim; but, as we have got no Name 
for ſuch a Paſſion, and can reduce it to no Rules, 
we need not conſider it here: Sometimes one of 
them governs, ſometimes another; and, doubt- 
leſs, they often interfere with each other in the 
fame Perſon ; but which-ever of them has moſt 
the Aſcendant over the reſt, that denominates the 
Character, and gives a Colour to the Manners. 
From theſe Paſſions then, as the main Stems, 
ſhoot off thoſe ſubordinate, or ſecond-rate Impulſes 
of Envy, Fealouſy, Anger, Revenge, Pride, Hatred, 
Suſpicion, Diſguſt, and the like, which do all 
ariſe from the Oppoſition, Diſappointments, and 
various Accidents one meets with in the Purſuit 
or Poſſeſſion of the Object of the primary Paſ- 
ton. | =” 

Tux Rx are other Affections, which ſeem to be 
only different Modifications, or Appearances of 
the ſame origina! Paſſions, ſuch as Foy, Sorrow, 
Hope and Fear. Thefe ſpring originally from. 
Deſire or Averſion, Love or Hatred, and ariſe im- 
mediately from the different Situation or Poſitions 
of the Object deſired, or ſhunned, as it is preſent 
or abſent, nearer or farther off. | 

From this it muſt appear to be a vain Attempt, 
to undertake the Cure of the Diſorders ariſing 
from thoſe ſecondary, or ſubordinate Paſons, till 
the primary ones are rectified, or to reduce the 
Exceſſes of Foy or Sorrow, Hope or Fear, while 
we paſſionately admire or deſpiſe, love or hate 
the Objects, whoſe Preſence or Abſence gives 
Birth to ſuch Emotions. Thus, the Man, who 

| 0 | - eagerly 
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eagerly courts Power or Pleaſure, muſt be angry 
at thoſe, who oppoſe or marr his Purſuit, 
and feel a thouſand Diſquietudes and Turults, 
while he is uncertain about the Attainment, or 
inſecure in the Poſſeſſion of his fancied Happi- 
nefs; and, ſhould one attempt to ſoften his Re- 
ſentments, or calm the Tumults of his Mind, 
while he rages with all the Frenzy of Ambition, 
or Luſt, it would be like preaching to the Winds 
and Waves; but let either of thoſe Fevers be 
cured, and all the Symptoms, all the Agitation 
and Ravings of Paſſion, which arife from thence, 
will ſubſide of courſe, and the Mind recover its 
natural Calm. | 
AND therefore, the true Method of Pradiice 
is, to begin with thoſe radical and original Per- 
turbations, which overturn the Balance of the 
Affections, and, by over-charging one Part, draw 
from the reſt, and conſequently waſte and ruin 
the whole Fabric. Since we know then at what 
Parts we are to level the principal Efforts of our 
healing Art, the next Point is to know, in what 
Manner we are to treat them. Paſſions are ſtub- 
born Things, and not eaſily combated; they are 
apt, not only to elude, but to recoil againſt direct 
Attacks; ſo that it is not by any ſudden Effort 
of Reaſon, or mighty Reſolution, as with a ma- 
gical Rod, that we can expect to diſſolve the 
Spell, and bid our Paſſions be calm: I believe it 
is better to proceed by Stratagem, than by main 
Force, and to go to the Fountain-head of the Evil, 
our wrong Taſte of Life and Happineſs, or our 
miſtaken NO of Good and Evil; for if our 
Paſſions 
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| Paſſions govern us, it is as true, that theſe are 


roverned in their Turn by our practical Opinions, 


as I called them on another Occaſion, or that odd 
Combination of Ideas we have been accuſtomed 


to blend together, i in our general Notion of Hap- 
pineſs, from whatever Cauſes this Union may 
have proceeded: Let theſe, therefore, be artfully 
unravelled, and the original governing Reliſh of 
what is right and good, be purified, and that 
which is peccant and exceſſive in the Paſſions, 
will be worked off, and the Conſtitution refine 
and ſettle into a juſt Temperament. This, how- 
ever, is a Work of Time, and, I doubt, will re- 
quire a diſcreet Regimen, and many ſmart Ap- 
plications, before it can be accompliſhed. | 
Ir muſt be acknowledged, faid Eugenio, that 
Philoſophers make a mighty Stir about the Go- 
vernment of our Paſſions; nor are they ſparing _ 
of muſty Rules, for rectifying the Diſorders of 
the Mind : But I doubt theſe often prove little 


Terms, the admirable . of their No. 
trums, or the yet more admirable Qualities of their 
Inventors; at leaſt, we find few living Examples 
produced, or willing to ſtand forth, as Vouchers 
of the Benefit they have received from the Pre- 
ſeriptions of the Doctors of either Sort. Men, 
indeed, who are in good Health and Spirits, and 
in the Sun-ſhine of good Fortune, may find agree- 
able Entertainment for a while, in peruſing the 
Bills of your ſpiritual Empirics, which are in- 
e 
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geniouſty penned, and poſſibly may be caught 
with the Subtility of Wit and Oftentation of 
Learning, with which they put off their gilded 
Wares upon their humble Admirers ; but let the 
fame Men fall into a Fit of Sickneſs or ill Hu- 
mour, or meet with ſome croſs Accident in the 
Way of - Bufineſs or Pleaſure, and with what 
Contempt do they throw aſide thoſe elaborate Re- 
ceipts, as inſipid Lectures, or, at beſt, ſplendid 
Bawbles, fit only to amuſe Children or Fools? 


They chuſe ſomething more ſolid and ſubſtantial, 


to diſperſe the incroaching Gloom, or throw 
themſelves into Company and Diverſions, as ſurer 


| Recipes for relieving the preſent Diſtrefs. Should 


ſome inviting Offer court them from the Side of 
Pleaſure or Intereſt, not quite conſiſtent, we will 
ſuppoſe, ' with the Rules of Honour or Duty, 


what Regrad is then paid to the moral Preſcrip- 


tions of thoſe Inſpectors of our higher Conffitution ? 
Why, thoſe very Gentlemen, who were former- 


ly ſo charmed with the philoſophical Deſcants 
and ſolemn Precepts of thoſe Maſters of Wiſdom, 


now condemn them as the rigid Pictates of ſour 
Pedants, who are Strangers to the World, and 
Enemies to true Pleaſure: I find, therefore, it 
is one Thing to admire the Ingenuity, but quite 


_ another, to be convinced of the Efficacy of a 


philoſophical Preſcription , and to be perſuaded to 


uſe it, in cafe of Need.—Befides, thoſe who are 
immerſed in Buſineſs or Pleaſure, have always 


two inſuperable Objections at hand, able to batite 
the utmoſt Efforts of your moralizing Medicine. 


ee is, that as PLEASURE is the grand 
Scope 


„ P ER ES 
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* Scope of Life, there isno diſputing the Taſtes of 


« jt, and they think it ridiculous to appeal from 
« the Experience of Men like themſelves, who 
« have frequented every Purlieu of it, and tried 
« jt in every Form, to the Taſte of a few 
* bookiſh Dreamers, who prefer a dull contem- 
« plative Repoſe, to the agreeable Agitations of 
« Pleaſure, and a ſour Auſterity, which they call 


« Virtue, to a complaiſant Freedom of Manners, ' 


« unawed by any other Rules, but thoſe of In- 
« tereſ and Faſhion.” The other Obſtacle to 
the Authority of thoſe ſtarched Gentlemen, and 
their muſty Rules, is, the Neceſſity of the Times, 
and Exigencies of Afairs, whether real or pre- 
© tended ;” which thoſe Men, hackneycd in the 
Ways of the World, never fail to alledge, in Juſ- 
tifcation of Habits and Actions of the moſt un- 
favourable, and even immoral Appearances, 

LIT Conſtant, therefore, talk what he pleaſes 
of regulating the Taſte, by the juſteſt Standard ; 
of correcting our Opinions of Good and Evil, and 
reducing the Conſtitution to an equal Tempera- 
ment, by diſpelling thoſe noxious Humours ; how 
ingenious ſoever this Theory may ſeem, I foreſee 


a thouſand Difficulties in the Practice. Men will 


never quit their Paſſions, out of Complaiſance to 
our Rules, or admit that we have any Right to 


falbion their Taſte according to the Model of 


ours: What is to be done then? Are mental Diſ- 
orders to be given up as incurable, and the Art 
to be condemned, becauſe of the Wilfulneſs and 
blind Obſtinacy of the Patients? Not ſo neither ; 
ll lies, in my Opinion, in the Addreſs of the 

Vor. II, B b Practitioner. 
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Practitioner, and his artfully accommodating his 
Cures to the Temper and Circumſtances of the Pa- 
| tient. 

WERE I to preſcribe in Form, either by Way 
ol Antidote, or Cure of moral Diſeaſes incident 
to Youth, I ſhould recommend, te employing 
« or amuſing their Minds continually with ſome 
e junocent and uſeful Exerciſe or Diverſion,” 
This will prevent that Roguery, Petulance, Untc- 
wardlineſs, and an infinite Train of vicious Ha- 
bits, which are the natural Brood of Idleneſs, and 
cure thoſe inherent Weakneſſes, as. well as adven- 
titious Diſorders, that are apt to feize the ſuſcep- 
tible Conſtitution. There are particularly certain 
delicate and faſhionable Diſeaſes, which People 
of a plethoric Habit, and pregnant Imagination 
are very apt to complain of, the Hyp, Spleen, 
and various other Species of ill Humour, which 
are beſt cured in this Way. For thoſe active Spi- 
rits that are fettered, and keen Paſſions which are 
fed by Indolence, geen to a working Fancy, for 
Want of proper Play in their natural Channel, 
prey upon themſelves and the Conſtitution ; but 
let them have Work enough abroad, and they 
will quicken the Motions, without impairing the 
Strength of the Machine; the acrimonious Hu- 
mours will work themſelves off by inſenſible De- 
grees, and the Patient wonders, at length, from 
whence his Complaint aroſe. 

WITH Regard to ſome of thoſe Diſeaſe 
which Eugenio has hinted at, ſaid Conſtant, ot 
thoſe of a like Nature, which are frequent) 
| e mental, and are therefore generally af- 
cribed 
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8 ctibed to the Exorbitance of ſome Paſſion, I am 
1 apt to believe, that they have their Root in the 

Body, and ſhould be traced to ſome Diſorder in 
the animal Oeconomy, or the Syſtem of the ani- 
at mal Spirits. So complicated, and withal ſo de- 
's WW licate, is this Syſtem, and ſo intimate the Union 
ne Wl and Sympathy between the Body and its divine 
Partner, that the Harmony of its Motions is eaſily 
- Wl diſturbed, and the leaſt Diſorder in the Frame of 
la- the animal Spirits, thoſe ſubtile Miniſters of 
Thought and Paſſion, ſoon imparts its Influence 
en- to the Mind, and unſettles the whole Train of 
ep: its Reaſoning and Action. The IMAGINA- 
al ION, by ſome ſecret, but quick and powerful 


ple Sympathy, is firſt affected; ſtrange Scenes and 
uon f fantaſtic F orms of Things ariſe, it knows not 
den, whence ; Darkneſs covers the Face of Nature, or 
ich I Horror worſe than Darkneſs; Company is nau- 
Spi. ſous and burthenſome; nor does ſolitude relieve 
e the Burthen ; ſilence itſelf increaſes the Horror 
, for Hof the ſcene. What uſed to give Delight diſ- 

nnel, appears, or elſe puts on ſome new and ſhocking 
but M rorm to alarm and frighten; the FANCY. 
they broods over every real Ill and Misfortune, or 
g the Nuggeſts ! imaginary ones; the Paſſions, eſpecially 
Hu- Whoſe of the quickeſt Senſe, and to which the 
> = Mind, from Conſtitution or Habit, is moſt ſub- 

0 


ect, ſoon take the Alarm, in conſequence of the 
hear Connection they have with that buſy and 


iſeaſe ver. teeming Power; Fear, Jealouſy, Sorrow, 


nt, 7 ullenneſs, and Deſpair, all Paſſions of the dark- 
2 { Hue, reign in their turn, and follow each other 
* quick Succeſſion; in ſhort, the Brain ſeems to 
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be touched, and the whole Frame of the Mind 
looſened. While your Patient is in ſuch a Con- 
dition it is certainly in vain to preach Philoſo- 
phy to him, or to talk of moral Preſcriptions ; 1 
do not know whether he will be induced to try 
even Eugenio's Receipt of Exerciſe or Amuſe- 
ment, as he is in no Diſpoſition to reliſh either, 
All you can ſay, to leſſen his Fears, or compoſe 
his Paſſions, often ſerve but to increaſe the one, 
and fret the other, or to convince the Patient, 
that his Diſorder is incurable. Now this and 
many ſuch Diſeaſes belong to the Phyſicians Pro- 
vince ; thoſe finer Organs of Senſe and Paſſion, 
which compoſe the inward Structure and Habit of 
the Body, muſt be ſet right; the Nerves which 
have been ſtrained by too violent Action, or re- 
laxed by Indolence, muſt be new regulated ; the 
| Phyſician muſt remove Obſtructions, ſtrengthen 
the weak, and comfort the oppreſſed Parts, and 
fortify the Blood and Spirits, and diſtribute them 
more equally ; and then Nature will perform its 
Functions with its uſual Regularity; the Ima 
gination will preſent Things in their natural Forms, 
and the Mind will recover its wonted Serenity, 
There are again certain bodily Diſtempers, which 
produce, or are generally accompanied with, pat- 
ticular Illneſſes of Mind; thus Agues, Farunditt, 
and others are attended with Indolence ; tht 
Gout with that, and yet with Peeviſhneſs and 
Ill-humour; the Vapours or Hyp, with Dejection 
Melancholy, and I know not how many mot 
His. In all theſe it is evident that the anim: 
Oeconomy muſt be ſet right in the firſt Plac 


all 
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and the Diſorders whi ch grow out of it will ceaſe 
of courſe. And indeed after all, I fear that moſt 
mental Diſeaſes are ſo connected with the Body, 
or at leaſt give riſe to ſuch a Ferment and Irregu- 
larity in the Blood and Spirits, as wonderfully 
ſtrengthens them, and renders them ſo habitual, 
or congenial, if I may fo ſpeak, to the outward 
Conſtitution, that they can ſcarce be totally cured 
without ſome Change in it, It will therefore, in 
many Caſes, require ſome Judgment and Art to 
diſtinguiſh accurately, which Diſorder has its 
Origin from the Body, and which has its Seat in 
the Mind ; becauſe, as either of theſe is the 
Caſe, it will require a very different Method of 
Practice ; and without that Knowledge you may 
teize and torment your Patient without doing him 
any Service. So that, upon the whole, I believe 
it will be beſt to let your practical Phyſici- 
ans preſcribe the Exerciſe, Diet, and Regimen 
they ſhall think moſt proper for ſuch Patients ; 
for the human Machine is ſo delicate, that, 1 
you grate long on a wrong String, you muſt pro- 
duce the moſt jarring Diſcords, or burſt ſome 
tender Chord, But I aſk Eugenio's Pardon for 
the Interruption, I beg he will now proceed. 

I RATHER thank Conſtant for his ſeaſonable 
Obſervation, reſumed Eugenio; I did not mean 
to exclude conſtitutional Diſorders from being the 
Cauſes, or aſſuming the Appearance, of many of 
our inward Ailments z and theſe, without doubt, 
are to be treated in a different Manner; but I 
cannot help thinking, that ſome Diſeaſes, both 
outward and inward, often proceed from the ſame 

B b 3 Cauſes, 
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Increaſe, but will not cure it. Therefore I ap- 


no Effect. Men of Buſineſs or Action, eſpecially 


Cauſes, and are beſt cured by removing theſe 
Cauſes. Thus, as too great Indolence, ſo immode- 


rate Study, or too intenſe Application of our | 
Thought, or our Paſſion to one Subject, may 
produce that Irregularity in the Spirits, and in 


notice of; and theſe again, by a reciprocal Influ- 

ence and Sympathy, may raiſe thoſe Riots in the 

Imagination, and that Ferment of Paſſion which MW I 
he deſcribed ; and therefore as I ſhould preſcribe a b 
Field of Exerciſe for the dull Habits of Indo- k 
lence, ſo I would recommend Relaxation, Di- ti 
verſions, agreeable Company, and the like Amuſe i - 


i 
the whole animal Oeconomy, which Conſtant took ] 
: 
t 


ments to thoſe who have ſtrained their Powers or n. 


Paſſions beyond the juſt Meaſure. To go to h 
work in a more folemn Way, or to load the Pa- gi 
tient, as Quacks do Z7heirs, with an heap of 
Preſcriptions, no leſs diſagreeable to their Con- 
ſtitutions than unſuitable to their Diſeaſe, may 


prove of the moſt ſimple Cures, and the giving 
Nature a little Eaſe, or agreeable Materials to ad 
upon, and ſhe will do more than half the Work 
herſelf, Thus I have ſeen Riding, and a little 
freſh Air, cure the Hyp, and other faſhionable 
Ailments, of which your fine People complain, 
when a Sermon, or a philoſophical Diſcourſe had 


thoſe who are engaged in honourable and uſeful 
Spheres of it, ſeldom complain of inward Ma- 
ladies: Whereas let a Stagnation in Buſineſs hap- 
pen to thoſe very Men, and you ſhall ſee them 


grow peeviſh, moroſe, and apt to fret at ever) 
Accident. 


ever 
ident. 
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Accident. I take it therefore to be the ſupreme 
Art of Life, © to employ the Mind innocently at 
« leaſt, but above all uſefully.” This will open 
infinite Sources of Pleaſure , and cure Illneſſes of 
every kind, much better than a thouſand moral 
Preſcriptions ; which often contract themſelves 
and give a ſour Taſte to the Patient, in paſſing 
through unſkilful Hands. But I reckon it pecu- 
liarly uſeful to practiſe this Maxim on Youth, 
both as an Antidote and Cure; which, as HIERO 
has applied it ſo fully in a former Converſa- 
tion, I need not enlarge on at preſent any farther *, 
—But I defire we may hear our Preſident's Opi- 
nion on this important Subject, who, I perceive, 
has hitherto continued filent, and- will doubtleſs, 
give us uſeful Lights in this healing Art. | 
WA Lights Eugenio may expect from me, 
ſaid Philander, J cannot ſay, but he will, I hope, 
excuſe me if I tell him that I do not think the 
healing Art much obliged to him, for ſuppoſing the 
authorized Practice of its ancient, as well as mo- 
dern Profeflors, only a ſolemn kind of Quackery, 
more fit to amuſe Men who are well and at 
leiſure, than to do any real Service to thoſe who 
are ill. Let me aſk him whether the Art, ſup- 
poſing it founded on Experience, and a juſt Know- 
ledge of the human Conſtitution, or that there is 
really an Art of curing Diſorders belonging to 
the Mind, as certainly as there is one peculiar to 
the Body, I fay I aſk him, whether the Art is 
accountable for the Blunders or the Roguery of 
its Practioners, or for its Succeſs. If the Advice 


be found; and the Phyſic good, but the Patient 


will 
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will not take it, we do not impute it to our other 
Phyſicians, if the Patient dies. Why then ſhould we 
acquit theſe, and blame our moral Practitioners, if 
their Preſcriptions fail of Succeſs, through the Ob- 
ſtinacy of therr Patients? Perhaps Eugenio will ſay, 
that this more refined Art is ſo far defective, as it 
does not remove this Obſtinacy and Refractorineſs 
of the Patients, and render them tractable and 
obedient; which it ought to do, as it profeſſes to 
heal internal Diſorders, of which this is not a 
»ſmall one. But I dare ſay neither this, nor any 
human Art whatever, pretends to work Miracles, | 
or to cure Patients whether they will or no. They | 
muſt even co-operate towards their own Cure, 
and honeſtly apply the Rules offered them, elle 
theſe muſt prove as inſufficient as a mere Paper- a 
| Receipt to expel an inveterate Diſtemper. - The 1 
Phyſicians of both kinds do little elſe but obſerve 
and aſſiſt Nature, She herſelf is the prime Phyſi- 
zan, and, by a ſtrong internal Energy and repeated 
Efforts of her own, endeavours to caſt off the mor- 
bid Matter, and perfect a Cure; towards which 
Diſeaſes themſelves operate by the inward Commo- 
tions they raiſe, and the Fermentations and other 
uncomfortable Accidents they produce, in conſe- 
quence of which they ſometimes occaſion violent 
Eruptions. Phyſicians following her Footſteps, di- 
rect her Operations, ſtrengthen thoſe that are 
weak, accelerate the ſlaw, reſtrain or diminiſh the 
exceſſive, and alter them different ways, as the MW du 
nature of the Diſeaſe, the Habit or Age of the 27. 
Patient, and other Circumſtances, require or in- ot! 
dicate. By thus aſſiſting her Operations, they re- tin 
move 
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move Obſtructions, reſtore the Tone and Balance 
of the Parts, promote the Freedom of the natu- 
ral Functions, and of courſe recover the Patient 
to his wonted Health and Vigour. _ 

Now, as Phyſicians generally divide Diſcaſes 
into two Sorts, the ACUTE and CHRONICAL, 
I do not know but thoſe of the Mind may be diſ- 
tributed into the ſame Claſſes, and poſſibly re- 
quire to be treated in a Manner ſomewhat ana-. 
logous. Thus, were one to indulge a Vein of 
Fancy in tracing remote Analogies, one might, 
perhaps, compare thoſe ſudden Emotions, or quick 
Impulſes of Paſſion and Deſire, which generally 
ariſe from briſk Impreſſions of preſent Objects 
made on the Mind or Imagination, and are almoſt 
always accompanied with violent Shocks in the ani- 
mal Syſtem ; I ſay one might compare theſe to the 
ACUTE Diſorders of the Body, which either 
quickly kill, or are ſoon brought to Digeſtion ; 
for, like them, they have their Fits, Growth, 
Criſis and Periods, according to certain immuta- 
ble Laws of Nature, as much as Fevers, and In- 
fammations of any kind, Such one may reckon 
Choler, violent Anger, ſudden Fear, unexpected 
and exceſſive Tranſports of Foy, or Sorrow, 
Sympathy, and all thoſe vehement and imme- 
diate Propenſities to Action, which quickly riſe 
and quickly fall. | | 

To the other Claſſis of Diſorder we may re- 
duce Melancholy, Envy, Ambition, Avarice, Va- 
nity, Anxiety, a Spirit of Revenge; and thoſe 
other Diſpoſitions of Mind, which are of a con- 
tinued Nature; which corrode it by flow Degrees, 
and 
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and are removed with more Difficulty than the 
former kind; in the ſame Manner as we ſee it 
happens in Conſumptiom, Palſies, the Gout, 
Gravel, and the like CHRONICAL Diſorders, 

As there ſeem to be ſome ſtriking and obvious 
Analogies between the Cauſes and Cures of both 
theſe kinds of Diſeaſes, whether Bodzly or Mental, 
though I will not anſwer for their hitting in 
every reſpect; and as one may ſerve to throw 
Light upon the other, I ſhall offer a few Hints to 
your more mature Reflections on a Subject which 
ſeldom falls under Conſideration. I do it ſo much 
the rather, becauſe the Operations of the Mind 
are ſubtile and complicated, and need frequent 
Alluſions to material Things to illuſtrate and give 
them more Preciſion and Compaſs. 

THE ACUTE Diſorders of the Body are 
generally aſcribed, by your Theoriſts in Medicine, 
to A certain Infection, or peculiar Conſtitution 
* of Air or Climate, or to ſome Impreſſion and 
« Accident from without, or to Errors in the 
« Non-naturals, which are unfavourable and per- 
* nmicious to the Animal Oeconomy in general, or 
t to that particular Conſtitution which is affected 
* by them.” When this happens, they tell us, 
that Nature (or, perhaps in ſounder Phraſe, the 
Great Archeus of the World) raiſes a Fever, or 
Inflammation of the Blood and Spirits, by Means 
of which, as her Engine, ſhe makes a ſtrong Ef- 

fort, and often ſucceeds in her Effort, to diſcharge 

the Morbific Matter, and remove thoſe Ob- 
ſtructions which threaten the farther Diſorder, or 
even the Diffolution of the whole Syſtem. 1 
e 1 


rge 
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I ſuch Caſes the true Indication of a Cure is 
ſaid to be; © the keeping that Commotion of the 
« Blood within thoſe Bounds which anſwer the 
« Deſign, and correſpond to the Efforts of Na- 
« ture to throw off the Morbific Matter.” And 


this is generally done by Evacuations, or Cordials, 


Reſt both of Body and Mind, and Abſtinence, ex- 


cept from ſuch Liquids as are adapted to the ſeve- 
ral Caſes, with the Aid of proper Medicines ; and 
all theſe ſuited to the Conſtitution, Strength, Age, 
and other Circumſtances of the ie and of 
the then prevailing Diſtemper. 

As to the ACUTE Diſeaſes of the Mind, or 
thoſe ſudden Guſts of Paſſion, which raiſe ſuch 


violent Emotions within, and are generally accom- 
panied with apparent Symptoms of Diſorder in 


the Animal Syſtem, they moſt commonly proceed 
from * ſuch Accidents, or Cauſes of Good or Ill, 

« as affect Mankind in general, or are peculiar to 
e certain Tempers and Conſtitutions, more ſuſ- 
* ceptible of ſome Sort of Diſorders than of 
e others.” In both theſe caſes, Nature (or its 
Supreme Phyſician) works in a way analogous to 
her Method of Operation in Bodily Diſeaſes ; 

for, by means of a violent Commotion in the 
whole Frame, ſhe endeavours to repel or diſcharge 


whatever is unfriendly, or deſtructive to the Con- 


ſtitution, that is to ſay, ſhe exerts her utmoſt Ef- 
forts to prevent, or remove, the Evil that is felt, or 
the Event that is apprehended as noxious to the In- 
dividual, or thoſe with whom he is connected, and 
whom he holds dear. Thus FEAR, by the Quick- 
neſs and Terrour of its Emotions, gives the Alarm 

N | to 
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to Nature, and ſtrongly warns us to prevent the 
impending Ill. ANGER produces a Commotion 
which ſerves to guard the Patient by rendering him 
formidable to the Invader. Pity, Grief, PUB- 
LIC ZEAL, and all thoſe painful agua 
which ariſe from Perſonal or Public Diſtreſs, 
all ſtrongly repulſive, being attended with en 
Propenſities to ward off, or remove, the Evil 
which threatens the Miſery and Deſtruction of the 
Patient, or thoſe who are dear to him. But 
though Nature's Method of putting us upon the 
Means of our Defence and Preſervation, by the 
Medium of the Paſſions, is indeed analogous to 
her Method of expelling peccant Humours by 
acute Diſtempers; yet it may be ſaid, that, in 
this Compariſon, the Analogy fails; inaſmuch 
as the Natural Paſſion, and not the Exceſs or Diſ- 
order of it, correſponds to the acute Diſtemper, 
Upon the Stoical Principles indeed the Analogy 
would ſtill hold good; for the Natural Paſſion 
was, according to them, the Diſeaſe, and there- 
fore they were for rooting it out. But perhaps the 
Analogy may be till carried on, if we remember 
that Fear, Reſentment, Pity, and the like, have 
their natural Bounds within which they are juſt 
and regular, and therefore cannot be called Diſ- 
orders or Diſeaſes, though they may raiſe pretty 
ſtrong Commotions ; but when they exceed thoſe 
Bounds, they produce violent Pains, toſs the Mind 
quite off its Hinges, and defeat their own End. 
This State of Violence then, and all the Symptoms 
which accompany it, may be called the acute 


Diſeaſe of the Mind, correſpondent to that of the 
Body, 
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| Body. Let me therefore corre& myſelf, and fay, 


that it is not the Paſſion, but the diſpr 7 og 
Degree of it, that conſtitutes the Diſeaſe, 


diſproportioned Degree has its Pains, its Horrors, 
its alternate Fits of Joy and Sorrow, Exultation 


and Dejection, Reſolution and Irreſolution. Theſe 
are its Symptoms, which, like the Horrors, Shi- 


verings, and hot and cold Fits of an Ague, in- 
dicate the Diſeaſe, and determine the Patient to 
ſeek a Cure by expelling the peccant Humours, 
i. e. the Excefles of the Paſſion. 

THEREFORE, the Indication, or Method of 
Cure, which Nature points out in thoſe Mental 
Fevers, is, © To reſtrain the Commotion they 
e occaſion, within the Bounds aſſigned to it by 
“Nature; or in other Words, © to proportion its 
« Force to the End for which it was firſt raiſed, 
ec namely, the preventing or removing thoſe 
« Evils, againſt which thoſe ſtrong Paſſions were 
« defigned to guard the Society or Individuals.” 
And this Indication will be fully anſwered, if they 
are neither ſo violent and tumultuous as to diſturb 
the Judgment or the executive Powers, in pre- 
venting the Evil feared, or removing that which is 
felt; nor foo languid ſufficiently to awaken and 


rouze them for that Purpoſe. 


No w, I apprehend, the ſureſt Way to attain 


to this due Temperament of Paſſion is Suſ- 


e penſion of Action; Abſtinence from ſuch Thoughts 
« as well as Diſcourſes as nouriſh the gay and plea- 
“fing, or gloomy and odious Phantom that plays 
e before the Imagination; diverting the Mind to 
Vie vs of a different and leſs dangerous Nature; 
(which is like * Revulſion of the Morbific Matter 

5 from 
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from the more vital Parts, and conducting it to, or 


ſuffering it to fall upon, thoſe which are leſs ſo) but 


above all, © the forming juſt and adequate Opi- 
„ nions of Good and Ill, the Loſs or Sufferance of 
& which we fear or feel; for upon theſe depend 
the juſt Meaſure of thoſe RADICAL and PRI- 
MARY Afﬀections mentioned by Conſtant, which 
are the great Springs of Motion in the Human 
Heart. For unleſs thoſe Original Seeds of our 
Diſorders are rectified or kept ſound, whatever 


Cure is attempted to be made, will be Palliative, 
rather than Radical. Thus violent Anger, or ſud- | 


den outrageous Reſentment, may be allayed by 
reſtraining for a while the Execution of one's Pur- 
poſes, or checking its Effuſions in intemperate 
Language, by conſidering thoſe Circumſtances 
which alleviate the Injury, but eſpecially by turn- 
ing the Attention another way, eſpecially to the 
more generous and alluring Appearances of Mild- 
_ neſs, Forgiveneſs, and Self-Command. . Violent 
Pangs of Fear, Compaſſion, and Sorrow, may be ſub- 
dued in the fame Way, by examining the true Mo- 
ment of the Evil we dread, or the Good we regret ; 
not dwelling in Diſcourſe or Thoughton the mourn- 
ful or unfortunate Occaſion ; and diverting the 
Mind to other more agreeable Proſpects. By ſuch 
wholeſome Diſcuſſions, ſteady Reſtraints, and 
gentle Repoſe, the Tumults of Paſſion are often 
| ſucceſsfully calmed, and the Mind recovers that 
ſerene and healthful State, which is the beſt 
Friend to true Gladneſs and Self-Enjoyment. 
Tue CHRONICAL Diſeaſes of the Body 


are OY ſuppoſed to ariſe from “ the Ob- 
| | <- ſtruction 
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« ſtruction and Indigeſtion of the Humours, the 
e Neglect of Exerciſe, a bad Diet and Regimen, 
« and the like Cauſes, by which the Organs of 
« Circulation and Secretion are ſo weakened or 
« obſtructed, that they are unable to maintain a 
« proper Circulation of their reſpective Humours.” 
Hence it happens, that Obſtructions, Impurities, 
and other Diſpoſitions, are formed, which vari- 
ouſly affect the Body in general, or ſome of its 
Parts, and depend upon an infinite Number of 
Circumſtances : Thus the Gout, Gravel, and the 
like tedious Illnefles are produced. | 

In thoſe Caſes, Nature points out * all ſuch 
ce Methods as are proper to open and reſolve Ob- 
«© ſtructions, ſtrengthen Digeſtion, repair and 
e comfort the Spirits, its principal Inſtruments, 
ce invigorate the Tone of the Veſſels, and the 
« Action of the ſeveral Parts, as the genuine Me- 
* thods of Cure.” Therefore, Phyſicians generally 
prefer moderate and continued Exerciſes, Walk- 
ing, Riding, Bathing, Friction, and other agree- 


able Motions of the Body, to the moſt exqui- . 


ſite Preparations of the Apothecary ; and withal 
frequently recommend to their Patients gentle Eva- 
cuations, Stomachics, a ſuitable Diet and Regi- 
men, with all ſuch Diverſions as tend to cheer 

and fortify Nature. ä 
Tn x CHRONICAL Diſorders of theMind 
ariſe from various Cauſes ; ſometimes from the 
* Inaction of its Powers, or the Want of proper 
Play to the Natural Affections; at other Times 
from * the too great Bent and Application of 
as * and * to certain Objects of 
Deſire 


4 
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Peſire and Affection, to the Suppreſſion, or too 


« great Abatement, of others equally neceſſary,” 
In general they are owing to © an overgrown Con- 
* ceit of, and partial diſproportioned Attachment 


* to, certain Appearances or Species of Beauty, 


e Iutereſt or Good, which is always attended with 
© a- fatal Revulſion of every other Fancy and 
« Paſſion to the diſeaſed Part.” As it often hap- 
pens, in the Progreſs of Bodily Diſeaſes, that the 
acute Diſorders, when permitted to lodge too long 
in the affected Parts, or when they are treated 
by unſkilful Methods, degenerate into Chronical 
ones; as a Rheum or Peripneumony, are often con- 
verted into Conſumptions ; in like manner, the 
acute Diſeaſes ' of the Mind, if not expelled in 
Time, or if incautiouſly treated, ſwell by degrees, 
and feſter into the moſt inveterate Habits. Thus 


Reſentment unreſiſted, and too much indulged, 
grows into a ſettled Revenge; Jealouſy into a cool 


Malignity ; a ſudden Panic into an inconquerable 
Cowardice, or confirmed Superſtition ; an exceſ- 
five Admitation of Beauty into a languiſhing in- 
glorious Paſfion ; a Fit of Grief, from a particular 
Diſappointment, into a ſullen obſtinate Melan- 
choly, or downright Frenzy. As an Example of 
this, it is generally ſaid, that Diſappointments in 


Love, Ambition, or ſome ſuch favourite Project, 


throw into Convents many illuſtrious Foreigners 
in thoſe ſudden Tumults of Grief or Anger 


' which they feel on ſuch Occaſions. Some of their 


Orders, particularly the Carthufians, among whom 
thoſe of the beſt Rank often ſeek Refuge from 
the Perſecutions of Fortune, having no proper are 
BEES”. > 
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erciſe from Abroad; and particularly the laſt, be- 
ing moſt Part of their time, ſecluded from the 
Pleaſure of interchanging, and ſo of eaſing their 
Burthens to each other, grow in Time ſo moaped 
and melancholy, that their diſtempered Minds 
frequently fall into the Frenzy of Self-Murther. 
The laſt Order is ſaid to be particularly remarkable 
for this Frenzy, though they are exceedingly care- 
ful to conceal it. . 
T n x general Symptoms of theſe and moſt other 
Chronical Diſorders are, a conſtant Brooding of 
Thought over a particular Object, and over all 
thoſe Circumſtances, which firſt raiſed, and ftill 
feed the Paſſion ; then a Propenſity to viewing 
every Thing in the Light and Colour of that par- 
ticular Paſſion, '(even as thoſe who have the Jaun- 
- dice ſee all Objects yellow) and to meaſure every 
d, Action and Event by it; to hate and love, as Per- 
ſons and their Actions are ſuppoſed to make for 


- or againſt it; and to name no more, a total Diſſi- 
" WW pation of Thought and Paſſion with regard to 
5 other Subjects, unleſs as they are connected with 


it. From theſe Symptoms it appears, that the 
principal and moſt frequent Cauſe of theſe Diſ- 
5 orders is, A conſtant habitual Attention of Mind 
af to thoſe Images of Good or Ill, Right or Wrong, 

* which firſt ſtruck the Imagination, and raiſed the 
a Original Paſſion.” By frequent Returns of the 
lame Images, or Aſſociations, a Taſte is formed; 
ad by the Mind's continued Action in Conſequence 
of theſe, it grows Ambitious, Envious, Melancholy 

Mad: Hence the various Tribes of Lovers, Rakes, 

Miſers, Mad-men, Knaves. | 

Vor, II. Cc THEREFORE 


"cg more correct and true Taſte, upon which an 


wa 
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THEREFORE the natural Indications of a Cure I 
are, To divert, if poſſible, the T houghts and I 
Imagination from an intenſe and continued Ap. 
te plication to that Good, the Fruition of which 
_* we purſue, or the Loſs of which we regret ; or 
cc to that Evil which we dread or ſuffer ;-— To ab- 
© ſtain from all thoſe Actions, Exerciſes, and Con- 
© verſation, which nouriſh our Deſire, or confirm 
e Our Averſion, which feed our Admiration or Con- 
© tempt ;** for every ſuch Diverſion of Thought, 
or Abſtinence from Action, diminiſhes the Impreſ- 
ion of the Object or Image, which excited the 
Paſſion ; or, in other Words, ſtarves the Opinion 
or Prepoſſeſſion we had conceived for, or againſt 
particular Perſons and Things, The laſt Indication 
1s, © To introduce a more amiable and alluring 
Form or Aſſemblage of Good, in order to coun- 
1 ter- work the Influence of the former Aﬀociation.” 
All this is ſuitable to the Analogy of Nature in 
Outward Chronical Caſes, where ſhe directs us, 
firſt to remove the peccant Matter, which raiſed 
the Paroxyſms in the over-charged Parts, and ob- 
Kructed the free natural Exerciſe of the ſounder 
ones ; and then, by a proper Regimen and Diet, 
to ſpread new Warmth and Vigour through the 
whole Syſtem, We ſhall, therefore, beſt fulfil 
thoſe Intentions of Nature, with regard to the 
Inward Chronical Illneſſes, © by lowering or rectify- 
e ing the falſe Admiration of the particular Good 
« we have purſued, or the Contempt of the par- 
« ticular Evil we have ſhunned ; —by forming 


equal Balance of Affection — * — And, 
LLaſtly, 
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ure Laſtly, as the Mind has ſuch an unextinguiſhable 
nd Love of Action, by gradually accuſtoming it to 
« a Train of Thoughts, Exerciſes and Amuſe- 
ich ments, the moſt adapted to break thoſe Aſſocia- 
« tions, which formed or fomented the Diſeaſe, 
ab. © and to rivet the contrary ones.“ 

Now, is it not agreeable to daily Experience, 


on- 
rm chat cheering Exerciſes of the Mind, ſuch as Read- 
on- ing, Converſation, Scribbling, Buſineſs, Diver- 


ht, bons, Entertainments, Jeſting, Raillery, and other 
ef. Effuſions of Mirth and Humour, are the moſt 
the proper Means to wear away thoſe tedious Mala- 
dies, which have got faſt footing by long Indul- 
1> MWrence and Habit? Such Wholeſome Concuſſions 
jon Nagreeably exerciſe, and by exerciſing, repair 
and ſtrengthen the languid Powers, which were 
un- enfeebled by a preying Indolence, or a cor- 
" roding Application to one Subject, and that of a 
wo irritating or melancholy kind; and in ſhort, 
ſweeten the ſullen Humours, which aroſe from 
liſproportioned, or diſappointed Paſſions. Theſe 
Effects are particularly obſervable in Caſes of Me- 
kncholy, Dejection of Mind, Indolence, Mo- 
oſeneſs, Superſtition, Ill-hum6ur, and wherever 
te ſoft and languiſhing Paſſions are concerned. 

As to the more active Habits of. Paſſion, ſuch 


the . Anbition, Avarice, the Love of Pleaſure, Fame, 
ify- Ind the like, it will require a more elaborate and 
bſtinate Courſe of Regimen and Self- Correction, 


) remove ſuch inveterate Diſorders, and reſtore 
ture to a juſt Temper. The high luxuriant 
mages of Power, Intereſt, Honour and Beauty, 
uſt be — and reduced ; thoſe fatal Occa- 
Ce 2 _ tions 
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ſions and Conjunctures, that Company thoſe other 
Allurements which fed the Paſſion, muſt be avoided; 
we muſt abſtain from thoſe Exerciſes that 3 
it; bring in Play more honourable and dignified 
n of Beauty and Good; and encourage all 
ſuch Exerciſes and Opportunities, as will heighten 
theſe in our Eſteem and Affection. Theſe Cor- c 
rections of an over-heated Fancy, will, like gentle 
Medicines, allay the Inflammation of the affected 1 
Parts, and put the mind in a cooler Temper to weigh 
the true Moment and Worth of Things. Beſides 
the Change of Exerciſe and Regimen will tum 4 
the Taſte and Humour into a better Channel, at hi 
once relieve and ſtrengthen the Mental Power, th 
Which were {trained by intenſe Action, and by 
moderating the Paſſions, too much agitated in the 
Purſuit of their ſeveral Objects, reſtore the free 
Exerciſe of, Reaſon, and juſt Balance of Affection. 
— But I ſhall both explain myſelf, and illuſtrate 
theſe general and looſe Obſervations, by an In. 
ſtance T knew of a violent Paſſion for Gaming. 

A GENTLEMAN of my Acquaintanee, of good 
Principles and excellent natural Diſpoſitions, har 
ing fallen in with a Company of Sharpers, and 


4 hi 
often frequented the Places about Town that arc 8 
moſt noted for the Reſort for ſuch Cattle, happened with 


at length to take ſo extravagant a Liking to Gam 
ing, that for a whole Winter, he could neithe M 
eat, drink, nor ſleep, for thinking of his favourit 3 
Diverſion; he ſunk every Day in his Health an 
Spirits, win loſt to his Friends, whom he coul 
neither enjoy nor ſerve, became incapable of Bu 
en uſeleſs to Society, and ſeemed to be in 

conſtat 
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her conſtant Hurry of Thought, and Fever of Paſ- 
ed; fion ; which, in all Probability, -would have gone 


aſed on increaſing, till it had worn out his Conſtitution 
hed as well as Fortune, and perhaps terminated in ſome 
> all 


incurable Lunacy or Madneſs. But happily for 
aten my Acquaintance, he was called down, or rather 
Dor. forced, into the Country by ſome unavoidable Ac- 
-ntle cidents, and there engaged, at firſt much againſt 
Cted his Will, in Country-Sports, ſober Converſation, 
eich WF and other Employments very different from his fa- 
des, WF courite one in Town. His Paſſion for Gaming, 
tum for want of its ordinary Fuel, diminiſhed gradually; 
l, WY his Spirits, no longer jaded with the Violence of 
Wers the Chace in which he had been engaged, flowed 
d by WY more ſmoothly ; he began to reflect coolly and at 
n the BY Leiſure on the Madneſs which had poſſeſſed him, 
free and the Agonies he had endured: He quite ab- 
Aion gained from Gaming for Money, and reſolved to 
ſtrat do ſo for the future. When he returned to Town, 
n Uu. he continued firm in his Reſolutions, avoided the 
Company of his former Acquaintance, and never 
reſorted to thoſe Places, where he felt the Conta- 
gion firſt creep upon him. And now he enjoys 
himſelf in ſo ſerene and happy a Manner, that he 
uſes to liken his preſent State, when compared 
with the former, to the Relief one feels upon be- 
ing relieved from the Torture of the Rack. 
Many other Examples might be alledged, to 
ew, how much proper kinds of Relaxation, and 
Exerciſes of a gentle Nature, thoſe eſpecially which 
pertain to the Social Paſſions, ſuch as Pity, Friend- 
ap, Love of Society, the Domeſtic Charities, and 
the like, tend to wear away ſullen and inveterate 
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IIlneſſes, and to reſtore the regular Exerciſe of its 
ſeveral Powers and Paſſions.— But I hope I have 
faid enough to ſhew the Analogy that runs through 
Nature, in the Operations of Body and Mind, 
with Regard to the Diſorders of both, and the 
Method ſhe points out of curing ſuch as are © Pecu- 
| liar to each. 

THis is a ſhort but imperfect Sketch of the 
Healing Practice, when applied to the Moral 
and Diviner Part of our Conſtitution ; which 
your own Inſight into the particular Caſes, that 
may fall under your Obſervation,” will teach you 
to apply and improve, with more Exactneſs and 
Propriety than I can pretend to adviſe. As it 
would be tedious to enter into a more minute De- 
tail, ſo it is perhaps impoſſible to eſtabliſh any ge- 
neral Rules for each Diſorder ; at leaſt I fear, it 
would require a more extenſive and elaborate Hiſ- 
tory of the Human Mind, the Laws of its Ope- 
rations, and the Phenomena which belong to it in 
the mixed Drama of Life, than any one Man is 
perhaps able to colle&, or rightly to digeſt and 
improve, to any valuable Purpoſe, though he 
could. Therefore, I refer that Taſk to Time 
and Nature, the beſt Phyſicians and firmeſt Props 
to any Theory that can be invented; and in the 
mean while, Gentlemen, leave a fuller Illuſtration 
and Improvement of the Art to your farther Enquiry. 
Wx are indebted to Philander, ſaid Simplicius, 
for his Sketch of the Healing Art, becauſe there 


it is laid out into its different Provinces and 


| Branches of Practice: And though he has given 


us it in too ſhort and n a Manner, yet it 
| may 
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may ſerve to prevent quackiſh Applications, where 
more ſimple Methods are pointed out by Nature. 


I will not offer to diſpute the Propriety of his 
Diſtinction between acute and chronical Diſeaſes 
of the Mind, as well as of the Body. There 
ſeems to be a Foundation for it in Nature, inaſ- 
much as we perceive a very great Difference be- 
tween thoſe violent Perturbations, which are the 
Effect of a ſudden Impreſſion, and carry the Soul 
forward tumultuouſly, and almoſt blindly, into 
Action, and thoſe more cool deliberate Diſorders, 
that are grafted upon Judgment, or Taſte, confirmed 
by Habit, and fo grow into ſteady Principles of 
Action. Doubtleſs ſuch different Caſes require 
different Methods of Treatment. But after all, I 
am not ſure that this Diviſion of the Diſeaſes of 
the Mind exhauſts the Subject. Is not Ignorance 
a Diſeaſe, and a very hurtful one too? Are not 
wrong Aſſociations, and wrong Meaſures of Good 
and Evil, Diſorders of the Mind, diſtinct both 
from ſudden Sallies of Paſſion and evil Habits ? 
Where ſhall we find bodily Diſtempers analogous 
to theſe? Or what Cure ſhall we contrive for 
them? I am not ſufficiently verſed in Medicine 
or medical Studies, to be able to judge how far 
the Analogies co-incide in thoſe inward and out- 
ward Ailments mentioned by Pilander, or in the 
Methods of Cure peculiar to each ; but, from the 
imperfect View I can take of the Subject, many 
Difficulties ariſe in my Apprehenſion, and the 
Caſes appear to me ſo widely different, that the 
Practice, founded on the above-named Diſtinction, 
kems 12 ſlippery and precarious, reducible 
Cc 4 | to 
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to no general Rules, and, though really e 
yet of very uncertain Efficacy. To 

FIRST of all, I doubt much, whether Nature 
in all, or moſt Diſeaſes, either of the Acute, or 
Chronical kind, aims at, or means to accompliſh, 
a Cure, by the Proceſs it goes through, or the 
Efforts it makes. I think I can perceive moſt of 
them tending directly to the Deſtruction of the 
Patient, and infallibly terminating in it, unleſs we 
take the Start of Nature, and expel the Enemy 
ſhe has let in e're it be too late. A Cold, an 
Head-ach, a Pleuriſy, unleſs they are beat off in 
time, wear down the Machine apace, and will 
ſoon ſtop its delicate Movements. Conſumptions, 
Gout, Gravel, wear the fame threatning Aſpedt, 
and declare open War againſt the Life of the un- 


happy Patients. At the fame time by the Symp. 


toms Nature diſcovers, and the Pains which ſhe 
inflicts in bodily Diſeaſes, ſhe ſuggeſts what is to 
be done, and enforces her Laws with ſuch awful 
Sanctions, as impoſe a kind of Neceſſity on the 
Patient to obey them without Delay. Thus, the 
Wretch who is tortured with a Pleurihß, is com- 
pelled to let ſo many Ounces of Blood, and for- 
bear the Uſe of ſtrong Liquors, or elſe he. is 
pricked and almoſt ſtifled to Death. A Sguinance, 
unleſs relieved by bleeding, bliſtering, purging, 
and the like, will terminate in a Suppuration, or 
Gangrene, or ſo fill up the Throat, that one can 
neither eat nor breathe ; or the Diſeaſe muſt, by 
Metaſtaſis, be thrown upon ſome other Part. And, 
perhaps this Neceſſity of doing ſomething imme- 
diately, holds in moſt outward Diſorders, eſpe- 

cially 
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cially of the inflammatory kind. But is this Ana- 


logy carried on throughout? What are the gene- 
ral Laws which Nature obſerves in inward Ail- 


ments? Or with what Sanction does ſhe enforce 


Obedience to them, and compel us to ſeek a Cure 
in the Way ſhe preſcribes? If it be ſaid, that 
ſhe raiſes a Commotion within us, and, by means 
of that, prevents or removes the incumbent Evil ; 

I humbly think we need to have thoſe Commo- 
tions of Paſſion laid, rather than raiſed, they be- 
ing the very Diſorder we complain of, or at leaſt 


ſome part of it. In chronica! Caſes, the Difficul- 


ty increaſes upon us. Nature, inſtead of ſuggeſting 
or forwarding a Cure, leads us to juſtify the Ma- 
lady, and renders us averſe to any Remedy. For, 
having been long accuſtomed to admire a parti- 
cular Good, or to indulge a particular Paſſion 
we are prepoſſeſſed againſt all Conviction of its 
Inſignificancy, and averſe to part with that Indul- 
gence, to which we have acquired a peculiar Fond- 
neſs from Cuſtom, as well as Choice. And this 
Difficulty is founded on a Law of our Nature, 
vg. That Ideas which have often ſtarted to- 
« gether, ſhall ſtill continue to accompany each 


other, ſo as ſeldom or never to be found 
e apart x: So that if one has often annexed Ideas _.. 


of Beauty or Happineſs to the Objects of certain 
Paſſions or Purſuits, whenever theſe Objects are 


preſented to the Mind, the aſſociated Ideas of 


Beauty and Happineſs will join the Train, An- 
other Law of our Nature is joined to this, which 


ſtill rivets the Difficulty, viz. © The Law of Ha- 


« bits, which are founded on thoſe Aſſociations 
” of 


See Vol. V Pag. 185, &c. 
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© of Ideas, and give ſuch Force and Dominion 
* to the Paſſions, as to render them almoſt un- 


e controulable; The Propenſity to act in a cer- 


tain way becomes, in conſequence of this Law, ſo 
ſtrong, and ſo warped with our very Conſtitution, 
that it is almoſt impoſſible to eradicate that Pro- 


penſity, and inure the Mind to a different Track. 


Thus Diſeaſes which have had a long footing in 
the Mind, ſuch as all Chronical ones, are, by 
the very Law and Conſtitution of our Nature, 
rendered, in a Manner, incurable. So different 


then is the Caſe of Body and Mind, that, in the 


Diſeaſes of the former, we are not left at Liberty 


whether we will be cured or not ; we are perpetually 
urged on to ſeek a Cure by the Agonies we feel, 
and the Preſenſations we have of our Deſtruction, 
| Whereas, in the Diſorders of the Mind, it is al- 
moft always an eſſential Ingredient, that we have 
a kind of Complacence in them ; are averſe to 
any Method of Application or Cure; and, by an 
inward Neceſſity, have the Contagion rivetted. 
Wrar Method then is to be taken with ſuch 
voluntary Incurables ? How ſhall the Poiſon, that 
has infected the very Springs of Life, and is be- 
come co-natural to the Temper, be expelled? J 
believe we ſhall need other kind of Aſſiſtance than 
dry philoſophical Receipts, to alter or new-model 
our Opinions ; ſuſpend the old Habits; inure 
ourſelves to new ones, and try another Regimen 
and other Exerciſes. I doubt we muſt invoke 
the great Archzus, or Phyſician of Nature, to 
diſpel thoſe Miſts of Error, that over-cloud the 


Judgment; to break the fatal Enchantment of 
| : _ Habit; 
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Habit; to ſtrengthen the Powers of the 
debilitated by Indolence or Abuſe; to inſpire — 5 


with noble Sentiments and brave Reſolutions, and, 


in ſhort, to re-ſettle the true Tenour of the Af. 
fections, that hath been diſturbed by Folly; and | 


Vice. And indeed, to whom elfe can we go, 
but to the great Former of our Nature, in order 
to have it reformed ? Where elſe ſhall we find the 


bold and ſkilful Hand, joined with the compaſſi- 


onate Heart, but in him who is at once the Father 
of Mercies and of Men ? 

W ſhould have been but poorly obliged to 
Simplicius, ſaid Sophron, for ſo much magnifying 
the Difficulties of the healing Practice, with re- 
gard to our better Part, had he not made ſome 
Compenſation at laſt, by pointing out to us a Me- 
thod of leſſening thoſe Difficulties. That the 
Work will go on moſt ſucceſsfully in ſuch good 
Hands, I make no manner of doubt; but I fear 
we ſhall have leſs Ground to expect the Aid of 
the ſupreme Operator, if we neglect thoſe ordi- 
nary and human Helps which he himſelf points 
out, and, by our Conftitution, urges us to ſeek. 

As to his Obſervations on the Proceſs of Na- 
ture in outward Caſes, I ſhall ſay little, as it is a 
Subject in which I am but little converſant. That 
Diſeaſes conſpire or operate towards the Deſtruc- 
tion of the Patient, I believe, will admit of no 
Diſpute ; but then it ſeems to be as uncontroverted, 
that Nature does, by ſome of the Symptoms, not 


only indicate, but even carry on, a Cure, and ne- 
ver fails to accompliſh it, where ſhe is not over- 


powerel by the MEI Force of external Ac- 
cidents, 
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cidents, or the Inveteracy of the Diſeaſe. Thus, 
we ſee it happens in Fevers, Impoſthumes, and 
other Diſorders, where, by means of Sweating, 
Suppuration, and other ſuch Symptoms, the cleanſes 
the Blood, and expels the morbific Matter. 

Whether the Paroxiſms which attend the Gout, 

and Gravel, and other chronical Diſorders, ſub. 

ſerve the. ſame Purpoſe or not, I leave to the De- 
ciſion of thoſe who are better Judges. But one 
Thing is certain, that numberleſs Diſeaſes are 
cured by the mere Force of Nature, without the Aſ- 
| fiſtance of Medicine, both in our own Country, and 
in many others, where you ſhall ſcarce find.any 


Traces of the healing Art. From which I con- 
clude, that Nature is under the Influence of Laws, 


by the Operation of which ſhe makes mighty, and 
often ſucceſsful, Struggles, to baffle the Diſeaſe, 

and therefore is often her own Phyſician, _ 
Br S:mphcius, not caring to reſt, his Cauſe 
upon this Iſſue, ſoon dropped this Part of the Argu- 
ment, and went on to ſhew, that, how much ſo- 
ever Nature may ſuggeſt and forward a Cure in 
Bodily Caſes, ſhe has left thoſe of the Mind quite 
deſperate and incurable.— Can he diſcern, eſpe- 
cially after the Hint which our Preſident gave us, I 
fay, can he diſcern no Symptoms of an internal 
Neceſſity, fimilar to thoſe outward ones, which 
prompt us, in ſſantly prompt us, to ſeek Relief 
from the Boſom-Pligue ? He told us, that the Pa- 
tient was pricked and almoſt ſuffocated in a Pleu- 
- riſy, till he obtained the proper Redreſs. Are there 
then no Stings, no Convulfions, no Suffocations 
within, when a Paſſion has broke loofeand ſpreads 
| Havock 


* 
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Havock through the Mind? What does he think 


of the Shame and Self- Condemnation a Man feels 


upon having tranſgreſſed the Rules of Honour and 


Duty? When one boils with Revenge, Envy, a 


ſettled Rancour and Malignity, or even has a thorough 
ſelfiſhneſs, and is inſenſible to the Wants and Miſe- 
ries of Mankind: oh! then what Labours to con- 
ceal the mean and ſullen Paſſions, and yet what 
Dread of Diſcovery, what Senſe of meriting, and 
et Fear of incurring, the Contempt and Hatred 
of one's Fellows? Are not theſe at once ſtrong 
Symptoms of an unnatural State, and awful 
Sanctions to the unhappy Patient, violently impel- 
ling him, to diſcharge the gnawing Venom, and cul- 
tivate more gentle and humane Affections? Again, 
let us ſuppoſe one entirely governed by an immo- 
derate Paſſion for Power or Pleaſure, and ſticking 
at nothing to obtain them, betraying his Friend, 
ruining her he loves, or rather profeſſes to love, 
proſtituting his Honour and Freedom, and betray-' 
ing his Country. What a Scene muſt be acted in 
that Man's Mind? Good Heaven! What muſt the 
Wretch feel from the Struggles of interfering Paſ- 
fions, the Whirl and perpetual Agitations of 
glowing Deſire, the Agonies of Remorſe, a Senſe. 
of Infamy and Diſgrace among all but his imme- 
diate Dependents, and the Fears of a future 
Reckoning ? By theſe inward Pains fimilar and 
yet far ſuperiour to thoſe which we ſay afflict the 
Body, the Patient muſt be convinced, that he is in 
a ſhattered disjointed State, and can never be well 


till the Paſſion is ſubdued, which gave them Birth, 


ms continues to feed _—_ Theſe inward Symp- 
toms, 
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toms, joined to thoſe outward Calamities, in which 
theſe Viceshave involved him, ſuch as the Ruin of 
Bis Fortune, Health and Reputation, not only re- 
quire, but compel, and induce, a kind of Neceſ- 
fity upon him to obſerve the Method of Cure, 
which Nature points out to him ; namely, the 
breaking thoſe falſe Aſſociations, which corrupted 
his Taſte, and perverted his Conduct; and form- 

ing that true Reliſh of Good and Il, Virtue and 
Vice, upon which a virtuous Temper and Conduct 
depend. But, fays, Simplicius, the Laws of 
Aﬀſeciation and of Habits, rivet the Diſorder, and 
prevent almoſt the very Poſlibility of a Cure. 


| Undoubtedly they make it very difficult, yet not 


quite deſperate, To ſettle a juſt Method of break- 
ing wrong Aſſociations, and forming right ones 


would require much Time, great Pains, and exact 
Obſervation ; but Nature herſelf does ſomething 


towards it, and I beg Leave to offer a few imper- 


fect Hints concerning her Proceſs. 
 _ Wren any Paſſion has leap'd the Bounds aſ- 


figned it by Nature, that is ſo fay, gone beyond 
our real Wants, or incroached on the Welfare 


and Happineſs of others, it defeats its own End, 
or, in other Words, diſappoints us of that very 
Good which it led us to purſue; and is moreover, 
by the juſt Order of Nature, made the Source of 
continual Diſquiet and Vexation. Suppoſing then 
that we have affociated the Ideas of Happineſs, 
Content and Repoſe, to a boundleſs and unremitting 
Purſuit of Power or Pleaſure, and have likewiſe 
annexed to this Phantom the Proſpects of Friend- 


ſip, Goad-fellowſhip, Honour among the gay or 


buſy 
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buſy Part of Mankind, and the like, no ſooner do 


we ſet out in the favourite Courſe, but the jaded 
Appetites recoil. with Satiety and Diſguſt on us; 
the Paſſion is whetted, and yet the Pleaſure grows 
ſtale by Indulgence ; Mankind are regarded by us 
only as Tools of our Power, or Miniſters of our 
Pleaſure ; ſo that by Degrees the kind Affections 
loſe their Influence, and, in their room, ſuſpi- 
cious Jealouſy, Pride, Envy, and all the rancorous 
Paſſions exerciſe an unlimited Dominion. When 
this Siſterhood of Furies has once taken Poſſeſſion 
of us, then farewel to Peace and T 

farewel to the ſober Exerciſe of Reaſon, and cho 
ſweet Flow of a good Temper. Add to all, fre- 
quent Difappointments, Rivalſhips, Falls, Venal 
Dependence, Servitude, Inſolence of Power, Ca- 
price of the Fair, Contempt of the Wife and 


Good, and Fortune and Strength ſpent in the 


Chace; Iſay, put all theſe together, and then judge, 
whether ſuch a Courſe of Experience may not 
ſuffice to convince any Perſon of ordinary Atten- 
tion, that there is not ſo ſtrict an Union between 
Happineſs, and the Purſuits of Power and Pleaſure, 
as was at firſt apprehended. Thus, both the in- 
ward and outward EffeQts of the unreſtrained In- 
dulgence of any Paſſion are Natural Samples or 
Experiments of the Falſhood of the Aſoclations, 
and ſerve alſo to ſhew, that a contrary diſagreeable . 
Set of Ideas accompany them, as certainly as thoſe 
more pleaſurable ones, of which we thought them 
entirely, or principally compoſed, Are not ſuch 
Calamities, therefore, warning Alarms to us, that 
we are upon a falſe Scent, that we have maimed 


our 


4 
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our Conſtitution, and muſt change our Temper 
and Conduct, in order to better our State? Do 


they not ſnew us both Sides of Objects, teach us 


to obſerve the Conſequences of our Conduct, and 
trace our Miſtakes and Miſery to their true Source, 
the falſe Opinion we had formed of Good and 


Evil? Are they not ſtrong Experimental Proofs, 
_ ſufficient to ſatisfy any Man who will think at all, 


that his Mind muſt continue the Seat of Remorſe 


and Pain, and can never regain true Serenity, till 
he keep his Deſires within the Bounds of Innocence 


and Virtue, and ſacrifice every Gratification in- 
compatible with theſe ? 

“ Tuus, Nature is a ſubordinate Phyſician t to 
te the Supreme One, and Experience ftands by, 
<« as her faithful Companion and Aſſiſtant, to 
e carry on the Cure; which is accompliſhed 
&* ſooner or later, according to the Strength of the 
« Diſeaſe, the Diſpoſitions of the Patient, and 
te that complicated Variety of Circumſtances from 


* without, as well as from within, which forward, 


te or retard, his Recovery.” 
Many Inſtances might be given of the wonder- 
ful Force of thoſe inward Compunctions and 


Horrors, that ſometimes poſſeſs a guilty Mind, 
and are awakened there by the moſt unexpected 


Circumſtances. When theſe are once let looſe 


upon the unhappy Patient, the beloved Aſſocia- 


tions of Intereſt, Power, or Pleaſure, burſt aſunder 
like Bubbles of Air ; the whole Scene of his paſt 


Life riſes full to his View, and appears big with 


Extravagance and Frenzy; the baſe or wicked 
Part he has acted, ſtares him in the Face, nor can 
| 85 | he 
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he find any Relief from thoſe Stings of Remorſe 
which pierce his inmoſt Frame, till he has diſ- 
cloſed his Guilt, expelled the exorbitant Paſſion, 
and becomes ſenſible to more worthy Sentiments 
and Aﬀections. 

I daRe fay, Gentlemen, your Acquaintance 
with Hiſtory and the World, will ſuggeſt to you 
„ many Examples of this kind, in which it muſt 
, be confeſſed, that the Hand of the Sovereign Phy- 
fician of Nature 'is very conſpicuous. 1 ſhall beg 
Leave to mention one, becauſe it is a true Story, 


and happened in a neighbooring State not many 
Years ago. 


A JEWELLER, a Man of a good Character and 
of conſiderable Wealth, having occaſior,, in the 
Way of his Buſineſs, to travel at ſome Diftance from 

the Place of his Abode, took along with him a 
ed Servant, ia order to take Care of his Portmanteau, 
- He had along with him - ſome of his beſt Jewels, 
f and a large Sum of Money, to which his Servant 
e vas likewiſe privy. The Maſter having occaſion 
to diſmount on the Road, the Servant watched 
his Opportunity, took a Piſtol from his Maſter's 
Saddle, and ſhot him dead on the Spot. Then 
riling him of his Jewels and Money, and hang- 
inga large Stone to his Neck, he threw him into 
the neareſt Canal. With this Booty he made off 
to a diſtant Part of the Country, where he had 
reaſon to believe, that neither he nor his Maſter 
were known. There he began to trade in a very 
low Way at firſt, that his Obſcurity might ſcreen. 
him from Obſervation, and in the courſe of a good 
many Years, ſeemed to riſe by the natural Pro- 
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greſs of Buſineſs, into Wealth and Conſideration; 
ſo that his good Fortune appeared at once the Ef- 
fect and Reward of his Induſtry and Virtue. Of 
theſe he counterfeited the Appearances ſo well, 
that he grew into great Credit, married into a 
good Family, and by laying out his hidden Stores 
diſcreetly, as he faw Occaſion, and joining to all 
an univerſal Affability, he was admitted to a Share 
of the Government of the Town, and roſe from 
one Poſt to another, till at length he was choſen 
chief Magiſtrate. In this Office-he maintained a 
fair Character, and continued to fill it with no 
ſmall Applauſe, both as a Governor and a Judge; 
till one Day as he ſat on the Bench with ſome of 
his Brethren, a Criminal was brought before them, 


who was accuſed of having murdered his Maſter, 


The Evidence came out full, the Jury brought in 
their Verdict that the Priſoner was guilty, and the 
whole Aſſembly waited the Sentence of the Preſi- 
dent of the Court, (which he happened to be 
that Day) with great Suſpence. Mean while he 
appeared to be in an unuſual Diſorder and Agita- 
tion of Mind, his Colour changed often ; at 
length he aroſe from his Seat, and coming down 
from the Bench, placed himſelf juſt by the unfor- 
tunate Man at the Bar, to the no ſmall Aſtoniſh- 
ment of all preſent. ** You ſee before you,” ſaid 
he, addrefling himſelf to thoſe who had ſat on the 
Bench with him, “ a ſtriking Inſtance of the juſt 
« Awards of Heaven, which this Day, atter 
ce thirty Years Concealment, preſents to you a 

« greater Criminal than the Man juſt now found 


1 „ * Then he made an ample Confefſi on 
of 
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I of bis Guilt, and of all its Aggravations, par- 
0 ticularly the Ingratitude of it to a Maſter who had 
raiſed him from the very Duſt, and repoſed a pe- 
culiar Confidence in him; and told them in what 


nanner he had hitherto ſcreen'd himſelf from pub- 
© Wl lic Juſtice, and how he had eſcaped the Obſerva- 
bon of Mankind by the ſpecious Maſque he had 
re wore. © But now, added he, no ſooner did 
c * this unhappy Priſoner appear before us, charged 


* I with the ſame Crime I was conſcious. of myſelf, 
than the cruel Circumſtances of my Guilt, 
*© beſet me in all their Horrour, the Arrows of 
n the Almighty ſtuck faſt within me, and my 
own Crime appeared ſo atrocious, that I could 


not conſent to paſs Sentence againſt my Fellow- 
ter, Criminal, till Thad firſt impannelled and accuſed 
1 I « myſelf, Nor can I now feel any Relief from 
the WW « the Agonies of an awakened Conſcience, but 
eſi- « by requiring that Juſtice may be forthwith done l 
be Wl againſt me in the moſt public and ſolemn manner, 
. he for ſo aggravated a Parricide. Therefore, in 
* * the Preſence of the All- ſeeing God, the great 


* Witneſs and Judge of my Crime, and before 
. chis whole Aſſembly, who have been the Wit- 
* nefſes of my Hypocriſy, I plead Guilty, and 

* require Sentence may be paſſed againſt me as a 
© moſt notorious Malefactor.. We may eaſily 


Foy ſuppoſe the Amazement of all the Aſſembly, and 
pccially of his Fellow- Judges. However, they 
after roceeded, upon his Confeſſion, to paſs Sentence 
my pon him, and he died with all the Symptoms of 


penitent Mind; an exemplary Inſtance of the fatal 
ffects of an exorbitant Paſſion, and the tre- 
| D T2 mendous 
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mendous Juſtice of Providence, in detecting one 
of the moſt cool and artful Villains, after ſuch a 
long Concealment ! 
I vo not pretend to build any 8 Conclu- 
ſions on ſuch extraordinary Caſes, All that I 
would argue for, is, that there are many Inftances 
of Minds labouring under Diſorders, whether 
acute or chronical, in which they are compelled, 
by as pungent and irreſiſtible Pains as thoſe men- 
tioned by Simplicius in Bodily Caſts ; I ſay, inceſ- 
ſantly compelled, to ſeek a Change of their State, 
of which Pains they can never totally rid them- 
ſelves, but by removing thoſe Diforders which 
produced them. If ſome Conſtitutions are ſo 
callous as not to feel them, or ſo obdurate as to re- 
_ fiſt their Influence, this is no more than what 
happens in ſome bodily Diſtempers, where the 
Patients are ſo indolent, or ſo wilful, that they 
chuſe to continue ill, rather than apply the Proper 


Means of Cure. 
Bor lam afraid, Gentlemen, I have detained 


you ſo much longer than I intended, in endeavour- 
ing to anſwer Simplicius's Objections, that we muſt 
refer the farther Conſideration of the Subject to 
another Evening. The Company agreed to S- 
| fbron 8 Propoſal, and broke up. | 
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S Philander has given us fo agrecable a 
Taſte of ſound Practice, built on a true 
> Pathology, or Theory of the different 
Kinds of Mental Diſorders, we muſt inſiſt, faid 
Hiero, upon a more particular Explanation of his 
General Doctrine, and beg to hear a few of the 
moſt obvious and eaſy Rules of Practice. In this 
Requeſt, I hope, I ſhall be ſeconded by the reſt 
of the Company. 
THE Requeſt being warmly enforced, Philan- 
der, after a ſhort Silence, ſaid ſmiling ; | 
I rinD, Gentlemen, it is a dangerous thing to 
ſtart any Game in ſuch a Company as this, unleſs 
one has a Mind to follow it. If I have really done 
what Hiero pretends, one would think it were 
Merit ſufficient to exempt me from any farther 
Trouble in the Chace, at leaſt enough to provoke 
him and my other Friends to join in it ; from 
which Concurrence we might expect better Enter- 
tainment upon the whole. But ſhould I engage _ 
in it in good Earneſt, I am afraid it would prove not 
only a laborious, but a very tedious Purſuit. For if 
that be true, which Conſtant obſerved, and which 
indeed ſeems very probable, that the various Paſ- 
ſons and Diſcaſes of the Mind, whether of the 
acute or chronical Kind, are to be traced up to our 
Sovereign T. ofte of Happineſs, or what we call Good 
Dd 3 ' "and; 
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and II]; — if this Tafte depends principally on 
thoſe Images of Things, or Aſſoctations of Ideas we 
have been accuſtomed to form— and if theſe have 
their chief Scat and Empire in the Regions of the 
Imagination, that Laboratory of the Soul, in 
which the various Forms of Beauty and Good are 
refined, compounded, ſeparated and prepared, for 
ſetting the active Powers in Motion; I fay, if this 
be the Caſe, then in order to the digeſting a juſt 
Syſtem of the Healing Art, it would be neceſſary 
to give a Theory of the Imagination ; to deduce 
the Laws and Powers of Aſſociation; and to trace 
thoſe Cauſes, whether External or Internal, more 


Immediate or more Remote, which influence our 


Views and Paſſions, and form our Manners. But 
the laying open, in this Manner, the moſt myſte- 
rious Movements and delicate Operations of the 
Mind, would require a thorough Inſight into Human 
| Nature, and, as I obſerved in our laſt Converſation, 
a long and attentive Experience of the complicated 
Phenomena of Human Life ; and therefore, I am 
afraid it would prove too bold and tedious an En- 
terprize to attempt it. in a looſe Converſation. — 
All I ſhall pretend to do, will be to draw. together 
a few Rules, from ſome of the moſt obvious Ex- 
periments which have been made, and from certain 
Forms of Practice uſed by the moſt celebrated 
Maſters of the Art. Theſe may poſſibly ſuggeſt 
ſome uſeful Hints for our own private Regimen, 
but I do not ſuppoſe that they will extend to that 
infinite Variety of Caſes which may befall the 
variable Conſtitution of frail and fallible Mortals, 
hope, Gentlemen, you will excuſe me if 1 


- talk 
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8 talk in a Magiſterial Style, ſince you have Pe me 
. upon preſcribing in Form. 
N LET the diſtinct Species or Characters, the va- 
N rious and yet peculiar Symptoms and Appearances 
5 of the Diſeaſe, be carefully examined, that it may 
- be accurately aſcertained, and that you may diſtin- 
4 guiſh what is the Effect of Conſtitution or Natu- 
. ral Temper, from what is adventitious, or owing 


to extrinſic Cauſes and Accidents, If the Diſor- 
7 der be interwoven with the original Conſtitution, 
you may moderate and allay, but can hardly ex- 


ce pel it entirely, or new- model the Conſtitution. 
of Thus, if a Man be naturally choleric, effeminate, 
C or cowardly, there are certain Charms by which 
u 


you may ſooth, exalt, and fortify Nature ; but to 
maſter italtogether, is a work, 1 doubt, toe de 
he for Human Skill. 


an 

n, Fer vet A 4, * Cupidine Pectus? 

ed Sund Verba, & Voces, quibus hunc lenire dolorem 
_ Poſfis, & magnam Morbi deponere Partem. 

n- . | | 


— <© Does Jealouſy of Want, or real Need, | | 
her * Or Thirſt of Wealth inſatiable torment 


X- “ Your ſickly Thoughts? en may be 
ain <« applied, 

ted Lenient of Grief, with Power to cure or eaſe 
eſt " The Fever of your Soul. — 

en, 


hat Ir the Diſtemper has proceeded from external 
the and accidental Cauſes, there is a Probability of re- 
als, moving it altogether, If for Inſtance, the In- 
f 1 * has ariſen from certain Miſtakes in Educa- 
alk 5 D d 4 tion, 
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tion, or wrong Principles, it may be cured by 
rectifying theſe, and giving the Mind better In- 


formation. 

OBSER VN ona theSeaſons of os Diſeaſe; 
at what Age, for Inſtance, it ſeizes the Patient, 
and at what Seaſons, whether in Times of Proſ- 
perity or Adverſity, of public or private Calamity, 
of Health or Sickneſs : For theſe I would call the 


Moral Seaſons, which greatly affect the Diſeaſe by 


ſtrengthening or weakening it; a ſtrict Attention 


to them is of conſiderable Uſe both in aſcertain- 


ing its Species, and indicating the Manner of Cure, 

There are Diſorders incident to a certain Age, to 
Youth, for inſtance, which a maturer Age and 
cooler Reflection will cure of themſelves, without 
any other Application. If your Patient is involved 
in Misfortunes which do not cruſh the Mind, itis 
much eaſter to apply a Remedy at that Time, than 
while Fortune ſmiles upon him ; for he is then 
more mild and tractable, and his Reaſon, as well 
as Moral Feeling, is then more acute. Therefore 
urge him home with Applications ſuited to his 
Caſe, and the Proceſs of Cure will go en more 
ſucceſsfully. Indeed in Caſes of Melancholy and 
Dejection of Mind, which ariſe from certain 
Misfortunes, the Cure of a particular Diſorder, as 


Superſtition, for inſtance, will be more difficult and 


precarious on that Account ; and therefore the Bu- 
ſineſs of a wiſe Phyſician, in ſuch a Caſe, will be, 
to introduce a more ſerene and placid State of 
Mind, er to aſſiſt and point out to his Patient a 
Method of bettering his Circumſtances, an agree- 
able Change i in which will render him more open 

and 
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and flexible to Conviction and Perſuaſion. Again, 
tho' the Diſeaſe may appear to have more eſpecially 
a Moral Caſt, yet it may ariſe chiefly from external 
Indiſpoſition. This muſt be carefully ſeparated 
from what is the Effect of Temper and irregular 
Paſſions. In the former Caſe the Patient had beſt 
conſult his ordinary Phyſician, whoſe Advice will 
be of much more Ayail than the moſt elaborate 
Moral Preſcriptions. But of this Sort enough was 
ſaid by Conflant formerly. Of them one may ſay 


what Dr. Prujean told his fair Patient's Father, who 


conſulted him in a Caſe where Love was at the 


Bottom, That in all his Books he knew of no 


« Cure for his Daughter's Caſe.. 
THERE are likewiſe certain Times, or delicate 


Conjunctures, in which Nature is beſt diſpoſed 


towards a Change; for inſtance, when a Diſap- 
pointment or Check in the Patient's Purſuit, or 
the Shame of. his Fault, or a particular flow of 
Good-Humour render him more flexible, apter 


to feel and confeſs his Exorbitancies, and more 


willing to amend them. Cheriſh and endeavour 
to fix thoſe Seaſons by ſteady Reſolutions, firmer 
Promiſes, and Exerciſes ſuited. to them. Such 
happy Minutes often happen in Company, when 
the ſocial Spirit runs high, and amidſt the warm 
Effuſions of the Heart. Improve theſe to apply 
the Cure: They are ſwift and not to be recalled. 
Ex PDEAvoux, from an exact Obſervation of the 
Symptoms and Effects, to trace the Diſeaſe to its 
Cauſes, at leaſt the Immediate and Proximate 
one's; for theſe are generally obvious enough, 
and lie much more open, than ſuch as are Remote, 


which 
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which it is harder to trace, becauſe of their ſubtile 
and diſtant Connections. From theſe the beſt Indi. 


cations of a Cure are to be drawn. Then apply Re- 


medies whoſe Qualities and Operation will have a 
contrary Effect. If, for inſtance, the Diſeaſe has 
ariſen from bad Habits, you muſt endeavour to 
expel it by accuſtoming your Patient to a feries of 


Actions, the very Reverſe of thoſe by which the 
ill Habit was acquired and ſtrengthened. For as 


the bad Habit or Temper was contracted by Ex- 
erciſe, it is by contrary Exerciſe, that it muſt be un- 
learned. Thus Seiſiſneſs, which is one of the earlieſt 
Diſpoſitions Children are trained up in, and proves 
the Source of manifold Vices and Calamities, is 
generally formed by an early and unreſtrained 
Indulgence of their ſeveral Appetites and Paſſions, 
and their never having been denied or croſſed in 
any thing — by humouring their Vanity with 
exceſſive and indiſcreet Applauſe ; their Taſte 
of Pleaſure by a ſolitary Luxury ; their Luſt of 
Power by a fond Partiality and Complaiſance to 
all their Faults and freakiſh Humours. They 
muſt therefore be weaned from the Seh Habit 
gradually, by firſt inuring them to ſmaller In- 
ſtances of Self-denial, then to greater ; ſometimes 
by denying, and at other times by yielding to, their 
Deſires in leſſer Matters, to gain upon them in 


| Others of more Conſequence ; by making their 
Selfiſhneſs diſappoint its own Ends; but eſpecially 


by giving them a taſte of Liberality and Generoſity ; 
and engaging them, according to the Rules for- 
merly preſcribed by Hero, in frequent Acts of 
Humanity and Friendſhip; which will _— 
unbin 
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unbind the contracted ſelfiſh Principle, and let 
looſe the Kind Affections to act more at large. 

Ir the Diſtemper has proceeded from miſtaken 
or narrow Notions of Intereſt, Advantage or 
Gain, ſuppoſe Wealth, Power or Preferment, theſe. 
muſt be corrected ; and the Patient's Views en- 
larged. But how is this to be done? By putting 
the Patient, if he is at all willing to liſten to 
Reaſon, upon examining this more, or leſs com- 
plicated Form of Intereſt, which he purſues, of 
what Ingredients it is compoſed, whether of 
Natural, Moral or Mixed Goods; what is their ſe- 
parate, or accumulative Value; or how far they 
conduce to Happineſs. In order to determine this 
with more Exactneſs, let him weigh carefully, 
how far the eſſential Properties or Characteriſtics 
of Good or Happineſs belong to that Species of 


it which he courts, viz. Whether it may be 


properly called his own-— independent of others, 
and of the uncertain Accidents of a variable Life, 
----- and conſequently, entirely unprecarious, ---- 
within the compaſs of his own Power, --- which 
may be enjoyed by him at all Times and every 
where, without forfeiting a greater Good, 
truly ſatisfying --- and which over-balances the 
Ills that may accompany it. But, though, up- 
on a fair Trial, it ſhould not be able to ſtand this 
Teſt, but appear deficient in ſeveral Articles, yet 
habitual Attention to the Idea may have made it 
ſo conſiderable, and a long Purſuit of it rendered 
the Tafte ſo predominant, that this Review ſhall 
not be ſufficient to undo the Habit founded on it, 
or to engage the Patient in a more rational Courſe. 

Therefore 
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Therefore it may be farther neceſſary to recollect, 
by what Proceſs or Chain of Accidents, Educa- 
tion, Studies, Buſineſs, Fortune, Friendſhips, 
Connections, and other Circumſtances, ſuch nat- 
row Views, and ſo perverſe a Taſte of Good, has 
been formed ; and then to proceed in. counter- 
acting thoſe by ſimilar Principles, yet of an oppoſite 
Genius and Tendency, and by bringing Views, and 
Paſſions of a nobler kind of Play, firſt to counter- 
feit work, and then to ſupplant their Influence. As 
| ſome Natures are peculiarly ſenſible to Praiſe and 
Honour, I would employ this Principle to correct 
or reform certain Diſpoſitions, particularly the 
Selfiſh, the Ambitious, the Vain, the Lazy, and 
the Timorous. Let their Fondneſs of Applauſe be 
directed to right Objects, or to an honoureble, 
Sphere. of Action; and then Praiſe, diſcreetly 
tempered, will ſerve only to quicken their Motion 
towards Virtue. Proſpects of Honour and Ap- 
plauſe, in Conſequence of Diligence, Manhood 
and Refolution, often preſented in real Examples, 
and offered in Part, as an Earneſt of larger Tribute, 
will be ſeaſonable Spurs to prompt the S/orhful, and 
Supports to inſpirit the Timorous. But ſingular 
Delicacy muſt be uſed in the Application of ſuch 
a Cure: For an indiſcreet Doſe of it, like too 
ſtrong a Perfume, will over-charge and annoy the 
Conſtitution ; but if given in Meafure, like ſome 
grateful Odour, it will cheer and exhilarate the 
Spirits. To ſpeak more plainly, I would not 
praiſe any, eſpecially Children, for their natural 
Talents, whether of Body-or Mind, or any out- 


ward Advantages whatſoever, their Strength, 
Beauty, 
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Beauty, Wit, Memory, or Superiority to others 
in any Perfection, and far leſs for the Goods of 
Fortune; but for their Diligence, Regard to 
Truth, the Juſtneſs of their Moral Sentiments 
concerning Good and Ill, the Goodneſs of their 
Temper and Conduct. For Applauſe, on the Ac- 
count of the former, will put them on a wrong 
Scent, and muſt infallibly ſwell the Mind with 
Pride and Vain-glory ; and of Conſequence nou- 
riſh low and ungenerous Principles of Action, 
highly derogatory to the Merit and Luſtre of Vir- 
tue. Theſe Diſadvantages can never be compen- 
fated by any Improvements made in ſuch Talents; 
whereas that Praiſe which is referred to Moral Qua- 

lities and Actions will not only prevent the moſt 
unnatural and dangerous Aſſociations of Ideas, eſ- 
pecially in the Minds of young Perſons who are 


apt to place a great Value in thoſe Things they hear 


much commended, but likewiſe nurſe and cheriſh 
the riſing Seeds of Virtue, by confirming them in 
the Eſteem of it ; and will make them, in due 

Time, honeſt Friends, ' good Citizens, zealous Pa- 
triots, and what the Spetator pleaſantly _— 


HEROES in Domeſtic Life. 


I wisn, faid Conſtant, begging leave to inter- | 


poſe a Word, this laſt Preſcription were more 
minded than it is in the Buſineſs of Education, eſ- 


pecially by thoſe who preſide in the Education of 


the Fair- Sex, and by thoſe too who profeſs to be 

their Admirers. To annex Ideas of Merit, or, | 

which is the ſame thing, to be laviſh of Praiſe | 

and Compliment, to any. thing but Virtue, or 
0 : 80 
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good Conduct, is to miſlead and corrupt the Mind. 
There are two kinds of Pride; the firſt, where 
we aſcribe Merit to ourſelves, on Account of the 
Gifts of Nature or Fottune ; the ſecond, where 
we ovet-rate our own Merit, or ſet an higher 
Value than we ought, on any Quality we poſſeſs, 
or fancy we poſſeſs. The firſt kind is owing to a 
wrong Aſſociation of Ideas, which is for the moſt 
part formed in Children, by praiſing them for thoſe 


Things that do not deſerve Praiſe; as for their fine 
Cloaths, an handſome Face, genteel Addreſs, and 


the like tranſcendent fine Qualities. The Miſchiefs 
of this wrong Aſſociation are innumerable; it enters 
Into every Part of ,our Conduct ; we impoſe, and 


are pleaſed to be impoſed on by others in almoſt 


every Inſtance ; we praiſe this Man's fine Taſte, 

the other's Wit, his Shrewdneſs, his Politeneſs or 
rather his Servility of Manners, till we deſcend 
even to his Vices and Follies, ſo they be but faſhi- 
onable. And what wonderful Encomiums do we 


beſtow on his fine Gardens, noble Houſes, ele- 


gant Furniture, ſplendid Equipage, and a thou- 


ſand other Gewgaws, all inimitably fine, and to be 
ſure, moſt undoubted Badges of illuſtrious Merit! 


--- But when the Ladies are in queſtion, with how 


many Fine Thingsarethey ſetoff? Says Eugenio, who 


can deſcribe their Shape, their Face, their Air, their 
Voice, theirGate, their Taſteof Dreſs? Allenchant- 


ing, all divine! Who would not admire, I believe I 


ſhould have ſaid, adore ſuch Divine Creatures? In 
ſhort, J believe one half of the Vices and Follies 


of the Sex, are owing to {ach wrong Aſſociations. 


Let their Partners in Guilt ſhare i in the Blame. 
Eucd Ex 10 
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EucRNIO was going to reply when Philander, 
ſmiling, reſumed the Diſcourſe ; I thank Conſtant, 
for his Remark, in which I ſee no Reaſon why 
Eugento ſhould think himſelf intereſted for all his 


Friend has ſaid, and ſhall go on to ſuppoſe the 


Mind inflamed and diſordered by ſome other 
wrong Aſſociations; for inſtance, a falſe Spe- 
cies of PLEASURE, which is generally a very 


Mixed Form, How is it poſſible to undeceive the 


unhappy Patient, and allay the Fever of Defire, 


which boils in every Vein, but by the ſame kind of 


Regimen with that before propoſed ; v/z. by ſepa- 
rating the Parts of which the pleaſurable Phantom 
conſiſts ;--- ſhewing what it has of its own, and 
what it borrows from another and nobler Claſs of 
Pleaſures ;---fairly calculating the Pains neceſſary to 
the Purchaſe, thoſe that accompany it, and in 
which it terminates ;--- and what Pleaſures it robs 
us of ;---but eſpecially by preſenting a more auguſt 
and generous kind of it, which is neither uſhered 
in, nor attended with ſuch Pains, and clogged with 
none or fewer of thoſe Inconveniencies that abate 
the other kinds? By theſe and the like inſtructive 
Methods, in which the Appeal muſt be made to 
the Patient's own Experience and Feelings, you 
muſt endeavour to expoſe the falſe Species which 
he admires, and ſhow that the Admiration itſelf is 
wrong and ill-founded,. or that the Paſſion built 


upon it is faulty in ſome reſpect, either as it leads 


him to wrong Mcaſures for gratifying it, or diverts 
him from nobler Purſuits. 


Acain, if the Mind be troubled with Super- | 
fiition and religious Panics, thoſe Errors and Pre- 
judices 
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judices from which they originally ſprung, muſt 


de detected; the Deity muſt be repreſented in a 
fair and true Light, poſſeſſed of a perfect Excel- 
lence, of that impartial and univerſal Goodneſs, 
which renders him ſupremely amiable, and creates 
Confidence and Truſt, inſtead of Averſion and 
Dread, --- his Works: muſt be vindicated as per- 
fectly good; --- his Adminiſtration muſt appear 
the Reſult of conſummate Wiſdom and Love; --- 
and his ſervice be exhibited as ſober, rational, and 
altogether benign ; --- and then thoſe Phantoms 
of Suſpicion and Terror, which haunted the 
Mind, will vaniſh with the falſe Opinions that 
raiſed them. 

Bur if this dark and ſullen Diſcaſe has ariſen 
from a blacker Source, the Perverſeneſs and ma- 
lignity of the Heart, rather than the cloudy No- 
tions of the Head, the Cure muſt penetrate much 
deeper, and you muſt begin with cleanſing and 
repairing the Conſtitution, before you can expect 
to remove thoſe gloomy Paſſions, which ſeldom 
fail of harraſſing a Mind at Variance with itſelf, 
and in a State of Hoſtility with all around it. 
In this View then it is rather to be conſidered as 
a Symptom or Concomitant of another Diſeaſe, 

than a diſtinct one by itſelf, and ſo muſt undergo 
the Fate of its Parent. 

I s the Diſorder the Effect of Severity i in the Pa- 
rents or Maſters, then Sweetneſs, mild Treatment, 
and other. Cordials, muſt be uſed, to encourage 
and embolden the Patient, and raiſe his dejected 
Spirits. Or has exceſſive Indulgence and Parental 

Fondneſs enervated his Mind, and made him petu- 

8 oe 
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a lant and imperious, he muſt be reſtored to Hardi- 
|- _ neſs and n by a eee ene 
S, ae: 
es Berors Philander ptoceed any farther, faid 
d Simplicius, I beg he will allow me to deſire one 
r= KW Thing of him. © 
ir PRA V what is that, ſaid Philander ? 
I oBsERvE, replied. Simplicius, that, in this 
d Courſe of Moral or Spiritual Medicine, which 
As our Prefident has gone through, he has ſtrongly 
ae recommended an accurate Attention to thoſe 
at Symptoms, which accompany, or belong to the 
Diſorders of the Mind, as a neceſſary Step towards 
en the facilitating their Cure. Now will Philander be 
* ſo good as to let us a little more into his Meaning, 
o- and explain, by an Example, how that Obſervation 
ch is to be taken, and the Purpoſe it may ſerve, I 
nd know it is abſolutely neceſſary in Bodily Caſes, and 


ct anſwers excellent Ends, and therefore want to ſee 
m its Uſe in the Diſeaſes of the Mind, which are full 
f, as intereſting. 

it. IT is no hard Matter, faid Philander, to ſatisfy 


as Il Simplicius, how the Thing is to be done, and for 

ſe, what Purpoſes it ſerves. But it is a more difficult 
go and delicate Buſineſs to make an exact Judgment, 
and take a true Regiſter of the peculiar Symptoms 

da- I which belong to each Diſeaſe, and diſtinguiſh it 
nt, from all others. In general, by attending to the 
ge Symptoms, we diſcover the Genius and Cauſes of 
ted the Diſeaſe, and the Methods which Nature takes 
tal If to ſubdue” and expel .it ; and by theſe Means are 
tu- taught the moſt effectual Way to ſecond her In- 

ant tentions in the Recovery of the Patient. For thoſe 
„ Ver 3h Rn - very 
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very Symptoms, as Sopbron well obſerved formerly, WM | 
are the ſalutary Efforts and Struggles of Nature, 
whether they are more ſecret or more open, by n 
which ſhe endeavours to diſengage herſelf from I 
the oppreſſive Load, and indicates a Cure. So WW 4 
that a faithful Regiſter of theſe muſt be the ll ti 
trueſt Key to unlock the Secrets of Nature, and i ,, 
fulfil her Intentions. But you will perhaps better lik 
underſtand what I mean by taking a particular In- q, 
ſtance ; and let that be the Diſeaſe or Paſſion of I ſol 
JEALOUSY. It begins with faint Suſpicions, weak ¶ vu. 
Fears of ſome Affront or Injury to one's Love, I Cn 
then ſtronger, and gradually ſtronger ſtill ; theſe 10 
grow from ſlight Preſumptions, and are confirmed any 
by Degrees, by little accidental Coincidencies of ¶ put 

Time, Place, or other minute Circumſtances : the 
Reports or Surmiſes ſuggeſted from different Hands, W:c 
_ eſpecially if they appear without Deſign, and riſe Nat 1. 
above one another, or add ſomething new, greatly Wry,; 
ſtrengthen the Suſpicions, and theſe ſink ſo much 
the deeper into the Mind, if it is in a State other- We. © 
 wileviolently moved, paſſionate or melancholic, Nuhol 

| depreſſed in its Circumſtances, or particularly W,, 
acute in its Perceptions at the Time, inflamed by ally 
Liquor, or enlivened by Company. The Patient . 
begins now to ſee every thing in the blackeſt Co- 
lours,--- dwells on all the little Circumſtances that 
confirm the Paſſion, --- aggravates them beyond. 
their due Size and Proportion; then follow 
ſudden Starts and Sallies of Thought and Paſſion; 
=--dreadful Suſpence between Fear and Hope,--- 
Suſpicion and wonted Confidence ſucceed quick to 
each other; --- cager Deſires to be ſatisfied, and to 

| Ban 


agatic 
herefe 
his Cc 
nd bro 
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ly, ¶ have his Suſpicions confirmed, yet Horror at the 
re, M Thought, mixed with pleaſing Illuſions that all 
by WW may be a Dream; --- Fluctuation of Opinions and 
m Deſigns, --- But when Suſpicion. is ripened into 
80 Aſſurance, then follows Averſion, keen Indigna- 
the tion, dire Hate, an eager Propenſity to Revenge; 
id WW with ſtrong Intervals of Love and Paſſion between, 
ter WW like the hot Fits of an Ague, which ſucceed the 
In- ſhivering and cold; theſe uſher in deſperate Re- 
of lutions, which are ſoon ſucceeded by quick Con- 
eak WW vulſions of Remorſe and Horror. At length the 
VC, I Creature being wrought up to Fury by this Tu- 
nele mult of oppoſite Paſſions, is capable of attempting 
ned any thing, and the Paſſion is ſeldom ſoothed or laid, 

s of but by the Deſtruction of the Perſons who were 
des: the unhappy Occaſions of it; or elſe having ſpent 
nds, N itlelf by the Violence of its Ferment, it ſubſides 
riſe Nat length into a cool Hate, or perfect Indifference. 
atly WThis, Gentlemen, is a Sketch, but I confeſs a 
mch very rude and imperfect one of what I meant. But 
her- Nom the gradual Workings of Nature, during the 
whole Proceſs of the Paſſion, we may deduce the 
genuine Indications of a Cure. Fealouſy gene- 
rally takes place where there is a ſtrong Love, and 
Is more or leſs violent in Proportion to the Strength 
and Fervor of that Paſſion. As nothing can ſa- 
is it ſhort of a Return of Affection, ſo it can 
ear no Rival; Nature intending by this to bind 
he Moral Cannection the faſter, for the ſurer Pro- 
dagation and Support of Society: Whenever, 
herefore, there is any Appearance of a Breach in 
his Connection, the Imagination takes the Alarm, 


nd brooding over the real or ſuppoſed Injury, pro- 
Ee 2 | duces 
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duces that violent Convulſion we call IEA. 
LOUSY, which is but the Frenzy, or the Cor- 
ruption and Exceſs of Love, ſeeking to recover and 
be entirely re- united to its Natural Object from 
which it was, or thought itſelf divorced by the 
apprehended Infidelity. Two Indications, therefore, 
ſeem to riſe out of the Diſorder. The fr/t is to 
diſabuſe, or undeceive the unhappy Patient, by a | 
fair and careful Examination into thoſe Circum- 
ſtances or Preſumptions, which gave Birth to the 
Paſſion. The Second is, to endeavour to revive 
and dwell upon thoſe Impreſſions of Honour, 
Wirth, or Friendſhip, which created the firſt At- 
tachment to the Perſon beloved, and by that 
Means to kindle a-freſh the antient Love. What- 
ever contributes to introduce this, like a Balſamic x 
Infuſion into ſome feſtered Sore, allays the unns- 3 
tural Heat, and ſweetens thoſe corroſive Humoun i © * 


that infected and preyed upon the Temper. 4 -” 
in Hypochondriac Caſes the Spirits are ſuppoſed . p 
by ſome to flow with an unequal Courſe, and 5 
light upon ſome tender or debilitated Part, where ng 
Nature is leaſt able to bear the Shock of ſuch a "2 
unuſual Flow ; ſa in the Paſſion of Jealouſy the boy 
whole Current of Thought and Imagination, ru > 
ning in the Channel of the ſuppoſed Affront, reli por 
upon that tender Paſſion of Love, rankles it to aff e 
- exceſſive Degree; turns every Incident into th turn 
Colour of the Prepoſſeſſion, and exalts Deli Nick 


into Frenzy and Hate. But the diverting tb 


Thoughts from that dark Side to fairer Views of * he 
the Object, and the introducing a more gentle al = 


healing Paſſion, makes a Revulſion of the acrim 
no 
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nious Humours, and turns the Current of the 
Mind into the accuſtomed Channels of Confidence, 
Friendſhip and Love, 

Ir our Preſident will give me 3 ſaid Pu. 
genio, I would tell a Story, that relates to the very 
Subject we are upon, and which the Obſervations 
he hath made bring full into my Mind. I believe 
when the Company hears it, they will think it a 
pretty ſtrong Confirmation of his Remarks on the 
Diſeaſe now named, and the Methods of its Cure. 
I had it from good Authority when I was Abroad, 
and you may depend upon it as an Account of a 
real Tranſaction. 

A pETTY Italian Nobleman, 1 lived in a 
little Village in the Neighbourhood of Florence, 
had been happy many Years in the Poſſeſſion of 
one of the faireſt and moſt virtuous of her Sex. 
He was a Man of good natural Parts, and had an 
high Senſe of Virtue, with very ſtrong Paſſions, 
which the ſervile Dependence of his Vaſſals, and 
the Authority he had been accuſtomed to exer- 
ciſe, without Controul, within his own ſmall 
Principality, conſpired ſtill to heighten. His good 
Senſe was moreover clouded by an unſufferable 
Vanity; ſo that when he had got any Whim or. 
Prepoſſeſſion into his Head, it was next to im- 
poſſible to cure him of it. He was exccedingly 
fond of his Wife, nor did ſhe fail to make Re- 
turns with equal Tenderneſs and Delicacy : Yet 
notwithſtanding this, he began to entertain Suſ- 
picions of her Virtue, He would ſometimes look 
at her with an exſtatic Tenderneſs, and, after the 

E e 3 moſt 


_ 
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moſt endearing Careſſes, turn from her with Sullen- 
neſs, as fancying ſhe had receiv'd them coldly, or 
at leaſt not with that Tranſport of Paſſion he ex- 
pected, or thought they deſerved. Sometimes he 
would toſs and rowl about all alone in his Bed, as 
he himſelf afterwards confeſſed, revolving her 
whole Behaviour of late, putting the ſtrangeſt 
Conſtruction on every Word and Action, and in- 
terpreting her moſt innocent Smiles, which ſhe 


ſcattered without thinking, on all his Friends who 


came to his Houſe, into Deſigns of Allurement or 
Conqueſt. Thus would his Thoughts boil, and 
his Paſſions ferment into Frenzy, and then would 
he ſtart from his Bed, and run about the Room 
in a Whirlwind. of Fury, with ghaſtly Looks, 
and Eyes rolling like a Madman's. He had for 
ſome Days and Nights continued in this uncom- 
fortable State, when one Night returning Home 
pretty late, fluſtered with Liquor, he found his 
Doors ſhut ; he knocked hard, but could not for 
ſome time get Entrance; which made him con- 
tinue knocking without Intermiſſion. At length 
he was let in, and as he was going up Stairs he 
found one ſlipping ſoftly by him, as afraid of being 
diſcovered. Immediately it truck him that this 


was his Wife's Gallant ; he called aloud ſeveral 


Times for Lights, hoping to make ſome Diſco- 
very, but as it was a pretty while before they were 
brought, the Stranger had Time to make his Eſ- 
cape, This confirmed Thymander's Suſpicions, 
and made him dart like Lightning into his Wife's 
Apartment. She ſeemed to be, and really was, 


much 
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much ſurprized at the Noiſe that was made, 
and the unuſual Diſorder and Fury in which her 
Huſband appeared. Without heſitating a Mo- 
ment, Thymander pulled her out of the Bed upon 
the Floor, and, as if her Guilt had been certain 
and notorious, poured forth a Storm of Re- 
proaches, accompanied with a Volley of Oaths 


and Menaces. The Compoſure of Sobrina's Ap- 


pearance and Behaviour, joined to the moſt ſolemn 
Proteſtations of her Innocence, made no Impreſ- 
ſion on her frantic Huſband. Equally unmoved 
with her Tears and ſoothing Language, he hauled 
her about, beat her unmercifully, and then left 
her for dead. Being returned to his own Apart- 
ment, he ran up and down like one diſtracted, 


tore his Hair, beat his Breaſt, foamed at the 


Mouth, roared aloud as if he had been on the 


| Rack, blaſphemed againſt Heaven, curſed his 


Wife as one of the moſt abandoned, and himſelf 
as one of the unhappieſt Wretches that ever lived. 
In this Manner did Thymander paſs the Night. 
Next Day the ſame dreadful Scene was in ſome 
Degree acted over again. After various black De- 
ſigns, and a thouſand - Convulſions of Thought, 
his Mind fixed at length-upon a terrible Way, be- 
ing aſſured of Sobrina's Guilt, There was a 
young Gentleman of Florence, of a good Family, 
but ſmall Fortune, who came to the Country for the 


Benefitof the Air, and uſed ſometimes to viſit in the 


Family. As he had an agreeable Perſon, and was 
very ſoft and engaging in his Manners, Thymer- 
der ſuſpected from theſe, and other triflingCircum- 


Mances, that he was the Perſon who. carried on the 


Ee 4 ſuppoſed 
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ſuppoſed Correſpondence with his Wife. To him 
therefore he commanded Sobrina to write a Letter, 
which he dictated himſelf, , in an obliging Strain, 


Inviting him to a private Interview. He withal 


ordered her to entertain Timocles with great Frank- 
neſs and Civility, and to make him an Offer of 
what Money he might have Occaſion for, while he 
continued in the Country. At the ſame time he 
drew out a Ponyard, made her feel the Point of 
it, and told her that he was reſolved to be a Wit- 
neſs of their Interview behind the Arras; and, if 
from their Behaviour, he could difaover the leaſt 
Symptoms of Guilt, he would ſend them both to 
the Pen as the juſt Reward of their damned 
Crimes. Sobrina told her unhappy Huſband, 
with a noble Aſſurance, that, having appealed to 
Heaven for the Vindication of her Innocence, ſhe 
willingly left her Cauſe to their common Judge, 


and would reſt its Decifion upon the Iflue he pro- 


poſed. Eo 
Tux Letter was ſent ; and between that and 
the Time of the Aſfignation, Thymander took Care 
that no other Meſſage from his Wife ſhould reach 
Timocles, to put him on his Guard. At length the 
awful Hour of Trial came; Thymander took his 
Station, and, through an Hole in the Arras, ob- 
ſerved what paſſed between Timocles and his Wife, 
we may believe with dreadful Suſpence. Sobrina, 
putting on a ſmiling Air, received Timocles with 
an eaſy Frankneſs, deſired him to ſet down, and 
aſked him wherein ſhe could ſerve him during his 
Stay in the Place. Timocles thanked her in an 

handſome Manner, but ſaid he did not know any 
thing 


might freely command her. 


an old Man of a venerable Character, celebrated 
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thing in which he ſhould need to trouble her while 
he ſtaid in the Country. Sobrina till infiſted, 

that if he had any Occaſion for Money or Bills 
while he continued in their Neighbourhood, he 
Timocles ſeemed a 
good deal ſurprized and out of Countenance, at 
ſuch unexpected Frankneſs and Generofity ; yet 
behaved with great Diſtance and Shew of Reſpect, 
acknowledged her kind Offers in very obliging 
Terms, which if he had occaſion: for, he would 


gratefully accept, but had no Proſpect at preſent 


of giving her any Trouble. — Then riſing up, he 
took his Leave in the moſt reſpectful Manner, | 

without a ſingle Word or Look, that could fix any 
Suſpicion of the leaſt previous criminal Intimacy. 

Sobrina behaved all along with an amazing Com- 
poſure, or rather a kind of ſerene Majeſty, in 
which there was nothing fearful or forward, for- 
bidding or inviting, being ſupported by a full Con- 
ſciouſneſs of her own Innocence, and an entire 
Reſignation to the Will of Heaven. When T7- 
mocles was gone, the Huſband came forth from his 
Lurking-place, and confeſſed, that hitherto in- 
deed he had diſcovered nothing that could fix 
Guilt upon her, but that he muſt make a farther 


Trial of her before he could admit her to his 


former Confidence and Love. 

Wurz things were in this Criſis, Sobrina, 
who could not bear that the Affair ſhould conti- 
nue in that fluctuating and doubtful State, ſent 
for a Prieſt, who belonged to a neighbouring 
Convent, and uſed ſometimes to viſit her Huſband, 


for 
+ 
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for his Wiſdom and Sanctity: To him ſhe commu- 
nicated the whole unfortunate Story, and begged 
his beſt Advice. The pious Father deſired her to 
open the whole Affair to him in her Huſband's 
Preſence, to which ſhe readily conſented. Both 
Parties told the Story before him, each in their 
own Way. 7. hymender, with the utmoſt Dif- 
order and Diſtraction in his Looks and Language, 
he exapgerated every Circumſtance, frequently 


interrupted his Wife, and could not forbear vent- 


ing himſelf in Language not fit to be uſed before 
one of ſach a Character. Sobrina told her part of 
the Story with a Simplicity which no Art could 
imitate, and an Intrepidity which nothing but 
Innocence could inſpire ; looked her Huſband full 
in the Face with a Steadineſs and Aſſurance that 


beſpoke a Mind, at once conſcious of its own 


Purity, and ſenſible of the high Injury done her. 
Her Language was ſmooth and unbroken, ' her 
whole Account clear and coherent. At the ſame 
time her Spirit was wound up to ſuch a pitch of 
Fervour and Enthuſiaſm, that ſhe ſeemed raiſed 
above herſelf, and the Weakneſs of her Sex. 
There were no Tears, no Sighs, no Womanifh 


Complaints, not even Expoſtulations. Her Ac- 


cent, Manner and Behaviour, were indeed ve- 
hement and pathetic, but all equal, uniform, and 

fuſtained by the very Spirit and Flame of Virtue. 
THe honeſt Eccleſiaſtic was moved exceedingly 
at ſo intereſting a Scene; however he choſe at 
that time to ſay but little; the little he did ſay 
was chiefly addreſſed to Thymander ; he ſpoke 
eſpecially to his Paſſions of Love and Shame; 
| both 
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both which he endeavoured to awaken, by ap- 
pealing to his good Senſe and Candour, whether 
2 Woman, who had alt along maintained ſuch a 


fair Character, and who had ſpoke, ated, and 


behaved, in the Manner ſhe did, in ſo ſevere a 


Trial as he had made her paſs through, could 


poſſibly give juſt ground for ſuch unworthy Suſ- 
picions, or had deſerved ſuch 'unworthy Uſage. 
Thymander replied, that the greateſt Offenders are 
generally the moſt notorious Diſſemblers ; — that 
his own Conduct had been God-like (theſe were 
his very Words) --- that he had been torn indeed 
upon the Rack, but had triumphed in the midſt 
of his Tortures; and had maintained all. the 
Dignity of Virtue, in a Conjuncture, that would 
have tried and ſhaken the Strength of an Angel. 

Before the Father took leave, he adviſed Sobrina 


in private to continue in the ſame calm, gentle 


and condeſcending Temper which ſhe had 


4 hitherto poſſeſſed ; - to forbear all kind of 


* 
* 


Expoſtulations with her Huſband ; --- to try all 
the ſoft inſinuating Ways ſhe could think of, 

to compole his Spirit, and unravel his Suſpi- 
« cions, when ſhe ſaw him in a cooler Mood; 
and to bend her utmoſt Efforts to revive that 
tender Paſſion, which he once entertained for 
6 her; and he did not doubt but ſhe would 

* eftectually ſupplant his Jealouſy, and, with the 

Aſſiſtance of Heaven, make a ſecond Conqueſt 
more firm and laſting than the firſt.” 

Sobrina faithfully followed the Father's Advice, 


* 
* 


* 
Lal 


A 
Lal 


and took every Opportunity of ſoothing him i into 


Kindneſs and Good-humour. Mean time one 
| | Day, 
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| Day, while they were together, the ſame Prieſt came 
in, and told Thymender he was juſt come from con- 
feſſing a poor Woman that had lately ſerved in 
their Family, and was now on her Death-bed, 

had confeſſed, that ſhe had been the unhappy Oc- 
caſion of Thymander's Jealouſy, and that her 
Gallant was the Perſon whom he ſuſpected of car- 
rying on a Correſpondence with his Wife, and who 
had ſo narrowly eſcaped being diſcovered by him. 
As a Proof of this, he delivered him a Letter, 
atteſting thoſe Facts, and ſigned by the Woman 
| Herſelf, When the Prieſt was gone, Thymander. 
ſeemed- much eaſter than he had been for ſome 
time paſt, Sobrina, thinking him now more ſen- 
| fable to gentle Impreſſions, ſeized the critical Mi- 
nute, fell down on her Knees before him, and 
plied him with thoſe alluring Airs and Language, 
which the Sex, when they have a Mind to it, 

know how to employ with ſuch irreſiſtible Per- 
ſuaſion; and at length ſo thoroughly melted him, 
that he caught her in his Arms with the ſtrongeſt 
Ardor of Paſſion, and cried out, © My dear 
Sabrina, you have conquered me. Truth and 
ce Virtue have conquered me, I have wronged, 
it cruelly wronged, the beſt and moſt virtuous 
“W Woman that lives. I accuſe and condemn my- 
& ſelf more bitterly ten thouſand times, than you 
or the. whole World can poſſibly do. If you 
*« can forgive ſuch, and ſo aggravated an Injury, 
« yet I cannot forgive myſelf; I ſhall reckon the 
_ ©. Remainder of my Life too ſhort to make At- 
© tonement for my Guilt and Folly, and to re- 
compenſe your. incomparable Virtue,'! 


A 
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A Sap, but inſtructive Leſſon to thoſe 7 are 


linked in that intimate Relation, to guard againſt 


the firſt Acceſſes of ſo dreadful a Diſeaſe, or rather 
Frenzy, as Jealouſy, and never to let Appearances 
take ſuch Root in their Fancy, as to ſwell them 
into the ſize of Truth and Reality! I have dwelt 
the longer on this melancholy Inſtance of Miſ- 


conduct and Misfortune in private Life, becauſe 


1 thought it a Proof from Fact of the Truth of 
Philander's Account ef the Symptoms of this 
furious Paſſion, and a Confirmation of the Me- 
thod of Cure which they point out, particularly 
the endeavouring to introduce that mild and ſooth- 
ing Paſſion, which is moſt adapted to allay the 
Rage of the Diſtemper, under which the Patient 
labours. 

PRII AN DER thanked . for his 
Story, and for giving him Leiſure to breathe 


a-while, and then added; I would obſerve in 


general, with regard to all Diſorders of the 
Mind, that, as in the animal Oeconomy, all 
ſudden Changes from one Extreme to another, 


as from Heat to Cold, or from one kind of 


Diet or Regimen to the contrary, are very darige- 
rous; ſo it is in the Intellectual Frame; and 
therefore the Progreſs from one Extreme to the 
contrary, as from great Severity to great Indulgence, 
or from Indolence and Inapplication to Reſtraint 
and Toil, muſt be eaſy and gradual, leſt the Con- 
ſtitution ſuffer by too ſudden an Alteration. For 


though Nature admits of a pretty great Latitude in 
85 — and, by Cuſtom and Uſe, may be fa- 


miliarized 
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miliarized to any, yet too quick Tranſitions from 
one State to another, to which it is not previouſly 
diſpoſed, gives ſuch a violent Shock, as muſt 
diſturb the whole Oeconomy, and diſguſt the Pa- 
tient againſt the very Change we want to in- 
troduce. | 
Ir the Diſtem per be of the Clin Kind, 
and has been owing to bad Company and Example, 
it muſt be removed, by bringing the Patient into 
better Company, and ſetting fairer Examples be- 
fore his Eyes. Thus that Rudeneſs, low Cunning 


and Servility of Mind and Behaviour, which are 
contracted by aſſociating with Domeſtics and low 


People, wear off by converſing with Perſons of 
a fine Taſte and polite Manners.--- It is obſerved 
 byyourConnoifleurs in Human Nature, as a Secret 


In our Conſtitution, that Mankind lie more open - 


to all kinds of Impreſſions and Emotions of Pafſion 
in Company than when alone ; therefore not only 


is Inſtruction infinuated then, with the moſt pre- 


vailing Force, but Affections, thoſe eſpecially of 
the ſocial kind, are communicated with moſt 
Eaſe and Rapidity. Let the moral Phyſicians then 


embrace thoſe Occaſions, when the Imagination 
and Social Powers are at once moſt awake and moſt 


ſuſceptible, to offer his Advice, and by a delicate 


Addreſs, apply the neceſſary Remedies for intro- 


ducing the deſired Change. 
Bo IN always with ſmall Taſks, and try the 


ſofteſt Medicines firſt ; for if you ſeek to ſtrain ' 


Nature too far, and your Invalid be of a diffident 
Temper, he will grow impatient and defpair 


of going * ſo {evere a Courſe as ſuch a Be- 


ginning 
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ginning ſeems to threaten; in which Caſe the 
Diſeaſe, which, by milder Applications might , 
have been ſucceſsfully treated, will become in- 


curable. | 
Ir your Patient be of a forward, over-confident 


Temper, this will make him think the hard Taſk 
you ſet him eaſy, till he has tried it; and conſe- 


quently render him ſlothful, in attempting it, or 
diſcourage him altogether, when he finds it more 
difficult than he at firſt believed it to be. But 
neither would I always accuſtom him to too eaſy 
Taſks, leſt he never attempt difficult ones, but 
proportion them to his growing Strength and Im- 
provements. Eh 

Guard chiefly againſt thoſe Propenſities of 
Nature which are moſt predominant ; for theie are 
generally the Seeds of the moſt inveterate Diſtem- 
pers. Therefore bend Nature, by Degrees, in a 
Direction oppoſite to that favourite Biaſs, that you 
may bring it the eaſier to a ſtrait and ſound State. 
Avoid thoſe contagious Airs, Company, and Occa- 
ſions, which uſed formerly to call forth and in- 
flame the inherent Fuel, provide a Store of the 
ſoundeſt and ſhorteſt Maxims for baffling its Force; 
and have theſe always ready at hand, like a Reſer- 
voir of Water, to extinguiſh a ſudden Fire, or 
like a Dagger, immediately to ſtab the moſt dan- 
gerous of all Enemies, incroaching Vice. Propoſe 
to yourſelf the moſt worthy and virtuous Ends; 
keep them ſteadily in your Eye, and accuſtom 


yourſelf to ſuch Reſolutions and Actions as are at 


once moſt adapted to attain them, and to weaken 
| the 
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the Influence of thoſe Conſtitutional Propenſities. 
By this Means, if the Diſpoſition cannot be en- 
. tirely removed, it will be corrected and turn' d into 
the ſafeſt and moſt virtuous Channel. Thus it is 
well obſerved by a Spiritual Doctor of no mean 
Character, That there is a Plaſtic Virtue, a ſe- 
© cret Energy iſſuing forth from that which the 
* Mind propounds to itſelf as its End, to mould 
ce and faſhion it according to its own Model. 
© Therefore as /ow Ends debaſe a Man's Spirit, and 
* ſupplant and rob it of its Birth-right, ſo the 
© Higheſt End raiſes and enobles it. Thus, he that 
e purſues any Worldly Intereſt as his End, becomes 
« himſelf alſa:y:u9n Earthly; and the more the 
<« Soul directs itſelf to God, the more it becomes 
* Grote, God-like, deriving on itſelf a Print of 


« that Glory and Beauty with which it con- 


« verſeth.“ Thus aim at the Good of your 
Friends, your Country, and Mankind, and then, 
if you are naturally ſevere or moroſe, this Temper 
will run up into an honeſt and inflexible Severity 
againſt all Vice, Meanneſs, and Proſtitution, whe- 
ther public or private. If you are of foo ſoft and 
eaſy a Turn, the fame Views and Principles eſta- 
bliſhed, and duly attended to, will render you 
good-natured, affable, and of a flowing Courteſy 
in private Life, aſſiduous, charitable and humane 
in public Life. The Timorous will- become flow 
and deliberate in Counſel, cautious, diſcreet, and 
vigilant in Action; the Daring, enterprizing for 
the public Good, determined in Action, and 


- courageous in Danger. The Sordid Turn 
will 
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will improve, into an uſeful Frugality, and Atten- 
tion to the Wants of the Public, and conſequent- 
ly the Advancement of uſeful Arts: The profuſe 
Temper will ripen into an honourable and virtuous 
Munificence. Thus, by diverting the peccant 
Matter into proper Channels, the very Foibles 
and Exorbitancies of Nature are refined and exalt- 
ed into Virtues. | 


As Fruits ungrateful to the Planter's Care, 
On ſavage Stocks inſerted, learn to bear ; 
The ſureſt Virtues thus from Paſſions /h327, 

Wiid Nature's Vigour war Bag at the Rove. 


LazTLY, Gentlemen, not to try your Pa- 


tience longer, if any Diſeaſe or Paſſion prove too 


ſtubborn, and ſeems ſo incorrigible, that you can- 
not entirely expel it, endeavour to change it into 
another Species leſs dangerous, or to remove it 
from the vital Parts; as we fee Phyſicians drive a 
Diſtemper from the Heart, or other vital Parts, 
to the Extremitics. This is done in our higher 
Art moſt effectually, as I apprehend, by playing 
one Paſſion againſt another, or ſubſtituting an in- 
nocent, in the room of an hurtful one. Thus the 
Love of Praiſe and Honour is often ſucceſsfully 
uſed.to ſupplant Tndelence, Selfiſoneſi, and many 
other dangerous Paſſions. The Love of Pleaſure 
may be converted, by proper Applications, into 
that of Buſineſs, Books, or the ingenious Arts; the 
Luft of Power, into an Ambition of ſerving the 
Public and doing Good, And a lanquiſhing, difſo- 
lute, indolent Love, may be transformed, not by 
Vol. II. F * 
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Diſappointment merely, but by Inſtruction and 
virtuous Intercourſe, into a more chaſte and ex- 
alted Paſſion. 

I SHALL conclude with one Remark, that every 
one will be the beſt Phyſician to himſelf, becauſe 
he ſhould know the Hiſtory of his Illnefs beſt ; 
can trace the original Seeds from whence it ſprang, 
by what Steps it advanced, and what foreign or 
adventitious Circumſtances conſpired to bring it to 
Maturity ; and is, in ſhort, beſt acquainted with 
all the Symptoms that attend it. This will enable 


him to judge with more Exactneſs than any other 


Perſon can, by what Counter-Proceſs or Counter- 
Regimen the Principles of Corruption muſt be 
gradually weakened, and at length worked off, 
and a ſounder Habit of Mind introduced ; he is 


ſufficiently aware what Foibles he muſt chiefly 


encounter; what Deluſions he muſt guard againſt; 
what Occaſions he muſt ſhun; and what Exer- 
ciſes will divert him moſt effectually from the 
vicious Biaſs. So uſeful a Piece of Knowledge 
is not however to be expected from that Inatten- 
tion and Oſcitancy, with which the Generality 
ſurvey their own Conduct and Character, but muſt 
be the Reſult of careful Retroſpection into the 
Hiſtory « of one's paſt Life, a thorough inſight of 
the Caſe, and a fair and full Regiſter of the 
principal and diſcriminating Symptoms. So you 
ſee, Gentlemen, that the Aphoriſm of the firſt 
great Maſter of moral Medicine is found to be 
ſtrictly true, THAT THE KN OWLEDGE OF 
ONE's SELF I8 THE FIRST STEP 10 
WISDOM AND HEALTH OF MIND. 
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I vo not pretend, ſaid Sophron, to make any 
Criticiſms, either upon the Theory of this ſo 
neceſſary an Art, which our Preſident has con- 
deſcended to give us, or on the Practice he has 
built upon it. Only I would obſerve, that the 
general Maxim is peculiarly true in this delicate 
Art, viz. That it is much eaſier to preſcribe 
« the whole Extent of Rules.than to execute the 
« very leaſt Part of them.” The moral Conſti- 
tution is a wonderfully tickliſh Subject, and he muſt 
have a very tender, as well as maſterly hand, who 
undertakes the Treatment of it. Our Patient is 
generally ſo ſhy and ſqueamiſh, that he takes-it as 
an Affront to be thought ill at all, and: therefore 
.recoils againſt any regular and direct Application 
to his Diſeaſe. For this Reaſon, I reckon it one 
of the Arcana of the Art, and what requires the 
Conduct of an expert Practitioner, To ſeem to 
« be doing ſomething elſe, or to be diverting and 
ce trifling with the Patient, while yet you princi- 


ce 2 aim at correcting the vicious Habit, and 


« are in effect removing the Diſtemper.” Thus 
your Maſters have been always wonderfully cau- 
tious of letting their honeſt, but teſty Patients, 


know what they were about, or what Inciſions 


they intended to make. They firſt gilded the Pill, 


and then eaſily perſuaded them to take it, rather 
as a Sweet-Meat than Phyſic. If they wanted to 
expoſe a Vice, or recommend a Virtue, they told 
a Tale, or amuſed.them with a Fable, that ſeem- 


ed to have no palpable Reference to them, or their 


Manners. Sometimes they drew a Character, the 
contrary of that they wanted to condemn and cure; 
1 2 of 
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or placed ſtrong Foils over-againſt thoſe Qualities 
they were ſolicitous to introduce, Inſtead of re- 
proving ſharply or in direct Terms, they did it by 
an exaggerated Panegyric or polite Raillery. They 
well knew, that Nature revolts againſt an open 
and downright Attack, and hates whatever carries 
the Appearance of Neceſſity or Force. On this 
Account your Poets, Allegoriſts, and Story-tellers, 
have been reckoned better Phyſicians than your 
Philoſophers, and other profeſſed Maſters of the 
Art. You remember the Remark of an able 
Critic, concerning Homer, Qui quid fit pulchrum, 
guid turpe, quid utile, quid non, plenius & melius 
Chryſippo & Crontore dicit. They attacked the 
chief Seat of the Diſorder, the riotous Imagina- 
tion, and endeavoured to rectify falſe Conceits of 
Beauty and Gcod; they ſtripped Wealth, Pomp, and 
Grandeur, of their Pageantry; ; expoſed the brutal 
Form of Pleaſure, with its dire Attendants, Re- 
morſe, Infamy, and Pain; painted the Convulſi- | 
ons and complicated Miſeries of irregular Paſſions, | 
often in their own Character, and from what they ; 
felt by woeful Experience; and, by diſplaying in ; 
full Luſtre the Charms and ſweet Influence of g 
Virtue in feigned or real Examples, converted ˖ 


their Pupil's Admiration from mean Objects, to 8 
the moſt amiable, and majeſtic Forms, of Mag- a 
nanimity, Temperance, and Public Spirit. In g 


ſhort, while they ſearched to the Bottom of the f 
Wound, they ſeemed to be all the while laughing 

with their Patients, and thus ſilently, and by Sap, t 

undermined thoſe Vices which they deſpaired of I ki 


deſtroying by Storm, Whereas ** * of 
Hiero © 


— * 


agawakes us ſound and ſober. 
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Hiero told us lately, is for curing us like a Sur- 
geon, by cruel Inciſions, and even lopping off the 
affected Parts; Poetry does it as a Friend, or an 
agreeable Companion, caſts us into a ſoft Extacy 
or Trance, raiſes delightful Viſions, and after re- 
creating and repairing our Spirits with theſe, 
If at any time it 
ſlirs our Paſſions, it is in order to calm and cleanſe 
them, even as the Air is ſcoured of noxious Vapours, 
and rendered at once wholeſome and ſerene, by 
being fanned with the Winds, If it melts the 
Heart, it is only to give ita greater Conſiſtency and 
Strength. I ſhould think therefore the Reading 
of Poets, Hiſtorians, Writers of Allegory, and 
in ſhort, all your Painters of Life, a very proper 
Medicine or Regimen, call it which you will, for 
diſtempered Minds; and this coincides with the 
Method recommended by Eugenio, that of gentle 
Exerciſe and Diverſion. I reckon it particularly 
uſeful in all chronical Caſes, as Melancholy, Dij- 
content, diſappointed Love, Tll-humour, Envy, 
confirmed Reſentment and the like. For inſtead of 
nouriſhing the peccant Matter, and allowing the 
active Spirits Time to prey upon the Mind, it fans 
them with ſoft Gales, and by provoking a gentle 
Sweat, makes the ſullen Humours perſpire, which 
gives wonderful Eaſe to the Patient. By often re- 
peating the Doſe, the Diſtemper will be at 9 
ſubdued. 

Ir the Diſeaſe has been of long ſtanding, and 
the Patient be too inſenſible to feel the gentler 
kind of Applications, then the ſharper Remedies 


of direct Admonition, Reproof, and Correction, 


TR: - muſt 
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muſt be uſed. Suppoſe the Patient labours under 
Choler, Pride, Cunning, Falſhood, or Petulance, 


I would firſt of all endeavour to rally him out of 
them; then ſhew him the Meanneſs of thoſe 
Vices, by ſetting before him the like Cha- 
racters in others, that he may judge of them more 


coolly and impartially; and if poſſible, catch him. 


in a Fit of them, in order to convince him how 


little they make him,. and.into what Follies and. 


Misfortunes they betray him. Nor will it be 
amiſs ſometimes to let him feel a little Contempt 
and Ridicule, which are among the ſharpeſt Me- 
dicines that can be applied to the Cure, either of 
Folly or Vice. To inforce thoſe Impreſſions, I: 


would paint to him in proper Colours the Beauty: 


of the contrary Character and Virtues ;. their Su- 
periority with Regard to Pleaſure and SclE-Enjoy- 
ment; as well as the Eſteem, Good-will, and 
many other Advantages they procure. For in 


general, Characters taken from the Life, eſpecially 


within the Knowledge of the Patient, if ſtrongly 


marked, and ſet off with ſuitable Examples of; 


their Effects in Life, though they ſhould not 
work an immediate Cure, will yet arreſt the Mind 
in its Courſe, and beget Attention and F oreſight, 
which are the firſt Steps to it. 
Sup and Philofophy are ſovereign Cures to 
ſome Diſpoſitions. Accordingly they have long 
born the Title of the Medicine of the Mind. 
They contribute, at leaſt, to allay the Heat of 
Youth, to quell the fierce, and ſtrengthen the 
milder Paſſions. How to conduct and uſe thoſe 


with — Advantage, would perhaps be no uſe- 


leſs 


* 
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leſs Enquiry but I do not pretend to enter 


| into lh 


I SHALL only add one enk more, that as 


the Health of the Mind depends a good deal on 


that of the Body, it muſt be of no ſmall Con- 


: ſequence to be very careful about the latter; in 


managing which, I reckon a temperate Diet and 
regular Exerciſe preferable to a thouſand Rules 


and Medicines: And perhaps the tame Regi- 


men may be extended to the Mind. For it is 
certain that nothing breeds and confirms mental 
Diforders more than Inactivity. Therefore never 
let your Patient, eſpecially the Youthful one, 
want ſomething to do. Diverſify his Exerciſes 
as much as. poſſible ; let one relieve another, give 
him Companions ſuited to his Age, Genius, and 
Taſte; raiſe an Emulation among them by Ho- 
nours and Rewards of the manly and rational 
kind; and you will ſtifle the Seeds of Diſeaſes, 
and preſerve his Conſtitution ſound and clean. 
This natural and well proportioned Exerciſe of 
the ſeveral Faculties and Powers of our Nature, 
was recommended by Timæus, Plato, and all the 
ancient moral Phyſicians, as at once the beſt An- 
tidote, and Cure of moſt Diſeaſes, and much 
preferable to outward Heat, adventitious Exer- 
ciſes, Fomentations, or any purgative Medicines 
whatever ; being the very Courſe which Nature 
herſelf chuſes to preſerve and ſtrengthen the Con- 
ſtitution, But as Eugenio, and Hiero formerly 
ſet this Matter in fo full a Light, I beg pardon 
for m—_— ſaid ſo much upon it. And now I de- 
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fire we may hear our ſpiritual Doctor's Opinion 
concerning his own Art. 

A $IGNIFICANT Look to Hero, RO him to 
underſtand that he meant him ; who, ſeeming 
ſomewhat ſurprized, and not well pleaſed with 
the Compliment, ſaid, 


J Do not know why Sophron does me the Ho- 


nour of diſtinguiſhing me by ſo ſingular an Epi- 
thet; and I confeſs it ſurprizes me ſo much the 


more, becauſe, conſidering the Subject we are 


upon, I ſeem to have done the leaſt of any of 
the Company. towards entitling me to be ranked 
in ſo honourable a Claſs. Nay, he himſelf may 
with much more Juſtice aſſume the Title, fince 
he has ſo very lately been acting in the Character, 
and preſcribing in Form for the Cure of our ſpi- 
tual Diſorders. Indeed, were I qualified to act 
in ſo uſeful a Station, I ſhould glory in bearing 
the Character ; but I acknowledge myſelf a Novice 
in the Buſineſs, and can much more eaſily ſpy 
Faults in the ordinary Practice, than know how 
to correct them, or ſubilitute a ſounder Practice 
in their room. Ingenious Rules have been given, 
and wholeſome Preſcriptions propoſed by many, 
and juſt now by P4ilander and Sophron, but as 
Eugenio very juſtly obſerved, in another Conver- 
fation, theſe do oftener amuſe or four the Patient, 
than perſuade him to uſe them ; they rather ſhew 
2what is to be done, than direct the Method of 


doing; and may recommend, but cannot inforce, 


the neceſſary Regimen, much leſs aſſiſt the ſickly 
Patient to enter upon it. We are told, that 
we mult leave oft old Habits, and thoſe Exerciſes 

which 
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which Cuſtom hath conſpired with Nature to 
render agreeable, and accuſtom ourſelves to new 


and contrary ones; — that we muſt check our 


favourite and predominant Inclinations, quitting 


thoſe Objects, Occaſions, and Circumſtances, that 


nouriſhed them ; ---- and incline Nature as much 
as poſſible to a contrary Direction; and, in order 
to all this, we are told, --- that we muſt call our 
Ideas of Beauty and Good, to a ſtrict Account; 
examine all Appearances by the Standard of Na- 
ture, or their Tendency to promote our Happi- 
neſs upon the whole ; -- ſeparate thoſe falſe Ap- 
pearances Or Nlufons, that have been unnaturally 
blended with the true ones; and in ſhort, --- cor- 
rect our Sovereign and Practical Taſte, or Fudg- 
ment, of what is Good or Il, Right or Wrong, 
Theſe are excellent Rules, and far be it from me 
to derogate either from their Propriety or Uſeful- 


neſs to thoſe who can or will uſe them; but, with 


our Preſident's good Leave, I doubt they are in- 
tricate, as well as ſevere and laborious Operations, 


and perhaps may ſuit Men of an acute Genius, or 


verſed in philoſophical Enquiries, but hardly, I 
fear, the Generality of Mankind, who are im- 
merſed in the Cares and Drudgery of Life. How 
are they qualified to reconſider the Hiſtory of their 
paſt Life, to take an exact Regiſter of the Symp- 
toms of their Diſeaſe, of its Cauſes and the differ- 


ent Periods of its Growth, and to remove it by a 


Counter-proceſs ? Beſides, how will you induce 


them to ſwallow ſuch bitter Pills, and to pull out 
a right Eye, or cut off a right Hand? The Mind, 


nich is — to be in a fickly State, is by 


that 
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that very Condition indiſpoſed, and even averſe, 
to undergo a Change, or ſubmit to an harſh Re- 
medy or Inciſion. If Cuſtom has rendered that 
State, in ſome Meaſure tolerable and eaſy, it bes 
comes ſtill more difficult to engage them to ſet about 
a Cure, and often, which is not the leaſt part of 
the Difficulty, it is almoſt impracticable to con- 
vince them that they need one. The Paſſions, 
eſpecially ſuch. as by Indulgence are become habi- 
' Zual, do, as was formerly obſerved, juſtify them - 
ſelves, and, according to the Pitch to which they 


are ſtrained, produce either a Delirium, in which 
the Patient, fancying himſelf to be well, ſpurns 


all Controul, or a Lethargy, in which, though he 
knows himſelf to be Ill, yet through the total Re- 
laxation of the Powers of Action, he can, or 
will, contribute, nothing to his own Recovery. 
In the former Caſe what ſhall compoſe the Mind 
to Sobriety of Thought, or quell the Frenzy and 
Tumults of Paſſion? In the latter, what Regimen 
can repair the ſhattered Powers, and give Vigour 
and Firmneſs to the Nerves of Reſolution? To 
recommend Company or Di venſions as a Cure, ſeems 
to me like bringing a Mad-man upon a Stage, or 
one who has a Palſy, to an Entertainment of Mu- 
| fic and Dancing. Theſe may divert the Paſſions, 
or blunt their Edge for a while, but will hardly 
correct or refine them; they may amuſe and dif- 


ſipate, but not collect and fix the Thoughts; they 


may ſilence, but cannot baniſh, Cares; they may 
prevent the Eruption of Ill-humours, but will not 
expel them from the Mind. And often thoſe 
very Remedies, unleſs they are well choſen, which 


is 
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is perhaps more the Effect of good Fortune, than, 


Judgment, ſerve to inflame the Diſtemper, and 


render it more incureable. Study and Books are 


Cures, which few have a Turn or Abilities, and: 
fewer a Fortune to apply. Beſides, they require 
an eaſy and diſengaged Poſture of Mind to uſe 


them with Advantage; but this is hardly attain- 
able, while that is under the immediate Domi- 
nion of any Paſſion. Exerciſes and Recreations 
cannot be uſed in many Caſes, in Confinement, 
bodily Diſtempers, or narrow Circumſtances ; or,, 
though they could, yet are they fuited only to 
very few Complaints, eſpecially of the mental 


kind; and even theſe they rather alleviate, and 


{kin over, than effectually cure. 

WHAT then is to be done, and to what Hand 
muſt we have recourſe for the Reeovery of diſ- 
caſed Minds? If they are let alone, they will pro- 
bably, according to the uſual Courſe of Nature, 
grow worſe, If we tamper with them unſkilfully, 


we ſhall certainly do more Harm than Good. 


How do we act in parallel Caſes, that concern 
our outward Conſtitution ? Do not we apply to 


ſome able Phyſician, whom we ſuppoſe well ac- 


quainted, or capable of being ſo, with our Con- 
ſtitution, and refer ourſelves entirely to his Advices 
and Conduct? If, in like manner, any Grief or 
Uneaſineſs ſeizes our Minds, do not we repair to 


a Friend, if we have one, communicate our Caſe 


to him, and by ſo doing both diminiſh our Grief, 
and gain a freſh Acceſſion of Strength, Joy, and 
Courage ? In general, it feems to be one of the 
Laws of our Nature and Condition, „that the 

I Mind 


* 
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Mind is more vigorous, more active, and per- 


te fect, in an united or ſocial, than in a ſingle and 
e ſolifary State.” Accordingly we find, that 
when we act in concert with another, of whoſe 
Honour and Ability we are fully perſuaded, or 
when we are united, if I may ſo ſpeak, with a 
Friend, one who really deſerves the Name, and 
in whom we confide, without Reſerve, we then 
act with an united and conſequently a double 
Vigour, both in forming and executing our Re- 
folutions. This I take to be the critical Seaſon, 
or State, call it which you will, mentioned by 
Philander in his Practice, in which the Mind is 
| beſt diſpoſed, to admit a Change, moſt eaſily im- 
preſſed, moſt acute in all its Feelings, and moſt 
intenſe in -Paſſion as well as Action. For the 
friendly Preſence and Energy calls forth the con- 
cealed Virtues of the Mind, enlarges its Powers 
in a compound Proportion, fo that it thinks, 
moves, and acts, with a Spirit and Vigour, not 


only unfelt, but impoilible at another time. Now 


if we can find ſuch a Friend, whom we may 
freely admit to a Participation of all our Feelings 
and Affections, and whoſe Preſence and reciprocal 


Influence we may frequently enjoy, one, in ſhort, 
who is thoroughly acquainted with our Conſtitu- 


tion, and will co-operate with us in its Recovery, 
do not know any thing more efficacious to pu- 
rify the Mind, to rectify and calm its Paſſions, or 
to ſtrengthen its decayed Powere. If any ſhould 
alledge the Difficulty of finding ſuch a Friend, 


or that this may poſſibly be one of the peculiar 


Vnhappineſſes of one's Situation, I anſwer, that 
| | no 
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no Condition of Life, how unhappy ſoever, can 
totally ſeclude us from ſuch Aſſiſtance, unleſs 
we are evidently wanting to ourſelves, either in or- 
dinary Prudence to diſcern and chuſe a Friend ſo 
qualified, or in Sincerity and Fairneſs of Heart, to 
uſe him well when found: -- I mean a Friend to 
whom we may impart ourſelves without Danger or 
Reſerve, whoſe Company we may enjoy when- 


ever we pleaſe, upon whoſe Fidelity we may en- 


tirely depend, who knows our Conſtitution inti- 
mately, and can aſſiſt us in the Character of a 
Phyſician as well as a Friend. Where then is 
ſuch a Treaſure to be found? He is not far from 
any of us, nor of difficult Acceſs to any well- 
diſpoſed Mind, being within us, and moſt intimate 
to our Natures, r to commence the moſt en- 
dearing Acquaintance with us, and whoſe Friend- 
ſhip may be purchaſed on the eafieſt Terms. 
AFTER ſuch a Deſcription none of you, Gen- 


tlemen, can be at a Lols to gueſs whom I mean, 


ſince he can be no other, no leſs a Perſon than the 
FRIEND Or MEN and Lover oF SouLs, the 
Great and Good FATHER or US ALL, that 
beſt of Friends, and kindeſt of Parents; and to 
ſay all in one Word, becauſe I can ſay nothing 
greater, GOD, the GOD OF LOVE, LOVE 

ITSELF. | 
IT is to this adore and lovely Being that 1 
would raiſe my own Mind, and the Minds of 
thoſe I moſt dearly love for Relief, in the moſt 
inveterate Illneſſes, and in Circumſtances of the 
moſt peculiar and tranſcendent Diſtreſs. - It is to 
cultivate ſo ſublime a Friendſhip, and to employ 
ſuch 
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ſuch a mighty Phyſician for our Recovery, that 1 


would provoke your Ambition and mine; be- 
cauſe I know nothing in the whole Compaſs of 
| Nature, ſhort of this, that is, or will be, of ſo- 

vereign Efficacy to repair a digointed Conſtitution, 


and re-inſtate the Soul in as Liberty, which is 


perfect Happineſs. 


Tris All-penetrating and All-reforming Mind. 


is ever carrying on the great Deſign of the Reſto- 
ration of Souls to Purity and Perfection, and 
acting in the Character of their Phyſcian; while 
blind Mortals aſcribe thoſe ſecret Effects to the 


Operations ef Nature, which are owing to the in- 


viſible Energy of the God of Nature. Thoſe 
home: felt Pains and Agonies of Shame, Remorſe 
and Self- abhorrence, which ſpring from Vice, are 
the ſecret Admonitions of the ſupreme Phyſician, 
that we are in a diſtempered State. The conſtant 
Struggles of Soul to be free, the natural Efforts 
to eject the malignant Evil that lurks in the Vi- 
tals ; the frequent Aſpirations after a Re- union 
with the Parent of Life and Happineſs, and thoſe 
tranſient Flaſhes of good Reſolution, of pious 
Joy and Hope, that ſometimes dart through the 
Mind in its calmer Hours, ſeem to be the power- 
ful Energies of the Almighty Operator, pre-diſ- 
poſing the Patient for a Cure. The $hocks, to 
which the outward Conſtitution is obnoxious, 


whether from Diſorders of our own * procuring, 


or from unavoidable Accidents, are they not often 
wholſome, though bitter, Medicines, adapted to 
purge off fouler Diſtempers within? Do not Po- 
verty, 2 28 and other Calamities, ſerve the 


ſame 


by 
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ſame Purpoſe as Amputations, to cut off the gan” 


grened Parts, or as a neceſſary Regimen to preſerve 


and fortify a ſickly Conſtitution? By theſe and 
many other gracious Ways, taken Notice of by 
ſome of you, Gentlemen, on former Occaſions, 
is the Phyſician of Nature carrying on our Reco- 


very, unperceived by us, and often againſt the 


ſtrong Bent of our Inclinations. For we are very 
refractory Patients, and cannot bear any Operation 
that grates upon our Pride, or our Indolence. 

Bur it is not chiefly in thoſe ordinary and uni- 
verſal Methods of Cure that I mean we ſhould 
employ the Sovereign Phyſician ; nor is it enough 
that we are only his Patients by Neceſſity of Na- 


ture, or that we do not counter-act his kind In- 


tentions. I want we ſhould become voluntary 
Patients to him, and cultivate a nearer Friendſhip 
with him ; that, by co-operating with him, we 
may feel more intimate and elaborate Touches of 
his healing Art, and in ſo doing, advance by a 
quicker Pace towards a complete Recovery. But 
alas! Who will convince us that we have need of 
this Divine Phyſician, or perſuade us to apply to 
him for his ſovereign Medicines ! I fay, who can 
convince us that we are Ill, that we labour under 
any Moral Diſorder ? For this ſeems to be in the 
firſt Place neceſſary, before we can reap any Bene- | 
fit from the Divine Art. 


O but Man |! proud Man ! 
: Dreft i in a little brief Authority ; 
Moſt ignorant of what he's moſt OT. 
| His glaſ) Effence:- — 


diſdains 
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diſdains to be thought ill, while Death itſelf lurks 
In his Conſtitution, and is ready to invade his Vi- 
tals. Our Pride. revolts againſt the Title of Pa- 
tient, nor will we even deign to ſtoop to the 
Healing Hand of Him that made us. 'This, indeed, 
unſubdued, renders every inward Ailment. mortal, 
and muſt baffle all Art, whether Human or Divine. 
Therefore, SeLF-KNowLEDGE was the firſt and 
fundamental Preſcription of that eminent moral 
Practitioner, mentioned by Pbilander; but this 
Knowledge, however obvious it ſeems to be, muſt, 
I doubt, be Heaven-taught deſcending, like every 


other good Gift, from the Father of Lights. This 


is the genuine Parent or Nurſe of HUMILITx, 
that radical or previous Virtue, which is to ſerve 
as the Foundation to every other Virtue, by put- 
ting us in the proper Temper and Poſture of Pa- 
tients, in order to our experiencing the Art of the 
ſupreme Phyſician. Now I will be bold to ſay, 
and you have leave to count me as much an En- 
thuſiaſt as you will, that this prime and funda- 
mental Grace is only. to be learned under the im- 
mediate Tuition and Influence of the great Parent 
and Phyſician of Nature, by being much in his 
Preſence, before whom the Moon ſhineth not, 
and in whoſe Sight the Heavens are not pure ; and 
by frequently repairing to the School of the lowly 
Jesus, in whom this Grace ſhone with unaffected 
and ineffable Luſtre. The Preſence of God, like 
that of the Sun, will eclipſe every leſſer Light; 
and the Emanations of his Glory, thoroughly 
felt and realized by us, will caſt ſuch a Mantle 


over the imaginary Perfections of the Creature, as 
I | to 


9 23 


at the Feet of his Almighty Phyſician. 


Ir is He who is the Father of Lights ; e 


fore by applying to him, and laying ourſelves open 
to his divine Illuminations, the intellectual Eye is 


purged from thoſe groſſer Miſts which ariſe from 


Senſe, and perpetual Intercourſe with material 
Objects. By viewing them in the Medium of Di- 
vinity (if I may uſe the Expreſſion) and by con- 
ſidering how they muſt appear in his Eye, who 
weighs Things in an even Balance, and by whoſe 
Judgment our Choice and Conduct muſt be ap- 
proved or condemned, the true Images and Moment 
of Mortal and Immortal Things will be reflected 


fair and full upon the Mind, and in the proper 


Point of View; neither too much magnified by 
Nearneſs, nor too much leſſened by Diſtance ; 
and without thoſe gaudy Colours, which give a 
falſe Luſtre to one, or that Diſtraction of interfe- 


ring Objects, which dims the Splendor of the 


other. Thus Pleaſure, Power, Wealth, Fame, 
and thoſe other glaring Objects that dazzle or de- 
light Mankind, being viewed in Reference to our 
Connection with him, and Dependence upon him, 
as the great Source of Power, Honour, and Hap- 


pineſs, and the ſupreme Judge, to whom we muſt 
be accountable for the Uſe of them; theſe, I ſay, 


will all appear in their genuine Shapes and Propor- 
tions; their Value will be exactly aſcertained, 
and we ſhall not be apt to be impoſed upon by 
thoſe falſe and foreign Mixtures, which often 
blending with them, heighten them beyond their 

Vor. II. G g juſt 
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to hide Pride from his Eyes, and by diſcovering 
his Deformities, lay him proſtrate and ſubmiſſive, | 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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juſt Size, and giye them all that additional Power 
to charm and intoxicate Mankind. Our Ideas of 


the more mixed and complicated Forms of Beauty 


and Good, will become juſter and more refined, 
the more we converſe and grow familiar with heir 
original Parent; and conſequently we ſhall become 


leſs obnoxious to thoſe tranſporting Paſſions and 
partial Attachments, which ariſe from ſetting too 


high a Value upon inferiour Beauties. For an Ob. 
ject of ſuch unrivalled Excellence as the Deity, 


truly apprehended and reliſhed, by the zntelleFual 


and moral Powers,' will fo dilate and fill the Mind, 


that the Aumiration of our Fellow-Mortals, whoſe 
Characters are, at beſt, ſufficiently mixed, and 


ſhaded with Defects, muſt be conſiderably abated, 


and thoſe Paſſions which are founded upon it, be 


proportionably cooled. 

AND indeed, conſidering the reſtleſs Activity 
of the Human Mind, and that boundleſs Strain of 
Aamiration and Paſſion of which it is capable, 


no imperfect Beauty or limited mixed Good ſeems 


to be an adequate Object to either; for the Expe- 
jence of any Defect or Blemiſh, except where 
they appear Beauties, makes the Mind recoil from 


the Object, in which it finds either, with a certain 


Diſguſt upon itſelf, and hurries it out with an in- 


fatiableArdour in queſt of ſomething more perfect 


and ſatisfying; ſo that a perfect Beauty, and inex- 


hauſted Good, can only be proportioned to the 
Human Deſires and Feelings. I ſhall: ſuppoſe 


then, that we are favoured with the moſt even, 
the moſt happy and triumphant Courſe of Fortune, 


that we are arrived to the higheſt Pinnacle of 


Fower 


1. ² AA ns ke Cen 


and poſſeſſed of the moſt deſerving Object, with 


whom we have formed the ſweeteſt Attachment 
for Life. And then I would aſk the Queſtion, 


Is this State, deſireable as it appears, commenſu- 


rate to the Wiſhes and Wants of an Heaven- born 
Mind? No, ſure, For if, while it is attracted 


only by theſe leſſer Magnets, or partial Goods, it 
is ſeparated from the ſupreme Load-ſtone of Souls, 


it wlll fluctuate in endleſs Uncertainty, and be 
 whirled round by a perpetual Succeſſion of craving 


and unſatisfied Paſſions, without true Serenity or 


Repoſe. But, if, after it has for ſome time been 


attracted by thoſe inferiour Load-ſtones, it draws 


to the Parent of Love, and unites with him, then 


will its giddy Motions ceaſe, and being ſuſpended 


on the true, the only Center of Souls, it will ſtand 


ſelf- collected and ſelf· poiſed, becauſe God- balanced, 
and ſo will continue in that uniform and invariable 
Motion round its Center, in which its A 
Felicity conſiſts. | 

Warn the Soul comes once under a Conſci- 
ouſneſs of its own Weakneſs, and the Defective- 
neſs of Human Excellency and Good, to put itſelf 


under the Guidance of eternal Reaſon, and to cleave 


with an undiſſembled Ardor of Heart, to the 
Origin of all Beauty, I think it is then in a fair 
Way not only to clear the great Channels of Life 
of every fouler Paſſion, but to ſcour the Conſti- 


tution of the Mind from the moſt latent and re- 


fined Strains of Corruption. For, the Almighty 


Artiſt of our Frame knows it thoroughly, what 


Diſcaſes it labours under, what Cures are moſt 
Gg2 adapted 
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Power and Honour, ſurrounded with Affluence, 
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adapted to theſe, and how to apply them, ſo as to 
make the Patient ſubmit moſt cheerfully to his 


Healing Hand. By thus acting in Conjunction 


with the ſupreme Phyſician, the Creature partakes 
of the Fulneſs and Perfection of God; Reaſon 
expands itſelf almoſt beyond the Sphere of Hu- 
manity ; the feeble Reſolutions of Nature, are 


- ſupported by a Divine Energy, and the New- 


born Virtue of the Child of Heaven, panting for 


Liberty and Perfection, ſtrains every Nerve, and 


breathes with Immortal Vigour. No Inſtrument 
is too diſſonant for his artful Hand to tune, no 


Paſſion ſo ſtrained or jarring, which tl:is Harmo- 


nizer of Minds cannot wind up to its right Pitch, 
and unite in perfect Harmony with the others. 
And ſo ſweetly can He play upon thoſe Inſtruments 
of his own making, and tune their jarring Powers 
to Action, that, whereas formerly they obſtructed 
each other, and marred the whole Tenour of 
Life, now he calls from thence ſuch ſublime and 
harmonious Airs of Virtue as ravith the attentive 
Ear beyond the Power of Words, and fill the In- 
ſtruments themſelves with a Joy that can my 
be conceived by being felt. | 
IT is not a leſs true Obſervation for bn com- 
mon, That we take after the Manners of thoſe 
tee converſe with; and according to the 
« Greatneſs and Dignity of any Object about 


* which the Mind is employed, its Powers ac- 


e quire a proportionable Enlargement and Gran- 
« deur.” If we converſe only with Mortals like 
ourſelves, clothed with manifold Im perfections 
and E ollies, our Minds will be PONY cle- 

vated 
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vated or depreſſed, according to their Genius and 


Manners; but can never riſe to tranſcendent 


Heights of Virtue. But the nearer they advance 
to G OD, and the more they converſe with him, 


the more vaſt and comprehenſive they become. 
Right Apprehenſions, or rather Feelings, of his 
Perfections, eclipſe thoſe Beauties, and make 


thoſe Grandeurs ſink, which formerly attracted our 
Eſteem, and engroſſed our Paſſion. While we 
are cooped up within the Scantineſs of our own 


Being, and fondly gaze upon our own Perfections, 
Whether real or imaginary, we are apt to be 


ſwelled with Self-Conceit, and almoſt to adore 


that little Idol SeJ/; but upon a nearer View of the 


Divinity, we are ſtruck with an awful Senſe of 


our own Meanneſs; Pride hides its Face in his 
| Preſence ; thoſe diminutive Perfections fade away 


before ſuch ſuperiour Glory ; and the Mind by 
thus ſinking into a juſt Senſe of its own compara- 
tive Littleneſs and Inſignificancy, becomes truly 


Great and God-like. While we were loſt in the 
narrow Circle of Human Cares and Wants, whe- - 


ther perſonal or domeſtic, we were ſunk in Selfiſh- 
neſs and Solicitude, and toſt from one. Scene of 
Vanity and Folly to another; but when we aſ⸗ 


_ eend to the Height of Intercourſe with the Parent 


of Love, that Selfiſhneſs opens, and ſpreads out 
into an Ampleneſs and Generofity of Soul; our 
Views extend themſelves beyond the Horizon of 
Time and Senſe, and graſp Objects that are invi- 
fible and immortal ; our Thoughts become ſerene 
and free ; and vhs Affections acquire a Stability 
and Grandeur ſuited to the Dignity of the Things 
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with which they are converſant. We attain to 


a Fellow- feeling of the Divine Goodneſs, and like 


- its Almighty Parent, delight in diffuſing it abroad 
without Partiality or Envy. In ſhort, to name no 


more Inſtances, while the Mind is divorced from 


the Sovereign Reaſon and the Sovereign Good, it 


endeavours to act independently of God, and 
ſpurning the Dominion of Reaſon, is carried away 
by the blind Impulſe of Appetite and Paſſion, 


which govern by Turns, and make the Man the 


Sport of every Accident; ſo that he becomes 
creeping and dejected in Adverſity, elated and in- 
ſolent in. Proſperity, always at Variance with him- 
ſelf, ſullen and impotent in Paſſion to others. But 


let him be once united to the Sovereign Beauty, | 


and have his Will moulded into a Compliance with 
eternal Wiſdom and Love; then being faſtened by 
a ſweet, but indiſſoluble Chain of Dependence to 
the immoveable Center of Souls, the giddy and 
reeling Motions of Paſſion and Self-will gradually 
ceaſe; Reaſon aſſumes its natural Empire over the 
inferiour Powers, he is guarded from without, and 
ſerene within, looking down with a noble Magna- 
nimity on the Smiles and Frowns of Men and 


5 Things, and is ever conſiſtent with himſelf, amidſt 


the varying Scenes of Life. I do not aſſert, that 


in this imperfect State, theſe noble Heights of 


Virtue will be generally attained even by the beſt 


Men, who have ſtill their Foibles and Paſſions; 


but in Proportion to the Strength and Influence of 
the Religious Principle; and the Nearneſs of our 


Intercourſe with God, theſe Effects will be more 
or leſs felt. Thus RELIGION, which is the 
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of LIBERTY and SELF-DOMINION, will ba- 
niſh the Sons of Darkneſs and Violence, thoſe ra- 
pacious Luſts and Paſſions, which detained us in 
an ignoble Servitude, and while it creates us Free- 
men of Heaven, will make us Heirs of all its 
Health and Vigour. Or, as one beautifully ex- 


preſſes himſelf, It is like that Balſamum Vite, 


* which, being once conveyed into the Soul, 
« awakens and enlivens it, and makes it mount 


208 ſtrongly upwards towards Heaven; and fo uni- 


ting the Soul to God, the Center of Life and 
e Strength, it renders it undaunted and invinci- 
* 

Wu AT Soul, that has any the leaſt Spark 
of Ambition in it, ſaid Conflant, would not fondly 
aſpire after ſo exalted a Correſpondence and Union 
as our Friend recommends ? But, alas! Who of 
the ordinary Race of Mortals can ſoar ſo high as 
to reach the Sphere of ſuch Converſe, or raiſe to 
himſelf, when he has need of him, ſuch a gene- | 
rous and divine Companion? It muſt require 
much previous Pains to prepare and fit the Mind 
for the Admiſſion and Reception of ſo adorable 


a Gueſt, Much Abſtraction from Senſe and the 


World, and great Contemplation and Self-Recol- 
lection, ſeem to be indiſpenſibly neceſſary; but 
how few are qualified for ſuch difficult Exer- 
ciſes ? 

I xNow it is commonly thought, ſubjoined 
Hiers, that the Difficulty of this Divine Inter- 
courſe and Friendſhip is proportionably greater, as 
it is more refined and ſublime than any other. 

G 84 This, 
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This, I apprehend, is far from being the Caſe, 


unleſs we a& our Parts here with leſs Diſcretion 
than in the ordinary Affairs of Life. If we will 
but lay our Minds open to his Approaches, the 
Father of ' Spirits will make the firſt Advances to- 
wards us; nay, if we do not wilfully ſhut him out, 

or drive him away, he will become familiar to us, 
and transfuſe into us a Life and Vigour, that will 
raiſe us above ourſelves, and penetrate the moſt 
hidden Receſſes of our Minds; for he dwells 
within us, and is the Enlivener and very Soul of 
our Souls. He has all the Tenderneſs. without 
any of the Weakneſs of a Father, and remem- 
bers that we are Duſt, Even while we dread or 
flight his Preſence, he hovers round us, and 
ſpreads over us the Wings of his infinite Love, 
watching the firſt Riſings of Deſire, and ready to 
hatch the feeble Wiſh, and raiſe the tender Sigh 


towards Heaven, to Maſculine Vigour and Per- 


fection. Nay, he is forward to prevent our Crav- 
ings, and to out-run our keeneſt Deſires and 


Hopes. Therefore, a Returning and a Favourite 
Son are with him equivalent Terms. He glories 


in being mighty to fave, and unwilling to deſtroy. 
This is the faireſt Flower in all his Garland of 
Love. This is his Character ſtamped on all his 
Works. All his Creatures proclaim it aloud. All 
his Ways atteſt it with united Voice. Our Reli- 
gion every where confirms it in the moſt endearing 
Manner, ſhewing, that our God wounds only to 
heal, and corrects unwillingly, and only to fave. 
The Mild and God-like Author of it always draws 


n 10 this lovely Attitude of FAT HERLY 
| GOOD- 
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GOODNESS, ESSENTIAL, UNIVERSAL, and 
PERFECT LOVE, without Spot or Shadow of 
Change. This renders his Wiſdom and Power 
more amiable, without being leſs uſeful, tempers 
his Juſtice, conſecrates the whole of his Cha- 
racter, and renders him truly adorable. And to 
encourage us to believe this engaging Repreſenta- 
tion, he ſhone forth to us on Earth an expreſſive 
Image of what his Father is in Heaven, Intro- 
duced by him into the divine Preſence, and recon- 
ciled to our offended Parent by his All- powerful 
Mediation, we ate no longer Strangers or Aliens, 


but call him Father in a peculiar and endearing 
Senſe ; we become one with him in Will and Af- 


fection; then does the Divinity flow in upon us, 


the malignant Poiſon of Sin is expelled our Vitals, 

and our kind Phyſician pours in the mildeſt Infu- 
ſions of Peace and Love; then do we breathe the 
Air of Heaven, the very Genius of Liberty; and 
to ſay all that needs to be ſaid in a very little Com- 
paſs, we live the Life of God. Thrice happy 
State, to diſcharge every Thought, and lay every 
Paſſion a-ſleep in the Boſom of ſuch a Friend! To 
be allied and united to the Sovereign Beauty, and 
loſt in the Fulneſs and F ruition of the Sovereign | 

Good! 

Tu os z other Methods formerly mentioned ſeem 
only to be partial Cures, -- adapted to ſome Con- 
ſtitutions, to be uſed on certain Occaſions only — 
and after all, uncertain in their Efficacy. But 
| Religion is a Sovereign and Univerſal Specific = 
adapted to every Temperament, and to all Caſes, 
* Seaſon, — certain in —_— 
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and laſting too — the richeſt Cordial, Pe, 
ſweeteſt Balm of Life. Attachment to the World 
is deadened by a Senſibility of the vital Preſence _ 

of God. A ſenſual and voluptuous Turn is re- 
fined and ſublimated by thoſe ſuperiour Pleaſures, 
which ſpring from Intercourſe with the Fountain 
of Love. The vain ambitious Mind, animated 
by his auguſt Preſence, tramples on the little tinſel 
Ornaments of Pomp and Power, and triumphs in 
the fairer Honours of the Divine Approbation and 
Love. In fine, by maintaining a Correſpondence 
with the DEir v, the Mind, not only Wears away 
its own Stains and Defects, but gradually bright- 
ens up into the Image of him who made it. In 
the warm Beams of the divine F riendſhip, the 
hard-hearted are melted into Pity and Tenderneſs; 

the ill-natured humanized ; the proud humbled ; 
the melancholic cheered "the timorous . 
ed; the ſordid elevated and enlarged; and the 
ſtubborn Sinner turned into the tractable, i inge | 
nuous, ſimple-hearted Chriſtian. | 
Tux Company, ſaid Eugenio, is not a little 
indebted to Hiero far the wonderful Specific he 
has propoſed ; but I wiſh it bg not liable to the 
ſame Inconveniencies which he objected to the 
other Methods of Cure propoſed ; particularly, 
that it is only ſome Patients of a more refined and 
ſpeculative Turn, who can uſe it. It ſeems, at 
leaſt, to be very remote from Senſe, as Conſtant 
hath juſt now inſinuated; little obvious to thoſe 
who are much converſant in the World, and en- 
gaged H the Cares and Buſineſs of Life; requiring 
much Leiſure to find it, and great Reflection and 
88 Delicacy 
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thoſe tender Effuſions of Eſteem and Love which 
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Delicacy to apply it ſucceſsfully. Where then 


ſhall we find this Specific! > How - ſhall we form 


and cultivate this divine Friendſhip, which is to 


produce ſuch marvellous Effects? ; 
To this Hiero replied, with a ſerene Aſpet, that 
ſeemed to brighten at Eugenio 8 Queſtion. O my 
Friend ! If you are, in good earneſt, in queſt of 
this admirable Medicine, and are truly anxious to 
commence this ſtrict Friendſhip and endearing 
Connection, with the great Phyſician of Nature, 


you are in an hopeful Way, and need not ſtart at 


any ſeeming Difficulties. It is one of the Ex- 


cellencies of this Specific, that it does not depend 
ſo much on a great Underſtanding as a good Heart, 
to find and uſe it. Nor does this benevolent 


Phyſician deſire ſo much of his Patients, the 


curious Reſearch and Refinement of a Mar either 
in Thought or Action, as the Simplicity and 


Pliableneſs of a Child. But notwithſtanding, we 


cannot ſuppoſe, t that it requires ſome Attention 


and previous Art to enter into human Friendſhips, 
and yet no Diſcipline or Preparation at all to be- 
gin and carry on the ſublimeſt of all Attachments. 
Something muſt undoubtedly be done, and one 
Poſture or State of Mind is more proper than an- 


other to form this Divine Union. | 

Let me only aſk, Eugenio, after what Manner 
we behave in the Caſe of ordinary Friendſhip, 
Do not we often withdraw from the undiſtinguiſh- 
ed Croud, to enjoy our Friend's Company, — lay 


aſide other Cares and Buſineſs to exchange with 


him every friendly Sentiment, and to give Vent to 


* 
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his Preſence or Character inſpires? Do not we 


delight in often recalling his Image to view, and 


dwelling on thoſe Qualities which endear him to 
us — depend upon him with an abſolute Con- 
fidence, and tenderly ſympathize with him in all 
Fortunes ? And above all, are we not willing to 


facrifice all ſelfiſh and private Affections to the 


Love of our Friend, and ready to ſurrender our 


Fortune, Intereſt, Reputation, and even Life it- 
felf, to pleaſe or ſerve him? Thus is Human Friend- 
ſhip maintained and ſhall we be leſs fervent with 
regard to that which is Divine? A. Correſ- 
pondence with Heaven cannot be formed « or main- 


tained without a little Sequeſtration of Soul, or 
Abſtraction from the World. For while the 


Mind is diſtracted with Care, or flutters from one 


Scene of Pleaſure or Buſineſs to another, it can- 
not mount aloft to Heaven, or ſpread its Plumes 
in that clear and calm Region of Divine Love. 

IT is not in the buſy Croud, the hollow Mur- 
mur of a Drawing-Room, nor amidſt the Din of 


Company and Diverſions, that the ſtill, but power- 


ful Voice of God, is heard. — No: It is in the 
depth of Retirement, the Silence of Thought and 
Paſſion, that this inſpiring Preſence ſteals upon the 
Mind, and whiſpers a Language which the Heart 
may hear, but the Tongue cannot expreſs. — Nor 
is it in the Cloſet alone, that his Almighty Voice 
is heard, but in the open Air, the Fields, amidft 


the Trees of God, and the general Chorus of the 


Creation. He may be heard and feen, I had al- 
moſt ſaid felt, every where, unleſs we wilfully 
exclude him. For as it is emphatically expreſſed 
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in Language that is very beautiful, but too often 
ill underſtood, in Him we live, move, and have ur 
Being. But in order to realize this vital Preſence, 
and to gain an Habit of Attention to its ſoft and 
ſublime Inſpirations, I would not ſo much adviſe 
tedious and formal Addreſſes, whether with, or 
without, a Manual, though ever ſo well digeſted, 
as frequent and ſprightly Ejaculations, even in the 
midſt of Study and Buſineſs, ſhort and often 
| returning Invocations of him who dwells with the 
humble in Heart. Such generous Sallies out of 
ourſelves, and ſach daring Flights towards Heaven 
from this Priſon of Mortality, will wonderfully 
diſengage and elevate the Mind above mortal 
Things, nouriſh and feed the divine Spirit, and 
prepare for that heavenly Temper and Conduct, 
which are ſo ſignificantly expreſſed by walking 
with GOD. When we want to indulge ourſelves 
in more ſolemn Acts of Devotion, it will be of 
great Advantage to peruſe theſe devout Exerciſes 
and ſublime Hymns, that are contained in the 
facred Writings, which far exceed any thing of 
uninſpired Compoſition, till we catch the exalted 
Spirit they breathe, and feel our Hearts burn with- 
in us. It may be of no ſmall Uſe to us, on ſuch 
Occaſions, to enlighten and warm our Souls with 
the pious and amiable Compoſitions of the truly 
primitive Biſhop of Cambray ; the manly and ex- 
alted Writings of Cudworth, Smith, and Whichcot , 
the ſweet and ſimple Sentiments of Patrick, 
Worthington, and Leighton; or thoſc noble Wor- 
thies and Moraliſts of ancient Times, who held 
Converſe with God, while they inſtructed Men. 
| | When 
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When we are touched by the Flame of thoſe 
heroic Spirits, and feel the noble Contagion of 
Sentiment and Paſſion which they ſpread, our 
Minds will then naturally aſcend to the common 
center of their Light and Heat, and burſt forth 
in Heaven- taught Strains of Piety and Adora- 
tion.— But before we can return to Heaven, 'we 
muſt firſt return to ourſelves; and be ſequeſtred 
from all meaner Intercourſe, before we can blend 
and mingle with the inviſible God, the ſacred 
Fountain of Light and Life. We muſt detach 
ourſelves not only from the grofſer Pleafures, but 
the more refined ones, which gives us ſuch a Sen- 
fibility of Taſte, with regard to the World. How 
innocent ſoever the Pleaſures of valuable Society 
are, when indulged within certain Bounds, yet if 
too much ſought, they greatly diſſipate the Mind, 
and retard its Motions towards the true Center of 
immortal Spirits: Therefore frequent Abſtinence, 
whether more ſtated or occaſional, from this and 
other innocent Enjoyments, is neceſſary to con- 
center the Thoughts, and make them return with- 
in the natural Sphere of their Attraction. But 
after the Mind is thus returned home from its 
giddy Excurſions, it muſt not, as the Stoics adviſed, 
wrap itſelf up in its own puny Virtue, refined as 
it is, and gaze with a fond Eye upon its own 
ſcanty Excellencies; but, loſing Sight of itſelf, 
it muſt, as it were, ingulph and imboſom itſelf 
in God: And this I apprehend is chiefly done, by 
laying, with the utmoſt Silence and Submiſſion, 
the whole Heart and Soul open to the lapſes and 
Irradiations of the Divinity, waiting in * and 
ſtill 
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ſtill ſuſpence, the Approaches of his awful Pre- 
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ſence ; dwelling upon his Perfections with that 
inward Recollection, till his Preſence become 
real, and his vital Energy be felt by us; and un- 
loading every Thought and Defire in his Boſom, 
as a Child in the. Boſom of its Father. If no 
groſs Object interfere from without, nor any Fumes 
ariſe from a diſtempered Fancy, or corrupt Heart 


2within, to cloud the Rays of his unſtained Glory, 
if Pride of Thought, and Wantonneſs of Paſſion 
do not interpoſe, the GOD OF LOVE, than 


whom a fairer Object of Contemplation. never 
ſhone upon the intellectual Eye, will enter in, 
and take Poſſeſſion, and while he charms, will illu- 
mine the Eye of the Mind, and penetrate its 
inmoſt Powers with ineffable Light and Love. 


Frequent Converſe with one, in whom all Things 


are combined that can attract our Veneration, or 
enflame our Love, will, nay it muſt, by the In- 
fluence of an inviſible Sympathy, reſtore the Har- 
mony and vital Spring of our intellectual and moral 

Powers, and render every Scene and Circumſtance 
of Life tolerable, if not eaſy, 

IT will certainly prepare us the better, for this 

higher Intercourſe, to give free Scope, as often as 
our Circumſtances will admit, to the Exerciſe of 


the kind and humane Aﬀections. If our Hearts 


are ſhut up to a Senſe of the Wants and Miſeries 
of others, they can never be open to the warm 
Beams of human, much leſs of divine Friendſhip. 


There are a thouſand Ways which an active Good 
neſs will find, or contrive, to pleaſe or bleſs others 
| GOODNESS is the wes inventive and prying 
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Thing that can be; when I fay prying, I do not 
mean into the Weakneſſes, but the Wants of 
others, opening its Hand liberally, and ſpreading 
Light and Comfort in the dark Abodes of Sorrow; 

and by this God-like Exerciſe, it forms the Soul 
for taſting the high Joys of divine Friendſhip. 

Surely, Gentlemen, I need not uſe many Argu- 

ments to induce. you to cultivate ſuch an exalted 
Commerce, nor enter into a long Detail how it 
will enable any, or all of us, to ſupport Solitude 
with Dignity and Eaſe, and make us enjoy Com- 
pany with double Pleaſure and Advantage. The 
Preſence of God ſtrongly believed, or rather felt, 
will gild the Heavens and the Earth with additio- 
nal Rays, and give new Beauties to the Fields, the 
Woods, the Rivers; it will make even the bar- 
ren Deſart ſmile: : Adverfity will loſe the Terror 
of its Appearance, and perhaps brighten up into 

Scenes of Serenity and Joy. © Proſperity will ſhine 

with a milder and more healing Influence, de- 

rived from this all- inſpiring Preſence. . The Ways 
of Heaven will then appear, what they are, per- 
fectly fair and amiable ; and we ſhall be able to 
accompany its datkeſt Steps, not only with Silence, 
but a calm Veneration. All Nature will ſeem 
to be in League, and all the Creatures of God at 

Peace, with us. Books, Friends, Life, our very 

Being will be reliſhed by us in an exalted Degree. 
Jo this ſovereign Preſence, and almighty Phyſi- 
cian, I commend you and myſelf, and heartily 

pray that we may be all initiated in the Myſteries 
of this VANE FRIENDSHIP, SY 
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